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PREFACE. 



Bp.a " Civilian," — for that was one of my titles ; and 
I like it best for this occasion, as it will shew that I was 
among ships, as a traveller in a strange country. My 
impressions were all of that character, and the de- 
scriptions are accordingly. Naval men may think that 
I dwell too long on trifles, or treat great matters 
slightly ; bat 1 give things, just as they affected me, 
and as, 1 believe, they would affect all landsmen ; for 
whom, chiefly, the book is intended. 

A man of war is a curious place. I well recollect 
the astonishment and high admiration, with which 
some of its scenes filled me at first ; and the still deep- 
er interest, with which 1 afterwards watched the de- 
velopment of a system, so complicated, yet complete ; 
a system presenting the singular spectacle of a thorough 
monarchy, sheltered under the wings of republicanism. 
1 well recollect, too, the pleasure, with which I saw 
our navy, slowly but surely building up a fnir charac- 
ter for our nation abroad. My first wish, after enjoy- 
ing these things myself, was to have people at home 
enjoy them too ; and hence the copious journals, from 
which the materials for these letters have been drawn. 
The journals were commenced in the epistolary form ; 
and though the whole has been remodeled, and such 
corrections and additions have been made, as subse- 
quent reading has suggested, yet the changes have 
often been very slight. Personalities have been avoid- 
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cd, wherever it was possible. Where it was not, 1 
have, except in a few instances, used a sailor's privi- 
lege, and invented names ; so that those given must 
seldom be considered as the true ones. It was not 
persons, but scenes and customs, that I wished to pre- 
sent to the reader. 1 have extended the same liberty, 
in a few instances, to the names of ships, and also to 
the numbers of signals, where they are introduced. 
With all this caution, I have said nothing of an indi- 
vidual, not even of the lowest sailor, which I thought 
could wound his feelings for a moment. People in 
such ships, it is true, are the property of the nation ; 
but even there, private character has a sanctity, that 
ought not to be unnecessarily invaded ; and I am not 
the person that would do it. It may be well to tnen- 
tion here, that I have taken pains to consult or sound 
the officers on the subject, since our return ; and that s 
all, with one voice, give their approbation, in the' 
strongest terms. 

As to the countries we have visUed, I have said more 
about them than I intended ; but those persons whose 
judgment I value more than my own, put their veto 
upon my thoughts of curtailing, and I have submitted. 
I did this the more readily, as the countries are inter- 
esting, and I was indulged freely in my desires of exa- 
mining them. And besides this, I wished to make the 
book just what the cruise was, a mixture of land and 
sea, or in other words, to give in all their characters, 
sketches of a sailor's life, as enjoyed by , 

the public's well-wisher, 

GEORGE JONES. 
Yale College, May let, 1829. 
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SKETCHES OF NAVAL LIFE, &c. 



LETTER L 
To G. W. R. 

U. S. Frigate Brandywine, Potomac river, 
off the Poplars, seventy miles below 
Washington, August 19, 1825. 

MY DEAR GEORGE, 

You are surprised jou say, and so am I, for among 
the many dreams I have had of the future — and some of 
them were wild enough, that of turning seaman never 
entered. I am here though, and the change has been 
80 sudden and great, that my days seem more like vis- 
ions than realities. 1 recollect, when ordering some 
clothes in Washington a few days since, I told the man 
to adapt them to a ship life — I was going to sea : — the 
last words sounded so strange that I started and almost 
wondered whether my own tongue had spoken them. 
The sea however is before me, and beyond it are those 
countries, over which my imagination has so often hov- 
ered ; countries that I have read and talked and thought 
about, till every muscle within me was moving in rest- 
lessness to carry me towards them. I shall see them 
before long. This too seems like a dream : but it is a 
pleasant dream. 

And as to the new life, to which 1 am introduced, 
and the new characters 1 am among — I anticipate here 
n wide and singular field for observation. A sailor^s 

Vol. L I 



character is a carious one. There is in it so much of 
bold, reckless daring, coupled with the most childish 
fears and follies ; such fine, manly virtues, darkened 
bj great and repulsive, yet undissembled vices ; such 
openness in manner, and jollity in the heart, that I 
have never met a sailor, without being ipterested. 
How this character will bear examination we shall see : 
for I intend to study it somewhat, and you shall share 
my observations and their results. 

I have told you something about my application for 
the birth I occupy, and how through the interest of 
Col. B. seconded by my own perseverance, I succeeded 
in getting it ; though there were two or three other 
candidates. My office is that of schoolmaster, but 
what this means, or what are its duties, I cannot exact- 
ly tell : I only know, that those who understand these 
things, say it is a better situation than that of clerk for 
which I thought of applying, and recommended it ac- 
cordingly. The chaplaincy is now accessible only to 
clergymen, and if the case were different, I should not 
have applied for it. The midshipmen are to be my 
pupils, and a j/!ne, industricmsy set of pupils they will be, 
to judge from present appearances. But I do not know 
them yet, and it will be a long time before I shall well 
understand any of the characters around me ; so I shall, 
in my first letters, confine myself merely to what I see 
and hear. 

Let me then introduce you to our frigate. She is a 
noble vessel ; I well recollect my feelings as she first 
came in sight, yesterday. I had come down from 
Washington in a small sloop, whose narrow deck and 
scanty accommodations, with a rough sea, made me 
almost wish myself on terra firma again : but when the 



Brandjwine rose before me, Dice in every proportion, 
her spars delicately tapered, and all above like a thing 
of fancy and taste while all below looked proud defi- 
ance, I could not forbear a warm exclamation. I 
thought of her too, as rushing out on the broad deep 
ocean; receiving homage from man and elements; 
giving protection to the feeble, and putting the mighty 
to flight; carrying her banner into every port, and 
making the name of American feared and respected, 
and I did not wonder that an officer loves his ship. She 
is a frigate of the first class, carrying fifly four guns, 
thirty long thirty-twos on the main and twenty four 
thirty-two pound carronades on the upper deck. She 
has a round stern and is considered a fine model ; what 
strikes me most, however, is the dark threatening char- 
acter of her hiill : she looks as if made for exeQikion, 
and the man must be a dastard who would shrink from 
proving it : her very name is associated with blood 
shed for ^^ homes and firesides," and she will be a sa- 
cred ship after carrying general Lafayette back to his 
country. And now after this view of her exterior, let 
us get on the decks and take a look round. You are 
a novice, but I have learnt a little and will describe 
them as well as I can. The upper is called the spar 
deck, and by this name I shall always designate it in 
my letters : all from the mainmast aft forms the quar- 
ter deck, and this is appropriated exclusively to the 
officers : no seaman is allotted to be seen en it except 
on business ; when he enters it, he lifts his hat and 
an officer himself must do the same : to the latter, 
the compliment is always returned by the officer on 
duty. This is the most sacred part of the ship : but 
more of ship's ceremonies by and by. The ship's sides 
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extend about five feet above this deck, and are surmount- 
ed by a trough of painted canvass, running the whole 
length, the use of which puzzled me at first. This 
is called the hammock nettings, and contains the sailors 
baihmocks during the day : it is weather proof and the 
hammocks, ranging with the sailors' heads, are said to 
be a good defence in time of action. The whole! of 
this wall, if I may call it so, running around the spar 
deck is called the bulwarks. The next below this is 
the main or gun deck : the cabin occupies its after 
part and reaches nearly to the mizenmast. The par- 
titions^ of the cabin, or bulkheads, as all partitions are 
called on ship board, are moveable and taken down be- 
fore action. All Uie rest of this deck is open and clear 
except its range of heavy guns, or teeth, to use a 
sailor phrase, and is the one most depended on in time 
of action. To us it is a fine promenade, being of suffi- 
cient height to admit my walking erect, though you 
know I want but a trifle of six feet. Our walk is usu- 
ally between the cabin and the main mast, an ir^terval 
called the half deck, the larboard side of which be- 
longs also to the officers, though it has not the sacred 
character of the quarter deck. I will now descend a 
story lower : we come to the birth deck so called, be- 
cause originally used for swinging the men's hammocks 
during the night, though the main deck is now also 
employed for that purpose. They are excluded from 
this in day time except at meals : the mess cooks only 
are allowed to remain : each of these has his particu- 
lar place : his messchest and its utensils are there de- 
posited and it is his duty to keep them clean and in or- 
der. The birth deck however, properly so called ex- 
tends only a little abaft the mainmast : in its centre 



is the sick bay^ a room with bulkheads of open work 
and forming our hospital, now well filled, for a large 
number of our men are sick. This deck is supplied 
with air by a range of air ports twelve inches by eight, 
a few feet above Water mark ; they are closed at sea. 
The marines cluster around the mainmast : abaft the 
main-mast on each iside of the ship are three state 
rooms of comfortable size, occupied by the forward 
officers^ who are the boatswain, gunner, carpenter, 
sail maker and purser^s clerk. Just astern of thesei a 
bulkhead extends entirely across the deck and shuts out 
further view, but the bursts of laughter and odd noises 
that come from beyond it, show us that there is the 
steerage, the midshipmen's domicile ; and so it is. 
This is a room extending the whole breadth of the ves- 
sel and about twenty feet the other way : it is lined 
with chests for their clothes and lighted, as well as may 
be, by two air ports and a hatchway above, down which 
however is the ladder which leads to the ward room. 
The ward room is occupied by the lieutenants, purser, 
surgeon, chaplain, master and marine officers. It oc- 
cupies all abaft the steerage and is lined on each side 
with apartments about seven feet by &Ye^ which in the 
and lack of room aboard ship are dignified with the 
name of state rooms, as are also all others appropriated 
f individuals. But you have not seen my messroom 
yet, nor would you suspect where it is, for our feet 
are already below water mark and you would not look 
for it under the sea, and of course in a region of utter 
darkness. But there it is. Stand here in the steerage 
and look down that dark hole : it opens into a room 
they call the cockpit : a room wide but low, and with 
scarcely a ray of light. It is lined on three sides with 
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store rooms includiDg the dispensary or medical cham- 
ber and state rooms : beneath, and opening into it is 
the spirit room and abafl is the bread room, so that it 
is a considerable thoroughfare : the bread is served out 
frequently : the spirit pumped twice a day, and in the 
latter case, all lights in the room must be extinguished. 
Here are to mess the two surgeon^s mates, the captaia's 
clerk and myself, but as I am to do also the duties of 
clerk till we reach the Mediterranean, our mess will 
consist of but three, unless we choose to invite down 
some of the midshipmen, as is sometimes done. 

And now you turn to me and ask me how I like all 
this ? I answer vastly, even the cockpit with its dark- 
ness and heavy atmosphere. The name of the Medi- 
terranean is to me a salvo for greater evils than any 
of these : and besides, most things are evils only 
when we make them so. I have no objection to a 
little^ inconvenience ; it saves the feelings from stag- 
nation and an accommodating mind will work some 
happiness even out of miseries. Nor is our room so 
bad ailer all as you would think, at first sight : in 
winter, it is the most comfortable one in the ship : in 
summer the officers all spend much of their leisure 
time on the half deck : we are remote from noises and 
our mess is small. The latter is an important consid- 
eration with me. In front of the cockpit is the main- 
hold and beyond it, the ship's store rooms, usually fit- 
ted up by their occupants with considerable taste. Let 
me add, that as you stand in the ship looking forward, 
all the right half is starboard and all on the lefl lar- 
board (sometimes called to Port ;) and you will now be 
able I think to follow me in my sketches of scenes and 
characters on board. Adieu for the present. 



LETTER II. 

Frigate Brandywine, off the Poplars, ) 
Saturday, August 20, 1825. ) 

DEAR GEORGE, 

Ju3T before leaying WashiDgton, I met a gentlemaD, 
fonnerly my iastructor, who was engaged as teach- 
er of French for the O some years since and who, 

after having travelled four hundred miles to join her, 
was frightened off by the experience of one night on 
board. They put him, he said, down, down, down, 
below the little midshipmen ; he was kept awake by 
the noises, got into a fever and raved all night: in the 
morning an imaginary affront from one of the midship- 
men, sent him to the officer on watch, to complain : 
the officer took offence at his manner ; scolded too 
and Mr. L. gathering his things together, turned his 

back on the O forever. " O, Mr. Jones," he said, 

'* the man of war is a bad place : do stay away from 
him." I will give you my first night. Our room " be- 
low the midshipmen" was not ready for us and I was put 
in the steerage, where I soon got acquainted with Dr. F. 
a new comer like myself. We walked the deck and 
looked and wondered till nine, when we threw our mat- 
tresses on some chests and tried to sleep. How he suc- 
ceeded 1 know not, but I tried a long time to no pur- 
pose : the marines were swinging and talking on one 
side ; the lieutenants were up reading and joking one 
another ; at my feet were the midshipmen, some strew- 
ed on the floor, some in their hammocks, some talking 
and some hunting for their beds ; and near my head, 
when these noises would sink a little, I heard the dash- 
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ing of the waters aud the roar of winds. At last I got 
asleep, but was soon awaked lagain. The g^ard must 
be changed ; the midshipmen must be sent above and 
their clothes must first be hunted for, and this, togeth- 
er with the talk and laughter of those just from dutj, 
kept me awake awhile longer. Thus it :was all night. 
At dawn of daj, we were all aroused by strange noises 
on the spar deck. All around was bustle in a moment: 
the sailors, marines and midshipmen sprung from their 
hammocks and some of the latter ran above without 
dressing, with their swords in hand. I felt some one 

touch my shoulder and whispered that there 

might be an insurrection : had we not better go above ? 
I replied that there was no danger of an insurrection 
and if there was, such persons as we had much better 
keep below. Some of the midshipmen were also talk- 
ing of insurrection. It was soon cleared up however. 
A mulatto had got, what the Doctor calls the mania a 
potu^ and was screaming and kicking and biting and 
cursing every thing in his way. He was quickly se- 
cured and al] became quiet again. 

We got into our own room to-day and notwithstand- 
ing it is ^^ down, down, down,'' find our situation much 
improved. 

Monday^ 22. — Yesterday was a strange day to me. 1 
waked up in the morning and was startled to hear all 
kinds of noises on deck as if every body was busy, and 
it was so. I had yet to learn the saying, common among 
seamen, I believe, ^^ no Sunday over five fathoms wa- 
ter." We had none here ; but surely they mistake the 
interests of our country and their own interests who 
tolerate such things. If religion is useful on shore, 
and no one will doubt it, its salutary checks are doub- 
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\y needed among the wild and bold spirits in a ship, 
and religion anj where without Sabbaths would soon 
take a hectic character. And this brings me to a part 
of your letter, just received, that interested me much. I 
had thought a good deal of the difficulties in maintaining 
a christian character in such a place : I believe I saw 
their extent and magnitude, and it was this chieflj, 
that made me indifferent at times, whether I succeeded 
in my application or not. One thing I resolved on — at 
all hazards to maintain my christian profession, and 
though, it may often be difficult to ascertain the course 
of duty, yet when that is determined, firmly to tread 
in ' it. For the present I go quietly on, keeping very 
much to my room and books : I have my Bible always 
on my table and read it, but as to private devotion 
there is no privacy here. I hoped to get a »tate 
room, but have not succeeded, but I do the best I 
can. I find some part of the deck where I shall not be 
subject to interruption and offer regularly my petitions 
to a throne of Grace : and it is the heart, not the pos- 
ture or place, that our kind and gracious God regards. 
If I can keep this steadfast, all will be well. 

You will think from this, that I am discontented : far 
from it. I never enjoyed better spirits in my life. Our 
society, profaneness excepted, is very agreeable : the 
scene around me is extremely animating : men and 
officers and stores are arriving, and all is in a state 
of busy preparation. We expect to move further 
down the river in a few days. 

Off Blacksione^s Island^ Monday^ 29. — People on 
shore are apt to imagine a ship life extremely monot- 
onous' and uninteresting. In a man of war at least, it 
is quite the reverse : my interest is constantly awakcT, 
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my wonder excited, and I shall be obliged to pass 
over many scenes I should like to describe. We had 
one td-day that I will giye you: it was. a funeral. A 
man had died and I was called upon, for the second 
time to perform the service, as our chaplain has not 
yet arrived. We left the ship about 2 o^clock and steer- 
ed for the Virginia shore, a mile or two distant In 
the front of the boat were ten sailors, each with a red 
jacket, small straw hat, white pantaloons, and shirt 
with blue collar. Next was the coffin, with a flag over 
it, and behind, were two midshipmen with side arms, 
and myself. The boat was run ashore ; the sailors im- 
mediately jumped out and began to collect and pile up 
oysters from the shallow places, but were soon brought 
back, though with some difficulty by the young men ; 
they placed the coffin on their shoulders and we set 
out in search of a spot suitable for the grave. Hay- 
ing found one under some hollies, they went to work 
and I took a short walk on the shore, glad of getting 
once more on land and away from the noises of the ship. 
On returning I found they had left the place, having^ 
come they said to roots too large to be cut. We were 
looking around for another, when some of them start- 
ed a couple of young doves. Down went spades, hand- 
spike and everything else, and all started after the birds, 
but without success. Solemn as was our errand, I had 
some difficulty in keeping my countenance : we called 
them back and began again at the original place : 
the roots were cut and we dug a grave, about two feet in 
depth. All then ranged themselves around ; we took 
off our hats and I went through the service in our 
prayer book : some one dropped earth on the coffin, 
at the proper place : some pieces of an old tree were 
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put at the head and feet and we left him to his long 
rest. After a short time all came straggling back to 
the boat, some with the tools and the rest with their 
arms full of oysters. 

I am writing in our room, every now and then taking 
a drink of water, such as you would get in any creek 
around Washington, and esteeming it quite a luxury; 
for it was brought from shore but yesterday and is real- 
ly such. The doctor is walking at my right hand in a 
line ten feet long, beyond which he cannot go without 
bringing his head in contact with a huge beam. I can- 
not walk here at all. Beyond him are our barrels of 
provisions, and beyond that, a hatchway, down which 
come in sweet harmony the voices of some dozens of 
marines who are swinging in their hammocks : just op- 
posite this is another hatchway and from that quar- 
ter I hear the laughter, talk and whistling of the mid- 
shipmen : one is feasting us with melody from a flute. 
The noises on deck have ceased, but we have still an 
abundance and indeed are never without a sufficient 
quantum of it. 

Tuesday mornings 30. — I was interrupted last eve- 
ning by a visit from the surgeon and will now carry on 
the description, as it will give you a pretty good idea 
of our life here. After a hearty laugh at the scene 
on shore, I invited him to help us eat some oysters I 
had purchased in the morning. We were busily en- 
gaged at them, throwing the shells on the floor, for 
want of a tub, -when an order came down from the 
officer on deck, to extinguish the lights : the mag- 
azine was going to be opened. I heard it passed 
through the ship and all was soon in utter darkness. 
Our boy swung our hammocks as well as he could, 
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and we soon afler tried to stow ourselves away in 
them : but to do this expertly requires more skill 
than we have yet acquired. You know what a ham- 
mock is — an oblong hempen cloth, made to belly a lit- 
tle by a skillful fitting of the clues to its ends. The 
clues are small cords, drawn at their other extremity 
around an iron ring, and these rings being thrown 
over hooks in two of the upper beams, the whole 
swings loose in the air, about five feet above the deck. 
And now to get into it : — ^you draw a chair and make 
fhe attempt backward, but your light bed slips from 
under you, and you come to the floor with a momen- 
tum that satisfies you as to that method. The next 
effort is, to lay a leg across and swing yourself in ; 
but now it slips the other way and you come down on 
the opposite side. You get in bed at last, with bruised 
bones, and become alarpied lest they should be broken 
by a fall when asleep, for it is no easy matter to keep 
yourself balanced while awake : I tie myself in my 
hammock and so do pretty well. This morning the 
drum beat loud and long : I have learned to sleep un- 
der any noises, even when our room is full of sailors, 
as it oflen is at that time ; and was now awakened by 
the doctor, who was laughing heartily at my being 
able to doze amid such a concert. 

We are now opposite Blackstone^s island and shall 
drop still lower in a few days. Our mess stores have 
come to hand : we find ourselves well prepared in all 
things, thanks to kind friends in Washington, but shall 
find house-keeping an awkward business for some time. 

Good bye. 
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LETTER III. 



Frigate Brandjrwine, near the mouth > 
of the Potomac, Sept. 5, 1825. ) 



I>£AR GEORGE, 



There seems at last, a certainty of getting off soon. 
We came down to this place yesterday ; are now within 
full view of the Chesapeake; expect to enter it next 
Thursday or Friday, and then, " over the waves and fijur 
away." This morning I was waked, very early, by a 
little midshipman with half a dozen sailors at his heels. 
They had come to " holy-stone" the deck. You will 
stare at the expression : so you would at dozens more 
in use here, equally singular: I may give you a list of 
them some future day. The " holy-stone" is a hi^e 
block of free-stone, flat on one side : it is fastened to 
the middle of a strong rope, and half a dozen fellows 
draw it backward and forward over the deck, which 
another, in the mean time, sprinkles with sand and 
water. It cleans the floor better and in a shorter time 
than any other process could do. I went on deck, glad 
to escape from the confusion in our room, but found 
the holy-stones in use every where else, and the ship 
in an uncomfortable state. They were preparing for 
the Commodore : the ship was put in her best trim, 
the men ordered to clean and dress themselves, the 
marines had their new uniforms on, and every thing 
was in its holyday clothes. He arrived at noon : all 
hands were mustered on the spar deck to receive him, 
the officers were introduced, and his presence seems 
to give new life and spirits to the ship. Commodore 

Vol. I. 2 
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to-daj, was our chaplain : he had his trunks brought 
on board, but I believe was frightened off by the up- 
roar and riot : at all events, he tendered his commis- 
sion to the Commodore, and throwing himself into the 
next boat, lefl us to ourselves. If he is so easily fright- 
ened as that, why, it is welt that he is gone : a chap- 
lain in the navy must ^^ be made of sterner stuff.'^ I 
regret exceedingly that we go off without one. 

Friday^ 9. — " Septimi, Gades aditure mecum." — 
Early this morning the sounds gave indication that we 
were making a start, and by the time I got on deck, 
the ship was out in the Bay. The scene was beauti- 
ful indeed. A light house was on our right : far on 
the leil, the tops of some wooded hills were just visi- 
ble ; the whole intermediate space was filled with fine 
rolling waves^ covered with foam, and reflecting the 
rays of a bright sun, which after the dark atmosphere 
of yesterday, seemed to smile on our departure. Who 
shall return ? It is not for us to say, but to leave all 
to the disposal of an all-wise and gracious Providence. 
All hands were piped to muster early in the morning : 
the men were placed aft on the quarter deck ; the roll 
was produced, and commencing with the Commodore, 
each one of the officers and seamen answered to his 
name as it was called, the men each, in his turn, passing 
in review. We have a fine crew, but as yet badly 
disciplined ; they are young and hale looking fellows, 
but many of them are new or ^^ green ^^ hands, as they* 
are called here, and indeed many of the younger offi- 
cers see the ocean for the first time. 

At 2, P. M. we passed Cape Henry, and an hour af- 
ter laid to, for a pilot boat to receive our pilots. I 
saw it cast itself loose, hang for a moment on the wavQ^ 
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dart off homewwi, and feH dat I bad let go my bat 
hold on my <»oBtiy. The coontry itself^ soon after, 
sunk beneath the horizon, and 1 foond myself^ for the 
first time, where 1 had all my life wished to be, ^ maiia 
undiqne, et mdiqae coehmi.^ It is a grand scene. 
But I most ieare its grandeur, to be lolly felt, and per- 
haps imperfectly described, to another time. There is 
a character in it, that is jost now making an impression 
on us, in which there is not much of the grand or sub- 
lime. Most of the crew are sofferiog a good deal from 
sea-sickness. Oar ship sails nobly, bat is going to be a 
wet one : she pitches and roils reiy mach, and many 
even of the old sailors are mach affected. The scene 
after all is an amasiog one : one of my messmates is 
laid ap completely : the other is aboat, bat his face is 
pale as paper, his lips livid, and his eyes, with a bloe 
semicircle marked below them, have a most wofal ex- 
pression ; nor am I better off myself. 1 go into the 
steerage, and find it strewed with its inmates, some of 
them, poor fellows, in a bad way : the best relief is to 
* lie down and be quiet ; that is, in such quiet as a sick 
man would enjoy on shore, with a person at each bed- 
post, every one trying who could rock him the most, if 
indeed his bed does not slip from under him altogether : 
on deck, the first object that strikes one, is the marines, 
clustering about the forward ports, each one popping 
his head out as soon as he can get a chance ; and then, 
as he wipes his ashen lips, casting a longing but des- 
pairing look towards the West. The old tars sympa- 
thize deeply with them, and offer them salt water, 
with fat bacon and molasses as a grand specific. It 
seems as if a pestilence had passed ou the ship : the 
stoutest hearts quail before it, and the haughtiest faces 
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grow pale. Add to this that the main deck, including 
the forward cabin, is flooded -, that the water, ever and 
anon, comes dashing into the steerage and ward room, 
and along the birth deck, so that ours is the only place 
in the ship quite dry ; that every timber is creaking 
as if about to start from its place ; picture too, half a 
dozen midshipmen lying around our room, where they 
have taken refuge, and are mingling their groans with 
those of our own mess, and you may imagine the scene 
as evening gathers round, and the night before us. 
It will soon be oveY though, and we .shall then have 
light hearts and happy faces again. 

Quae precor tibi. 



LETTER IV. 

Frigate Brandywine, > 
at Sea, Sept. 16th, 1825. j 
DEAR GEORGE, 

Life, at sea, is usually represented as dull and mo- 
notonous, and so no doubt it is to most travellers. 
They are birds of passage simply : they do not feel at 
home : their accommodations are straitened ; the so- 
ciety perhaps is tiresome, and they are restlessly look- 
ing forward to something else. With us it is different : 
we carry our home with us : each fe^ls it to be so, and 
falls into a train of employments that keeps ennui at 
bay : among so many there is abundance of incident ; 
we have fine promenades for all weathers, plenty of 
room and plenty of society. I find the older officers 
very intelligent : ail are gentlemanly, and, as they are 
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less profane now, quite agreeable. We are flying 
from time too, you know, and our whole day is fifteen 
minutes shorter than it would be if we were standing 
still : so the hours haye no leaden wings here. A man . 
of war is also a curious place : every operation is on a 
large scale: our whole ship^s company consists of 
about five, hundred men, and nearly all of these are of- 
ten engaged in evolutions, while one is at a loss which 
to admire most — the cool self-possession of the officer, 
the active fearlessness of the men, or the ship itself, 
which, as she dashes through the waters, seems endued 
with the striking characters of both. 1 shall have to 
make brief work with many interesting scenes. And, 
to begin : We found our ship beginning to roll tremen- 
dously; her metal was too heavy, and on Saturday 
night we threw overboard seventeen tons of ball : at 
noon, on Sunday, the same quantity of our iron bal- 
last ; some of the guns were brought more amid ships, 
and she began to do better : in sailing she is a first rate 
ship, and the men have christened her ^^ the flying 
Brandy wine.^^ By the way, we hailed an English ship 
this afternoon, and after the usual enquiries, told them 
this was the U. S. frigate Brandy wine : they seemed to 
think we asked for brandy or wine, and their reply 
was, " no, no, not a drop." I amused myself on Wed- 
nesday in watching the men exercising the guns. 
This is done frequently: there are twelve men ap- 
pointed to each gun and its opposite: eight or ten 
guns make a division, and each division has over it a 
lieutenant and two or three midshipmen. Every one 
has his part, prescribed, and in the exercise, goes 
through the evolutions of a real engagement, except 
that no powder is used. It is superintended at first, 
and the orders are given by the lieutenant ; but he re- 
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tires, and his place is assumed at each gun bj its cap- 
tain, usuaily the most experienced in the number. 
They run in the gun, load, prime, point and fire tt 
with great rapidity, and each evolution is performed 
by order : with the orders 1 was highly amused, as 
each was given, I suppose from a kind of fashion, in a 
lengthened and drawling tone. The men are thus ac* 
customed to the ready use of their guns^ and grow con- 
fident and expert. We never indeed lose sight, for a 
moment, ol the true character of our ship. Though 
in no expectation of an enemy, the ship is so as to be 
ready for action in a few minutes, and unless the 
weather is bad, we have every evening what is called 
^irters^ presenting all the pomp and circumstance of 
an expected engagement. The music is ordered up 
just before sunset, and a well known beat of the drum 
summons each man to his gun. Their aames are call- 
ed by the midshipman, and each replies by rapidlj 
stating the part assigned him : thus, 



John Wallace, 


: 1st captain. 


- 


Sir. 


Richard Groves, 


: 2d captain. 


- 


^i 


Alexander Kemp, 


: 1st spunger, 


- 


4C 


John B. Hamilton, 


: 2d spunger, 


- 


4C 


William Miller, 


: 1st loader. 


- 


U 


Thomas Smith, 


: 2d loader, 


- 


4( 


Samuel Ellis, 


: shot and wadding man. 


(C 


Lawrence McEvan, : 


1st train and tackle man. 


U 


John M. Smith, 


, 2d train and tackle man. 


U 


William Powell, 


1st crow and 


handspike man. 


tf 


Charles Fisher, 


2d crow and handspike man. 


(( 


Peter Russel, 


fireman. 


- 


(( 


Richard Dawley, 


pumpman. 


- 


4C 


John Heath, 


powder boy. 


- 


(4 


John McNeiU 


: powder boy, 


- 


44 
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Absences are noticed : the midshipman reports to 
his lieutenant ; he, to the first lieutenant ; the latter, 
to the captain, and in a few minutes they are dismissed 
by the drum. Nearly all the officers and men have 
their stations on the two upper decks : a few on the 
birth deck, to pass powder : the non-combatants, as 
the purser, &c., remain in their rooms : the surgeon, 
his mates, and myself, have our place in the cock-pit, 
whither the wounded are to be brought. In some of 
our ships, they have quarters in the morning as well 
as evening ; and those, who go most for discipline, have 
the drum beat at unexpected moments, frequently at 
night. In eight* minutes, every man must be dressed, 
have his hammock lashed and in the nettings, and be 
at his station, all ready for a fight. We have also our 
stations in case of fire, and it made my blood curdle, * 
when I first read the book, and saw every thing pre- 
pared coolly and deliberately for an event, the most 
horrible that can be imagined. In such cases, the 
drum calls to stations : the first and second lieutenants 
visit the spot whence the alarm comes, and make re- 
port to the captain: engines are prepared, the pumps 
examined ; persons sent to the magazines to scuttle 
them when necessary : the marines drawn up with 
loaded muskets and fixed bayonets : — and then, we may 
hear the hollow roar of the fire, and feel it too, but no 
one may stir from his post. Exemplary and immedi- 
ate punishment will be the consequence. You will 
see the necessity for all this, where there are so many, 
and order must be the ^^ great, first'' law. There is 

* The time depends on the captain, and I have heard it stated 
from five to twelve minutes : I have ^ven the mean. 
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no place, where order woald seem a more difficult mat- 
ter, than in such a ship ; for we have here, men from 
all climates, speaking all languages, and of fierce, 
hold bahits : we have them too in close contact, in one 
family, without any associating or harmonizing princi- 
ple, but necessity. But this necessity is a strong one : 
we feel, at every point, that we are under military 
law, if you will allow the term, and the consequence is, 
that there is more order and unity of action in a ship of 
war, than you will meet with, any where else. Much 
too, is owing to the constant and close sapenrision the 
officers have, so that any irregularity is quickly seen : 
in most cases it is as promptly punished. But of pan- 
ishments, 1 suspect we have not yet had a fair specimen, 
so 1 will say nothing about them. They might be dis- 
agreeable to the general. I will turn to a more pleas- 
ant subject. La Fayette is like a father among us : 1 
believe every one looks up to him with filial feelings. 
The affection extends also to bis son and secretary, 
though they have no need of such helps to our kind 
and social feelings. I am only telling you, howerer, 
what every body knows. The general has been sick 
and confined to his room a considerable part of the 
time, but is now convalescent. 

Saturday^ Oct 1. — We have been flying on, throv^ 
fair weather and foul, till the coast of Europe is now- 
but a short distance ahead. The time when we first get 
sight of it will be an epoch in my life. We are all will- 
ing for shore, but are by no means tired of the sea ; at 
least I am not. In all its characters of dark, angry, 
gay, brilliant and placid, it is a grand object. And 
then, when we consider it Jg^ filled with life ; its in- 
mates herdii^ together, with social feelings like those 
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t>f animals on shore, and follow them in their sports 
and hattles, the fancy has room for exercise, as well 
as feeling. Think not the ocean a dark mass, of mat- 
ter, uniform and dull ; it is far otherwise. Our ship as 
she plunges through the waves, disturhs every moment 
thousands of animals, just such things as fancy would 
form, bright and delicate ; and the waves as they fall 
from the bow, are studded thickly with specks more 
brilliant than molten gold. I caught one of the little 
things, the other evening. I wanted a bath, and seat- 
ing myself by the bow, got a sailor to draw water and 
dash it over me. It seemed to glitter with gems as 
it poured from my head : one of them rested on my 
hand and remained half a minute, throwing out a light, 
like that of our fire-flies, but at much shorter inter- 
vals. The light rose, spread and sunk, and seemed, I 
thought, to be connected with the animal's breathing ; 
when carried to a light, nothing can be seen, not even 
a fluid. I often amuse myself with them. 

Then I turn me to the deck, and it requires no en- 
thusiasm of feeling to discover much beauty and inter- 
est there. I was there last evening at ten : the moon 
was up ; the men were sitting in groups telling their 
stories ; some moved slowly about, some had found a 
nook, and were reclining half asleep ; further aft, the 
officer on duty was pacing the deck with a rapid yet 
stately motion, swinging a trumpet as he walked : on 
the other side, half a dozen midshipmen swept back 
and forward. The lieutenant stopped a moment, 
threw a glance upward, and applying the trumpet to 
his mouth — the scenes in the Arabian nights were not 
subject to quicker changes. The midshipmen started 
and fell apart : the men jumped on their feet and form- 
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ed into long lines ; some ran aloA and became indis- 
tinct figures in the air : all then sunk into a momentary 
quiet : the word " haul" was given ; and, in the con- 
fused whistling of pipes, repeated and varied orders, 
the heavy tread of two hundred feet along the deck, 
in lines crossing and intermingling, an inexperienced 
observer would have seen nothing but inexplicable 
disorders. The motions of an Italian opera dancer 
are, however, not more set to rule or more regular. 

I am afraid of drawing too.many scenes, but' we had 
an amusing one in the cockpit, the other night, which 
I want to give you : such sketches too, will best, shew 
our life aboard, and I wish to make you familiar with 
it. The wind was high, the ship could carry little 
sail, and rolled very heavily: we were all awaked 
about midnight by the sliding of heavy masses through 
our room. The Commodore had laid in largely for 
the cabin table, and a hogshead of brown stout, having 
been found too bulky for his store-room, had been lash- 
ed to one side of ours : on the other side, was fastened 
a barrel of what were now empty bottles, though 
they had once contained cider and ale. Both were 
loose and playing peep about the room : we were 
holding council who should get up and fix them, when 
a lurch tripped up our barrel and spilled all its con- 
tents : the hogshead too went over, and now rolled in 
triumph from side to side, crushing every thing, bot- 
tles, barrels, hats and clothes, in its way : its own con- 
tents fared badly, for we could hear the porter gurg- 
ling from all its parts. It rolled under my hammock 
at length ; I whirled it round and secured it as well as 
I could. We got asleep again ; but were soon awaked 
by cries of " help, mercy, O help !" Each one threw 
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himself from his bed : L ran towards the spot, but 

tK)on cried out that his feet were cut : I started for a 
light, and we found it was a marine fallen from 1;he 
main deck. They had been pumping there : he laid 
down on the combings of the hatch, fell asleep, and 
was sent by a lurch into our room. He was carried 
to the bay, more frightened, however, than hurt. We 
were awakened another night, by similar cries from 
the same place ; but that was by a drunken fellow : he 
had come down like a lump of blubber, and was not 
injured ; he only could not get up again. There was 
another time in our room : — we had dinner on the ta- 
ble, and had been enjoying some nice soup. The boy 
had placed the dishes careiully against a bulk-head, 
but a heavy roll sent them all sliding handsomely out 
on the floor: I saw the returning lurch would carry 
them back with great violence : so up I jumped, and 
caught up as many as I could : it came with tremendous 
effect, and away I went head foremost against the bulk- 
head, dancing among the dishes at my feet, and trying 
to save my head and those in my hands as I could. The 
dishes fared much worse than if I had let them alone ; 
for nearly all were broken. But this will be enough 
for the present. I will only add that we have had a 
couple of heavy gales : the sea did not run mountains 
high, but we had some pretty little hills. 

Good bye. 
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LETTER V. 

Frigate Brandywine, ) 
English Channel, Oct. 3, 1825. > 

^^ Land O !'^ England was full in sight this morning 
when I went on deck. The coast seemed to he hroken 
into bays and proAiontories, forming, 1 helieye, Port- 
land bill, St. Aldan's head, and the southern extremity 
of the Isle of Wight, as we were in their meridian. I 
gazed on it with feelings of veneration^ love and pleas- 
ure. An American can scarcely behold '' Old England^' 
with any other. It seems almost like his native country, 
tmd though it cannot awaken fond remembrances, or 
take such strong hold on his feelings as the land, 
where are those who watch over his welfare with in- 
terest, and often think of him ; it is still the land of 
bis forefathers — where they lived and loved, and 
which they loved, and where their ashes now lie ; and 
their spirits would almost come and upbraid him as un- 
natural, if he could wish it ill. As I looked at it, 1 
thought of Locke and Milton and Bacon and Cowper. 
The " rival shore" came in sight towards evening ; 
but we have now a head wind, and are obliged to beat. 
They have just been heaving the lead : in shallow 
water this is easily done, but at this depth it is a more 
difficult operation. Men are stationed on the outside, 
the whole length of the ship : a rope is passed to them 
from the stern and so forward, each one keeping a 
few coils in his hand : a lead weighing about sixty 
pounds, and well armed below with tallow, is attached 
to it at the bow, and when all is ready, the ship is 
luffed up 80 as nearly to lose her head-way. The 
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officer then cries "all ready," and \» answered by the 
midshipman on the forecastle, "all ready sir" — 
"heave" is the order: the lead is dropped, and as 
each sailor shakes out his coil, he cries, " watch there 
watch." The quarter-master counts the fathoms at 
the stem, and makes report to the officer. We found 
ourselves in sixty fathoms. 

Tuesday^ 4. — I hurried on deck this morning to see 
" la belle France," and found it, as I was told it was, 
but a few miles distant. Cherbourg was astern, but 
so far, that we could only see the vessels at the mouth 
of its harbor : but the whole coast seemed to be a con- 
tinuation of villages, with here and there a tower or 
castle : some light houses were scattered along the 
shore : its waters were enlivened with various craft,, 
sffid the whole had an animating character. At 2 P. 
M., we got a pilot, and an hour after came to^ withni 
seven or eight miles of Havre. A boat was sent, wit& 
orders to lie off till moitiing, and then communiciAe 
with the GeneraPs family, who are probably expecting 
him there. 

Wednesday 5. — The wind was fair this morning, and 
we moved up nearer to the city : a steam boat soob 
afler came off, bringing tfhe lady and children of Mr. 
6. W. Lafayette. The meeting took place on deck, 
and was an affecting one ; but 1 was sorry all hands 
were not kept below, at the time. His family consists 
of three daughters and two sons, all with interesting 
features. Though we all felt regret at parting with 
the good old man, yet every one seemed to sympathize 
with their happy feelings. With them came our con- 
sul and other gentlemen from Havre : when all were 
aboard, a salute to the city, of twenty one guns was 
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&red, which, an hour after, was returned. They re^ 
malned several hours on hoard. The general took 
leave of all of us in the cahin ; — and he is one of those 
men, one meets with sometimes, whose hearty ^^ fare* 
we IP' is equal to a minister's blessing : he added many 
expressions of kind feeling and invitations to the hos- 
pitalities of his house. We all accompanied him to 
the gang-way : he stopped ; looked around on us ; a 
softened expression passed over all his features, and 
he turned to shaking hands again. Each of us gave 
him another adieu : he next turned to the sailors : the 
nearest pressed forward to receive his notice, and then 
seating himself in the chair, he was lifted over the 
bulwarks and placed in the boat below. His family 
followed, and each of us felt a chasm in our society. 
The midshipmen have commissioned one of our passen- 
gers to procure a table urn in Paris, to be presented to 
him, as an expression of their affectionate regards.* 
The other passengers and the Commodore also took 
leave of us : they received a parting salute of seven- 
teen guns. The steam boat, after they got aboard^ 
X9n around our ship ; we manned our shrouds and 
cheered them : they returned the cheers, and the boat 
passed off towards Havre, leaving us to ourselves. 
Our sails were then 'filled, and we bore away, our 
course to the west. 

Friday^ 7, 9 P. M. — Had any one told me, at this 
time last evening, that we should now be at anchor 
and on English ground, I should have thought him 
foolishly jesting or mad. At Cowes, \n England, we 



* Some difficulty arose from the yillaiuy of the artist, and iho 
duuracter of the present was changed. 
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are, however, and that too, with the expectation of 
remainhig here long enough, to let us see a good deal 
of the country around. We sailed from Havre with a 
pleasant breeze, bat it soon after changed to the West- 
wardy and came on to blow a considerable gale. After 
beating against it till this morning, the ship was found 
to have worked out so much of her oakum, that it was 
deemed imprudent to proceed. We accordingly hoisted 
a jack and fired a gun for a pilot ; and having procured 
one, ran for the straits between the isle of Wight and 
the main land. The transition from very rough to 
smooth water, with the prospect of a taste of shore 
again, you may suppose, was agreeable enough. It pre- 
pared us to enjoy the view as we entered the Western 
end of these straits, one of the finest views, I believe, in 
the country. The most striking objects are the " nee- 
dles,^' some isolated chalk clifis of great height, whose 
shape is well designated by this name : they are per- 
fectly white, and were throwing back the rays of a 
clear sun when we passed. Just East of them, is a large 
bay, with a perpendicular wall of chalk rising three 
hundred feet around it. Amid views, less novel, but 
not less picturesque and beautiful, we glided on to our 
present anchorage, which is about half way through 
the straits, and a mile from Cowes, the principal town 
on the island. There has been a great run on the 
purser : every one has filled his pockets well, and put 
out his best clothes for a visit to shore on the mor- 
row. 

Monday^ 17. — I have made a large chasm in my 
dates, but you must fill it up, by imagining me ramb- 
ling all over the country ; in castle and lordly hall ; 
among ancient ruins and in cities, few of which I shall 

3* 
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notice, for my object you know is, to describe life, ra^- 
ther in the ship than on land. On the morning" after 
onr arrival, Cowes was filled With onr officers, each 
one with cocked hat aiid sword or dirk ; and what the 
people, I supposed, like better, with his pockets full 
of money. Most of us got carriages and drove out to 
Carisbrook castle. Of this venerable and highly in- 
teresting ruin, you will find an excellent description 
in Prof. Silliman's Journal. It dates its origin in Saxon 
times, dark stormy times ; and it required little effort 
of the imagination, as we hung over the battlements, 
to repeople them with mailed and crested warriors ; 
to aee the affrighted peasants hurrying in, and their 
iron hearted invaders crowding round ; to hear then^ 
the cry and din and wild uproar of battle, the shout of 
exulting victory, and the deep and hollow and stifling 
curse of those who can do no more. We start — the 
bee is humming in the thick ivy by our side, and we 
feel how the fashion of the world passeth away. We 
live through centuries, in a few minutes, at such a 
place. Charles I. was confined at Carisbrook, a short 
time before his execution : they showed us part of the 
room, and the window through which he attempted to 
escape. I do not know what the people thought of us 
that day ; for we were a jolly set, and some of the offi- 
cers tossed shililng pieces to every poor looking per- 
son they saw on the way. 

We visited Portsmouth and its harbor: the latter 
wa^ a beautiful sight, for it was almost literally covered 
with men of war. It is a noble enemy to cope with. 
Two one hundred and twenty gun ships had been 
launched but a few weeks previous, and were then 
lying side by side, receiving their mahogany galleries. 
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gildiDg and fret work. Among' a lai^e number of 
seventy fours, here are " obscura turba," the Victory, 
Lord Nelson^s ship in the battle of Trafalgar was point-» 
ed out to us, and we took the first opportunity to visit 
it. It is now too old for active service, and is used as 
a receiving ship, but seems to be kept for little else v 
than show. We found her in excellent order, every 
part nice and clean. They have marked the spot 
where Nelson received his death wound, by a brass 
plate, on which is inscribed his short but memorable 
speech before the battle, "England expects every 
man to do his duty." In a small state room of the 
cockpit, we were shewn the spot where he died ; he 
embarked at Portsmouth for his last cruise, and a lofly 
monument, to his memory, has been erected a few miles 
from the city. Our conductor pointed to a small state 
room, opening into the cabin, and told us that there 
he had kept his coffin. It is a fact, that for some years 
previous to his death, he had always carried his coffin 
with hiin. Captain, since Admiral Hallowell, had it 
made from the wreck of the L'Orient, the French ad- 
miral's ship, which blew up at the battle of Aboukir, 
and probably in a freak of good humor, presented it 
to his lordship. Nelson accepted it, and had it con- 
veyed to the Vanguard, then his flag ship, where the 
astonishment of the sailors, when they found it was 
the admiraPs coffin, may well be imagined. " Look 
out for hot work boys," was the cry, " the admiral has 
shipped his coffin : we may set about making our 
wills." He had it placed upright, with the lid on, 
against the bulkhead of his cabin, just back of his seat 
at dinner ; but was at length prevailed on, by the in- 
treaties of an old servant, to su£fer it to be carried be- 
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low. When he remoyed to the Fondroyant, it was 
'Carried with him, and placed on the gratings .of the 
quarter deck, where it remained several days. One 
day, on coming out, he found his officers around, look- 
ing at it : ^^ you may look at it, gentlemen,^' he said, 
^' as long as you please ; but depend on it, none of you 
shall have if 

From the Victory, we went to the king^s Yacht, 
which was close by : it is a magnificent bauble, rich 
as carving and gilding can make it. The interior is 
done up in splendid style, and^has a small but choice 
library ; they seemed to take great pleasure, in shew- 
ing us the bed on which his majesty slept, on his late 
visit to Ireland. I forgot to ask, whether he got sea 
sick or not : it was on the sea shore at Portsmouth, 
that Canute gave or received an useful lesson about 
kings. Spithead is just outside of the harbor, and was 
also covered with ships. 

It was late at night when we returned. The water 
was smooth as a mirror, and as bright : a single golden 
line shot from the bow of our boat and followed us, 
still bright and glittering, some distance astern. As 
the oars were lifted up, each seemed to drop a treasure 
of gems: and the miser counts not his hoarded wealth 
with half the satisfaction as that, with which I looked 
upon mine in sea, sky and air, that night. 

" For me, all around, all nature's stores combine. 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine.'* 

Good night. 
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LETTER VI. 

Frigate Brandywine, > 

near Cowes, October 19, 1825. 5 
DEAR GEOB6E, 

Our own ship has had a great many visitors of late, 
and I understand has been greatly admired. She has 
not had time however to get io very good order, and 
her men and younger officers scarcely know yet what 
discipline is. But they are beginning to tighten the 
reins^ and we are all improving. L. and myself no 
longer walk arm in arm od the quarter deck ; that I 
found was out of order : I have leamt to ask for ^^ per- 
mission to go ashore,'' instead of ^^ leave of absence fof 
the day,'' and have got into the way of reporting my- 
self on my return. Other things, not less singular at 
first are beginning to be understood: I made a sad 
blunder two or three days since. L. and 1 wished to 
take an early start for Southampton, and I was walk- 
ing the deck, trying to devise some way of getting 
over, when the steam-boat for that place approached. 
I expressed a wish to be on board : our old English 
pilot was near me, and asked if he should hail her : I 
answered as innocently ^^ yes" ; so up he jumped on 
the hammock cloths, and began to wave his hat and 
bawl with ail his might. The officer of the deck soon 
spied him, and called hin^ to account : he told on me, 
and 1 had my turn next. They informed me, that no 
one is allowed to hail a vessel, from a man of war, with- 
out express permission from the commaoder ; all of 
which 1 ought to have had sense enough to know before. 

I have gained some more knowledge ; but that sick- 
ened me very much of sea life, for a time. We had 
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flogging last Sunday. The lighter kind of punishment 
I have frequently seen : in these cases the culprit is 
ordered to the gang way or a gun : he is made to put 
off his coat, and a boat-swain^s mate being called, pro- 
duces a rope about two feet long, and half an inch 
thick, called '^ the colts,'' with which he gives him 
^' half a dozen '' or more on the back. The men stop, 
give the thing a moment's attention, and pass on, and 
no one thinks of it afterwards. 

But, last Sunday, the cries of the boat-swain and 
his mates i^re heard through the ship, '^ all hands to 
witness punishment, ahoy," and the men ascending to 
the spar deck, collected into a dark mass about the 
gang' way. A midshipman was sent to notify the offi- 
cers, and these w^re seen, shortly after, grouping on 
the quarter deck, each with a cutlass or sword, itl 
hand. The marines were drawn up at the fssam^ plac6, 
with fixed bayonets, and the culprits now appeared, 
under care of the master-at-arms. The, charge wm 
drunkenness : the rules for the gorertimefet of the na- 
vy, affecting their case, were read, and they were ot^ 
dered successively to the gang-way, where their backs 
were laid bare, their wrists tied to the bolwark, and 
^^ half a dozen" inflicted with the cats. The cats are 
formed by attaching twelve small, but solid cords, to 
the end of a stick about a foot in length : they were 
laid on with skill and force, and made the poor fel- 
lows cry loudly for mercy. Each one was questioned 
closely as to the person from whom he procured the 
liquor, but none could tell ; except one man, and he im- 
plicated our mess-boy. Poor Anthony was called, and 
confessing, was ordered immediately to be tied up. I 
never saw a fellow so astonished : but before he had 
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recovered sense enough to know whether his hea^ or 
feet were uppermost, he was all ready, and the cats 
were applied : they say, the sensation is just as if melt- 
ed lead were poured on the hack.' All have to witness 
these things : I went below, when it was over, threw 
myself on some camp stools, and, for the first time, 
hearti ly wished myself in America again. Still, though 
the most disagreeable, it is one of the most necessary 
parts of naval discipline : but 1 will not say more about 
it now. The ^^ rules and regulations for the better 
government of the navy,'' which I mentioned, are read 
every Sunday immediately after general muster. 

The ship is ready for sea again, and we shall sail 
as soon as the wind will suffer us. 

Saturday^ 22. — We are again out in the channel, if 
that can be the same water which but lately tossed this 
huge mass about, till every timber seemed starting from 
its place, and is now suffering us to glide on with a mo- 
tion scarcely perceptible. We ran out at the Eastern ex- 
tremity of the straits, and passed close by the spot where 
sunk the Royal George, a ship of one hundred and 
eight guns, and long the pride of the British navy, car- 
rying with her a victualling ship, then alongside. She 
had just come from sea, and was careening for a new 
cruise : the sailors families were on board : a sudden 
flaw struck her, and she went down, carrying the Com- 
modore and abou^ nine hundred persons to the bottom. 
Her place is now marked by a buoy. Cowper has 
commemorated the event by a little poem, begin- 
ning with 

" Toll for the brave. 
The brave are no more ; 
All sunk beDeath the wave* 
Fast by their native shore." 
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Monday^ 24.— One of the mariDes died last night : 
the second man we have lost, since we left home. The 
hod J was laid out, and kept covered with a flag*, in a 
suitable part of the deck, with one of the mess to watch 
it, until towards noon to-day : when the cry was, ^^ all 
hands bury the dead, ahoy.^' The deck was soon fill- 
ed with men, the rough features of the seamen set- 
tling for a moment into a grave and solemn expression. 
The corpse was brought up, sewed into its hammock, 
with a cannon ball attached to the feet : it was laid on 
a board, by the opened gangway, and all uncovering, 
the ceremony was commenced. At the part, ^^we 
therefore commit his body to the dieep,^' one end of 
the board was raised, and a single plunge told that the 
body had reached its long, long home. 

At eleven, we passed a lumber ship from Quebec, 
water-logged, as sailors call it : she was occupied by a 
merchantman, that had found her entirely deserted, 
and was trying to get her into port. IMs now heavy 
weather, and I suppose they will not succeed. 

Thursday^ 27. — Our reckoning, at noon yesterday, 
gave us two hundred and twelve miles: to-day, we 
found we had made two hundred and three. Thus 
we dash onward, and day after day presents the same 
view, of sky above, and dark, rolling waves below, till 
we feel like a world by ourselves : till we think al- 
most of the pains, and noise, and tumult, of the far dis- 
tant shores, as of things in which we have no concern ; 
and join with Burns in singing, 

« What's this dull world to me." 

Let me give you some further Insight into these 
worlds, or kingdoms, in miniature. You must not uo- 
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derstand, however, what I shall say, as connected with 
the ship I am in : it will be rather a yiew of the or- 
ganization of such ships generally, and is the result of 
many enquiries, as well as of observation. 

To begin then : there is no republicanism in a man 
of war. One sees this, the moment he sets foot on 
board, and feels it, afterwards, in every pc^ of the 
complicated, yet well ordered system, with which he 
is brought into contact The first thing that ^rikes 
him is, the authoritative tone of one class, and tiie 
ready, and implicit obedience of the other. There caa 
be no hesitation : no stopping to enquire about expedi- 
ency ; but when a thing is ordered, it must be done ; 
even when he who gives the order, is, as is often the ^ 
case, a mere piping school boy. You see at once, that 
even the midshipman is placed at an infinite elevation 
above the seamen : but his turn of submission also 
comes. He can no more question the orders of a lieu- 
tenant, than a sailor can his : he gives up, to this offi- 
cer, his promenade, as soon as the latter sets foot on 
it : relinquishes to him the starboard side of the quar- 
ter deck in port, and the windward one, at sea; and - 
the lieutenant, in his turn, shews all this respect to the 
Commander. The latter is, then, literally, " monarch 
of the peopled deck." 

His power is limited, but is still a tremendous pow- 
er ; and even when he passes his limits, the best course 
usually is submission. Courts-martial ofi*er, it is true, 
a ready method of redress, and it is one open to all, 
even to the meanest sailor ; but unless the outrage is 
gross, or the complainant high in office, in most cases, 
the trial of strength is a desperate one. I give it as 
the result of some observation on shore, and many en« 

Vol. I. 4 
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quiries, since leaving it, that, were I a warrant or com-' 
missioned officer, I should strenuously avoid a court 
martial with my Captain or Commodore. High minded 
as officers are ; and close and patient, as is usually 
their scrutiny, I should not expect, and it would scarce- 
ly be in human liature to give, that impartial and even 
handed justice, we receive on shore. On the one side 
is a man, perhaps low in rank ; at best, a powerless in- 
dividual : on the other, is one, on whom the comfort 
and future prospects of the court, materially depend ; 
one, who can dash the hopes, and thwart the purposes 
of each individual in it, with impunity, and that per- 
haps for life. I say again, human nature is not to be 
trusted to such an odds. Still more should I dislike to 
have such an officer for my accuser : in such a case, 
he will probably appoint the court, in all its parts : 
will have to give his signature to their decision, and 
perhaps inflict the penalty. Ought all this to be ? or 
is it a necessary evil, in the system of Navy regula- 
tions ? I have touched on the subject undesignedly, 
but I will extend my remarks to courts-martial, in gen- 
eral, in the Navy. Their number has oflen produced 
an outcry in our public papers ; and, with complaints, 
that our best officers are dragged forward, to have 
their feelings wounded, if not to the injury of their 
names, the question is often asked, where is the ori- 
gin of this evil ? It may be answered, partly, doubt- 
less, in the very nature of the profession. An officer's 
character must stand pure, or it is of little worth : 
when insinuations are thrown out against it, they can 
often be wiped off, only by a court-martial ; and it is a 
natural resort. But the case is often different: some- 
times they arise from private enmities; much more 
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frequeDtly, from errors of judgmeDt or action, that re?- 
quire public censure from a superior. To one, how- 
ever, who looks on, and sees with what a vast sacrifice 
of peace, if not of character, such matters are conduct- 
ed, the adyice seems of the first consequence — avoid, 
most strenuously, the causes of courts-martial. If I 
were a regular officer, such would be my course. It 
18 true, if he is greatly wronged in the decision, he 
may console himself with the just sympathies of his 
fellows : but he will soon find, that even sympathy is 
an eyil in the Nayy ; and, that the officer who receives 
it, is lowered, by that very fact, from the proper dig- 
nity of his station. He will, at best, come out with a 
repaired character, never as valuable as a whole one : 
I repeat, I should, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, greatly dread engaging in a court-martial, and 
carefully avoid it. 

But I have wandered, and return again. To one, 
who, like myself, has always been accustomed to see 
the sword of power in the scabbard, this constant view 
of its bare edge and point, suspended as it is, over us, 
though not by a hair, yet by a slight cord, excites at 
first unpleasant sensations. But we soon get used to 
it, and if one does not jostle, or trifle with it, it hangs 
innocently enough. I have more to say on the sub- 
ject ; but must write now^ as book-keepers do, '^ Car- 
ried forward.'' Adieu. 
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LETTER VII. 

Frigate Brandywine, > 
at Sea, October 29, 1826. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

The captain is an officer, so high in dignity and 
rank, that he ought not e^en to shew himself often to 
vulgar eyes ; and those, it is said, who succeed best, 
confine themselves most to their cabins. He, conse- 
quently, seldom interferes with the active duties of the 
ship : his orders are given, generally, to the first lieu- 
tenant, or through a midshipman, to the officer of the 
deck; and, though exercising a close scrutiny over 
every part, it is without appearing to do so. 

Such is this officer, in the ship : but he ha& other, 
and much higher duties ; and these should never be 
lost sight of, in forming our estimate of his character. 
The other officers feel themselves members of a sin- 
gle vessel : he must take more enlarged views ; for 
he is the connecting link between his own ship and 
other ships ; between his own nation and other nations. 
In official intercourse abroad, he, of course, appears, 
and his character gives a tone to all such proceedings. 
To fit him for this, requires an assemblage of qualities 
seldom found in one man — a mind well disciplined ; 
expanded views of society ; thorough knowledge of 
history, laws and governments ; sound judgment ; 
quickness, decision, firmness and intrepidity. 

I come now to the other officers. The first lieuten- 
ant has the actual superintendance of the ship. He 
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is the oldest* lieutenant on boari, and on his charac- 
ter, that of the ship very much depends. His powers 
are very great, and reach to every part ; and, as it ia 
most felt, the office is apt to be an invidious one : btit 
murmurs, if any, are silent ones. He can even thwart 
the captain, and often does so, while his actions have 
the semblance of obedience. He ought to be a man, 
ready and prudent ; not harsh, but decisive ; and abov6 
all, well skilled in all the duties of a ship. In times 
of danger, he takes the trumpet ; as he does also in ^ 
getting under way and coming to anchor ; but, in all 
other cases, is excused from the services of the deck : 
but he is responsible for the cleanliness and good order 
of the ship : complaints of grievances are made to 
him : he decides on duties and rights gives permission 
to leave the ship, when for the day only : signs orders 
on the store rooms ; and, when the captain is absent, 
is commander of the ship. 

To a frigate of this class, there are five more lieu- 
tenants, each taking rank according to his date. I 
suppose you do not know what a watch is. The day 
is divided into five parts, of four hours each, called 
watches, and two, of half that length, called dog 
watches ; though the name of watch is a general term 
for all of them. These lieutenants keep watch, each 
in his turn ; when he has command of the deck, and 
at sea, sails the ship, but is not sulOfered to make any 
very material alteration in the sails, without sending 
to the captain for permission. He also reports to the 
captain any unusual incident ; sees that the men have 
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their meals, at the proper hour ; and has a general 
supervision of the upper deck. In port, the general 
passing concerns of the ship are under his care : he 
must he applied to for a boat, when one is wanted : 
every individual must report to him, when he leaves 
the ship, or returns : he is notified of the approach of 
boats, and prepares for them, when necessary : he 
keeps account of the position of the cables, and re- 
ports the state of things to his successor, at the close 
of his watch ; and the hour of noon, to the captain, 
when it arrives. The one on duty is familiarly called, 
*' the offieer of the deck." The youngest lieutenant, 
in addition to this, is the visiting officer, when other 
national ships arrive in port. 

It is generally thought, on shore, that the sailing 
master, or ^^ master," as he is usually called, sails the 
ship. He has nothing to do with this duty. His office 
is the most responsible one, next to that of the first 
lieutenant ; his duties are the most arduous and com- 
plicated ; and yet, the station is usually given to 
a midshipman. It is a separate rank in the navy, 
and, heretofore, has been filled by its proper charac- 
ters, but this is now getting out of fashion, and the 
oldest midshipman is, usually, the incumbent. It is an 
excellent preparative for his higher duties, and the 
eagerness to recommend himself in that station, is so 
great, that the midshipman, usually, does better than 
the regular master, whose expectations are confined to 
his present rank, and, therefore, without the stimu- 
lants possessed by the other. The ship's stores of all 
kinds ; her rigging, spars, sails, &c. : the hold, and its 
appurtenances, come under his care : he prepares the 
cables for anchoring, and cleans and stows theni^away 
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when the anchor is weighed : he keeps the ship^s reck" 
oning and log books, and, at sea, reports her position, '' 
at least, once a day, to the captain. I said he never 
sails the ship : I had forgotten that at quarters, and, of 
course, in action also, he has the deck. 

The purser's birth is, I think, the best in the ship. 
There is none that brings more respect; and what is 
better still, in a short time, it brings wealth enough to 
render the man independent^ and in circumstances, to 
throw up his commission, when it becomes burden- 
some. The situation of the other officers is different ; 
and, I think it is a matter well worthy of consideration, 
among those, who are looking to the sea, that although 
an officer's life is generally a pleasant one, and enjoy- 
ed greatly, circumstances may, and do occur, to change 
its character ; and it is often, to him, a bitter reflec- 
tion, that he is bound to it for life ; his education and 
habits, unfitting him for any other respectable profes- 
sion. A three years' cruise, in a vessel like this, will 
bring to the purser a nice little fortune : I have heard 
of a similar one, in the Pacific, producing ^30,000 : 
the Mediterranean station is not so profitable, but is by 
no means a contemptible one. This officer has his 
salary, like others, but his main profits arise from slops 
and groceries. Slops are served out, once a month : 
the lieutenants keep a clothes' list of their respective 
divisions, in which is registered all the wardrobe of 
each sailor : this is produced, the last day of every 
month ; the wants of each individual noted ; and on 
the following day, these are supplied. Government 
has limited the profits on slops, to ten per cent., but 
on other articles, it is much greater : groceries pro- 
duce fifty ; and cloth and such articles, twenty five per 
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cent. Of the last, the officers, themselves, generallj 
purchase large quantities. Vast sums of money pass 
through the purser's hands ; and large securities are 
required, at the Department, which must he frequently 
renewed. The comfort of the officers depend a good 
deal on the commissary, and he has, therefore, little 
difficulty in securing their good will : it is a snug 
hirth ; better, I believe, in our navy, than in any 
other. 

We have two marine officers : their birth is nearly 
a sinecure. The marines are drilled occasionally and 
inspected; and the officers are responsible for their 
appearance ; but all this requires little attention : still, 
the marines are a necessary order of men, and they 
must have officers. 

These, with the surgeon and chaplain, form one 
class of officers : they are entitled to the wardroom, 
and to the starboard side of the quarter deck in port ; 
and have the right of coming on board at the starboard 
jgangway, when this distinction is made, which, how- 
ever, is seldom the case. The larboard side of the 
quarter deck is appropriated to all the rest, down to 
the forward officers. 

The midshipmen form an interesting class, both 
from their age and number ; and still more, because 
they are going to be our commodores and captains, 
when the navy will be a far more important branch of 
our national system than it is now. You will find me, 
often in my letters, alluding to the future ; for I love 
to do it. I love to think of our nation, as one of the 
mightiest in the earth; an astonishment and a pro- 
verb, for its free, and noble, and happy institutions : 
and such, I believe, it is going to be. Foreigners, 1 
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know, sneer at such talk, and such predictions ; — and 
let them : yes, let them, till the sneer turns, as it never 
fails to do, into secret, though ungrateful acknowledg- 
ments of their justice. We will still talk, and, I hope, 
shall act the part of wisdom, in forming oikr institutions 
to such a character. No one needs attention more, in 
reference to this, than the class of officers I have 
named ; hut I reserve my remarks on this subject, to 
another time. 

We have twenty five on board, distributed as fol- 
lows. Four of the oldest are appointed to the fore- 
castle, where they keep watch in succession, and have 
the forward sails under their particular chaise ; all 
subject, however, to the officer q£ the deck. One is 
permanently stationed on the main deck, to oversee 
its concerns : one, for a like purpose, on the birth 
deck ; and one has charge of the holds : the last must 
be present, when the liquor is pumped, and watch it 
well, for on no other subject are the men so thievishly 
disposed. These three keep no watch : all the rest 
are divided into three or four watches, as the case may 
be ; generally into three, and take their turns at deck 
duty ; where it is their business to see the lieutenant^s 
orders understood and obeyed ; to muster the men, 
at night, when their watches come on deck, and fre- 
quently afterwards, for the purpose of keeping them 
awake ; and to act, generally, as aids to the officer of 
the deck. One of them must be in each top, when 
the higher sails are set. These duties, which yield 
neither to time nor weather, go hard with some of the 
younger ones, poor fellows ; and, I suppose, as they 
pace the wet decks at night, they frequently think of 
home. Sometimes they come across a tempting cor- 
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Der of the deck, and stow tbeijoiselves away in it : if 
detected, their companions quietly slip a noose around 
the ancle, and the sleeper awakes from dreams of 
home and snug parlour, to find himself swinging, heels 
upward, in the air. In port, they occasionally prefer 
their hammocks, as a less uncomfortable place than 
the deck ; but this is a dangerous experiment, and if 
repeated, is punished by suspension from duty, for a 
few days. 

I will relieve this long detail, by a beautiful little 
scene, we have just had above. It was the moon ris- 
ing from the sea. The breeze was light, and the sur- 
face of the water was scarcely ru£9ed, though there Is 
a heavy swell. A slight ruddiness first appeared on 
the horizon : it deepened gradually till it became of a 
dark violet, and next, of a scarlet hue : amid this rich 
coloring, a deep red spot seemed to shoot up, and rest 
for a moment on the waters ; and then came the full, 
round moon, in her brightness and beauty, and the 
whole atmosphere was lit up into gladness. We have 
approached the Spanish coast, and the air has a soft- 
ness I have seldom felt : the flute has been going all 
the afternoon, in the steerage, and I never saw, before, 
so much cheerfulness on board. We expect to be at 
Gibraltar, in a few days. Adieu, 
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LETTER VIII. 

Frigate Brandywine, > 
at Sea, October 31, 1825. > 
BEAR GEORGE, 

I HAVE despatched the nobles of the ship ; and will 
now deal, as hriefly as possible, with the rest The 
marines form a class, distinct from all others ; associa- 
ting little with the rest, and from their character, as 
well as duties, never high in favor with the "tar." 
In port, a sei^eant's guard, consisting of thirteen, is 
always kept, during the day, in uniform, on the quar- 
ter deck : the remainder take turns at guard in differ- 
ent parts of the ship ; two at the gangways ; perhaps, 
one at the bow ; one at the cabin door; one at the 
water cistern ; one over the prisoners, and one at the 
store rooms. At sea, the lower guards are the same : 
the rest pull and haul on the spar deck, and are, there, 
subject to the same orders as the sailor. 

A ship like this is entitled to about sixty marines, 
and three hundred and eighty sailors; and the proper 
selection and distribution of the latter, which belongs 
to the first lieutenant, and is a matter of great import- 
ance, is always considered as an excellent trial of his 
tact. They are formed into several grades. The 
first is called seamen^ and comprises those capable of 
doing any ship's duty aloft, and on deck : they amount 
to about one hundred, and receive twelve dollars per 
month, with a ration. The second class receives two 
dollars less, and includes what are denominated ordi- 
nary seamen^ men accustomed to salt water, but not so 
expert as the former. They are ahout one hundred 
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and fifty Id number, and to them, with the seamen, are 
assigned the yards, the forecastle, and all the difficult 
and dangerous parts of the ship^s duties. We come 
now to the landsmen^ or ^' green hands,^^ here, amount- 
ing to about one hundred ; and for eight dollars pay, 
performing the less honorable services of the after- 
guard and waiaters. The after-guard comprise the 
better characters among these, and have their station 
on the quarter deck \ the waisters settle a degree low- 
er, and occupy the gwk deck ; a set of men, geserally, 
whose bloated features and inflamed eyes, tell the 
whole history of their degradation. When a man is 
fit for nothing else, he is made a wawter^ and set to 
sweeping on the gun deck : sometimes, also, it is in- 
flicted as a punishment, with very good effect. The 
last class is that of hoys^ not universally youths, as their 
name would signify, but those, who wait upon the offi- 
cers, and seldom do other duty, except when ^^ all 
hands^^ are called : they are often nicknamed idlers, 
a term of reproach, frequently given to all in the ship, 
who do not keep watch. The boys receive six dollars, 
with a ration, and are about twenty in number. 

All the men are employed during the day : in port, 
a half watch is called every four hours at night ; but 
they, generally, are permitted to find a comer on the 
gun deck, for a nap ; and, frequently, they even turn 
into their hammocks, " all standing," that is, with 
their clothes on. The officers alone are seen above. 
At sea, however, the whole watch, comprising one 
half of the men, must be on deck, at night : and if the 
weather is stormy, no hammocks are piped down at 
all. They are divided into two watches, denominated 
starboard and larboard : each is called, every four 
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hoars, aod every man has his place and duty assign*' 
ed him, in a book kept in some public part of the 
ship : it is called the station bill. There are, gener- 
ally, four such books : their use will be evident from 
their titles, which are, " quarter bill ;" " station 
bill ;'^ ^' tacking and veering bill,'' and ^^ mooring and 
anchoring bill :'' each man, thus, in every case, knows 
just exactly where he should be, and what is his duty; 
and, amid apparent confusion, there is always the most 
perfect order, promptness and efficiency of action. 

Could you stand on our deck, in port, you would see 
an old man, in sailor's rig, usually on the quarter deck, 
but oflen at the gangways : you observe him, hurrying 
frequently along the deck, touching his hat whenever 
he passes the companion way, or an officer ; and yet, 
he has an air of considerable consequence ; usually, 
also, a good, stout person, to support it : he carries a 
spy-glass, which he has frequently at his eye^ and 
which he often drops suddenly, to tip his hat, and say 
something to the officer of the deck. His communi- 
cations appear to be important; for they frequently 
produce a general movement, on the deck. This is a 
quarter master. We have eight of them : they are 
taken from the most experienced, and orderly of the 
seamen, and have eighteen dollars, with a ration for 
pay : their duty, is to take turns on the quarter deck, 
where, in port, they keep a constant look out on things 
abroad : tbey give notice, when a boat approaches ; 
and are the medium of communication, between the 
gangway sentries and the deck officer : they have the 
bell struck every half hour; and form altogether an 
exceedingly useful set of men. At sea, they attend 
the wheel y keep the ship to her course ; when she If 
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close hauled, take station in the quarter boats, to see 
her kept to the wind; and their cries, ^Muff there, 
luff;'' ^^80, steady;'' ^^dice, no higher," form a ma- 
terial part of our deck music, at such times : they also 
sounds when we go into port. 

A stranger on board is frequently struck, at night, 
with a person on the gun deck, who, while all around 
are sunk in sleep, is seen creeping silently about, 
among the hammocks, with a lantern in hand, appar- 
ently without an object. He is a gunner's mate, going 
his rounds, which he does, every hour, to examine the 
lashings of the guns, and keep them secure. Then 
comes a man, who uncovers one of the pumps, and lets 
down a line, with a strip of iron attached to it : this be 
examines, and perhaps ascends to the quarter deck, to 
make his report : — a carpenter's mate. The carpenter 
has two of them, and a ^^ gang" of six or eight more : 
the sailmaker has his mates and aids : the boatswain, 
four mates ; and the gunner, besides his two mates, 
six more aids, called quarter gunners. These last, as 
well as the quarter masters, have, also, the most re- 
sponsible stations on the lower yards. 

The master-at-arms is a man, with a high sounding 
title, at least. He has chaige of the prisoners, who 
are always given to him, for confinement ; and if thej 
escape, through his neglect, he must suffer in their stead. 
He accompanies them to the gangway for punishment; 
and must count, audibly, the lashes, as they are laid 
on. The deck lights are also under his care : he aeea 
them extinguished, at the proper hour, and the gaUey, 
or stove fire, all out ; and reports them to the officer 
of the deck. Under him, as aid, is the ship's corporal, 
whose duties are multiform: wheq the men return 
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from work, or Tisits on shore, he searches them, to 
ascertain that they bring no liquor on board ; he ex- 
amines the shore boats, with marketing, (called 6of?i6- 
boats) when they come along-side ; and watches the 
men in their dealings with them, both to see that the 
sailors are not cheated, and do not purchase liquor, as 
well as to keep order. He also assists in the manage- 
ment of the prisoners. 

Hereafter, I shall call the prison by its proper naifate, 
the 6ng, for that is its title, in the ship. It is nothing 
more than the space, between the two forward, star- ^ 
board guns, on the main deck. A sentry keeps gusdhd 
there, oyer the prisoners ; and if their crimes are 
gross, they are also put in irons : should they be rery 
noisy, a gag is employed ; an instrument, consisting 
simply of an iron bar, which is passed through the 
mouth, and fastened by a cord, t&at gt>es • around the 
head. 

I had noticed the brig filling up, of late;* and 
dreaded another return of punishment yesterday. Biit, 
at half past ten, the drum beat to quarters ; the men's 
dress was examined ; they were dismissed, and I was 
hoping it was all over, when, just as we had again 
composed ourselves, a single whistle somided along the 
deck, rising to a high key, and then dying away in 
shrill tones. It was succeeded by three more from 
different mouths ; and as many soon after sent the try, 
'^ all hands to witness punishment ahoy,'' through the 
ship. I have a mind to give you the scene, at full 
length, to make you suffer a little too ; for my own 
nerves are not yet proof against such things ; but be- 
lieve, 1 had better not. I will only add, that eight were 
punished, with a dozen each ; except one, who receiv- 
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ed but six. A few made an attempt at excusing them- 
selves, but were instantly ordered to the gangway: 
some bawled most piteously ; others took it in silence : 
one came to the sick bay, afterwards, to have his back 
dressed ; the cats having laid the flesh bare in several 
places. 

Among more important matters, I have forgotten to 
take notice of our little voyage. The wind has been 
generally fair, and the ^^ flying Brandy wine '^ has been 
true to her character ; so that, by noon, to-day, we had 
the mountains, both of Spain and Africa, in sight.' I 
was seated in one of the tops, this evening, inhaling 
the balmy air ; and admiring the immensity of the ex- 
panse around ; sometimes, giving a look towards the 
West ; sometimes, gazing eagerly at the East, where, 
on the horizon, a little break, in the coast, shewed the 
entrance to its famous sea ; and now on the calm 
and glassy surface of the water ; when I noticed a lit- 
tle ripple on a sudden, then a few specks of foam : — in 
ten minutes, the upper sails were furled ; the yards 
lowered, and the ship was dashing the spray many 
fathoms from her bows. The breeze is ahead : no 
hammocks are piped down, and the men have the 
prospect of a sleepless night, before them. 

Tuesday^ JVbv. 1. — ^We have spent all day, beating in 
the straits ; and the delay, though unwished for, has 
given me an opportunity of seeing every part of this 
celebrated place. It is very different from what I ex- 
pected ; being one of the wildest looking countries I 
have ever seen. The passage is about thirty miles, 
in length ; and, at the narrowest part, eight in breadth, 
but this is much greater at the two extremes. The 
scenery, on each side, is extremely rude ; steep and 
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high mouDtaios, of gray limestone, commence their as- 
cent, from the water^s edge : here and there, a soli- 
tary honse is seen : a few white towers rise Over the 
precipitous cliffs ; and all else is hare and deserted. 
This is true, of the Spanish side : on the other shore, 
near the entrance, is Tangier, a Moorish town, of 
some note, with a pretty country, a mile or two 
around ; but, except this, it presents a counterpart of 
the opposite side. The strata of the rock, form an 
acute angle with the horizon ; and can be traced to a 
great height : clouds rest on the mountain, and can 
scarcely be distinguished from its dark grey summits. 
The current helps us considerably. In calm weather, 
it runs three or four knots per hour in the centre ; 
and when the wind is strong, from the West, it is im- 
possible for large vessels to get out : smaller ones take 
advantage of eddies, near the shore, and succeed. 
It is said, there is a counter current at the bottom, the 
whole way across ; but, I believe, it has never yet 
been tested by experiments. A vessel was once sunk, 
in the straits, in a squall, and aflerwards discovered, 
much further to the Westward : the conclusion is built 
on facts like this; and is a natural one. The Medi- 
terranean, from being more cut up by islands and 
promontories, probably loses more by evaporation than 
any equal surface of water, any where else : it has no 
great rivers, to supply this waste : the Rhone and Nile 
are the largest ; but their body of water is inconsid- 
erable. The loss, then, is compensated, by currents 
from the Atlantic and Cuxine ; currents of salt water, 
however, while no saline particles are carried up by 
evaporation. The effect then is, to give a great spe- 
cific gravity to the waters of the Mediterranean ; and^ 
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of consequence, to produce a current to the West, at 
the bottom «f the straits ; just, as in the open door way 
of a heated room, there is a flow of air inward, be- 
low, and outward, at the top. The waters of this sea 
are said to be Salter, and of a deeper blue, than those 
of anj other. But more of the Mediterranean, and of 
its shores, hereafter. We look towards them with 
eag^r anticipations ; for around them, cluster brighter 
and holier associations, than all the world besides, can 
produce : my next will be from among them : till then, 

Adieu. 



LETTER IX. 

Frigate Brandywine, ) 
Gibraltar Bay, Nov. 2, 1825. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

The morning found us lying to, a few-miles from this 
celebrated rock. A cloud rested on its summit, form- 
ing, in its light and changeful character, a fine contrast 
to the dark solid mass below : the sun rose bright, and 
its rays glancing from vapor, and gray rock, and dark, 
blue waves, gave to the scene, a grandeur and brillian- 
cy, every feeling within me was prepared to relish. 
The opening of the Mediterranean is just as it should 
be ; and so is that of the Atlantic. In the latter case, 
the shores recede suddenly on each side, and you know, 
at once, that you are. in the mighty ocean. Here, you 
look on the right, and the African shore stretches be- 
fore you, till objects become dim and are lost in the 
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distance; green, yet deserted bills, rise from the 
water, and ascending higher and higher, become in 
the -back ground a vast chain of mountains. On the 
left, the' coast makes a fine, large curve; and then 
runs out into promontories, that, succeeding one anoth- . 
er, shut out further vision, leaving you anxious how- 
ever to proceed further. Your thoughts trace each 
shore ; and, passing through countries, where ^^ all but 
man 's divine,'^ but where that, which is fairest in na- 
ture, is made darkest by human wretchedness and guilt, 
they meet, at its further extremity, and find relief on 
ground, where every spot was hallowed by sacrifices 
to alleviate this wretchedness and purify this guilt. 

But to return to the ship. I found Mr. Gregory, with 
a glass, carefully examining the bay : we discover- 
ed our squadron there, much to our joy ; and running 
in, fired a salute to the Commodore ; after which we 
took our station, a short distance from his ship. 

This is the North Carolina, one of the finest vessels 
in our navy. She is a two decker, and is called a 
seventy four, but carries ninety four, and may carry 
one hundred and two guns : the lower range are forty 
twos ; the next thirty twos ; and the upper, with thje 
exception of two long pieces, forty two pound carron- 
ades. I have seen a calculation, which makes her, 
without her gangway guns, throw three hundred and 
four pounds of ball more than the Lord Nelson, the 
heaviest ship in the European navies. In this she is 
said to be equal to the Santissima Trinidad, the largest 
vessel ever built, and sunk at the battle of Trafalgar. 
The North Carolina looks small, at a distance ; but a 
nearer approach shews her to be a powerful vessel. 
The next is the Cpnstitution, the '^ old Constitution,'^ 
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as the English say, in their questions about her. She 
is a fine ship, but has not the dark, proud look of our 
own ; nor does she show so many teeth. The Brandy* 
wine, with the sloops Erie and Ontario, the latter, each 
of eightee n guns, make up the squadron. The Onta- 
rio is in the Levant: the remainder are at anchor 
around us. 

Commodore Rodgers has the command. I find we 
are now under a different system of things, ^' duos pro 
uno domino acceptos,'' or in more homely English, 
two masters for one. Our motions are all guided by 
those of the Commodore : we cannot beat to quarters, 
or strike our bell, or fire our evening guns, till he does 
$0 ; and, of course, every movement of the ship, will 
be subject to his bid. The Commodore's ship Is dis- 
tinguished by the broad pendant, at her main skj sail 
mast head, during the day ; and a light in the mizen 
top, at night. The other ships carry 'only the single 
pendant : our merchantmen do the same. I believe 
they are the only merchantmen suffered to do it ; and It 
is sometimes a subject of complaint, among our officers. 
It shows abroad, however, the free and open charac- 
ter of the country and I should say let it continue. 
Men of war are sufficiently distinguished, by their 
range of dark guns and it is their best distinction. 

Saturday^ 5 — Shall I say any thing of this place, 
proudly, but justly called the key of the Mediterrane- 
an ? or shall I pass it over, as I shall be forced to do 
with many other things ? I had, all my life, been en- 
deavoring to get a correct idea of it from books .and 
travellers; but found I had succeeded badly, after all. 
Your case may be similar, and 1 will add my share to 
the descriptions ; to fail also, like them perhaps. Ima- 
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j^ine yourself then, just inside the straits, looking to* 
wards the East. On your left, the shore fetches a semi- 
circular sweep ahout five miles in diameter, forming 
the bay of Gibraltar. It is lined, at first, with high 
mountains, but as you pass round, these are succeeded 
by sloping hills ; and these at the end of the curve, by 
a low, sandy flat, over which, the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean are seen. On this flat is the Neutral 
Ground. Just south of it, the huge rock rises abrupt- 
ly, and stands out in bold relief. It is, as it is called, 
'^ a rock,^^ but is one, in length, two and a half miles, 
five eig^hs of a mile wide, and one thousand four hun- 
dred feet in height. Its direction is North and South : 
the Eastern side is perpendicular : the Southern end 
is, at first, jprecipitous ; but afterwards slopes more 
gently : the Western side has an uniform but rapid as- 
cent, till it meets the Eastern face, forming, with it, a 
sharp edge and a waving, rough outline, in the sky. 
The washings, on the Western side, have been depos- 
ited at the bottom, in its whole length ; and have pro- 
duced a strip of less precipitous ascent ; with a little 
soil. On this, toward the Southern part, are the offi- 
cers^ houses, and a few attempts at rural comfort : pass- 
ing Northward we next come to the public garden, 
laid out with as much taste, as the place will admit ; 
next, to a small parade ground; and, immediately after 
this, to the town. This is entered by an arched way, 
guarded at every turn by heavy artillery, but this last 
is a sight one soon gets accustomed to, at Gibraltar* 
The Western side is the most accessible, and is guard- 
ed, in its whole extent, by a strong wall, rising from 
the water, and covered with cannon. Soldiers and 
•fficers meet you, at every turn. But the town : — it i» 
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a singular place. Here are congregated, in a small 
space, men of all nations, and of the most opposite 
habits. It is a bustling, business-like place ; and your 
eyes and ears are saluted with the most singular as- 
semblage of sights and sounds. Spaniards, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Jews, Moors, Englishmen and Americans, are 
around you, each in his own costume, and bawling in 
his own jargon, in which are mingled the sounds of 
drays, martial music and the braying of donkies. It is 
very crowded and hot ; for only the Westerly wind 
can find access, and the reflection, from the rock ahoye, 
is almost intolerable. Add to this, houses swarming 
with population, all under military restrictions; nar- 
row streets ; and a fine dust from the worn rocks, fill- 
ing every thing, and you will have an idea of Gibral- 
tar as a residence. The most striking part, as a mili- 
tary post, I have not yet described. The Northern 
end is perpendicular, and very g^rand : it overlooks the 
Neutral Ground, the approach by land ; and here are 
the celebrated excavations. It is difficult to get admit- 
tance, but our character as officers was a sufficient 
passport : we applied at the guard house ; they told 
us, that an order had been given, to admit all officers, 
and particularly American officers, and sent a sergeant 
to accompany us. The ascent led by all manner of 
formidable defences, and brought us, at a height of 
two huudred feet, to the entrance of the gallery. This 
is usually about eight feet wide and as many in height : 
it is a work of immense labor, for the whole is cut 
from solid limestone, and the amount of excavation is 
astonishing. The gallery is about thirty feet, from the 
edge of the precipice ; and, at short intervals, opens 
towards this, by side cuts, into chambers, with from one 
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to six guns : the direction is nearly horizontal ; but we 
sometimes ascended by spiral staircases ; and, when 
we emerged, found ourselves at a great height, with 
the neutral ground, smooth and open, below us, just 
such a place as an artillery man would love to sweep. 
Beyond it, the Spanish sentinels were walking their 
lines, but diminished to the proportions of pigmies. 
The approach to town, from the neutral ground, is by 
a narrow causeway: this terminates at some small 
fields, reaching to the walls ; but these fields are un- 
dermined, and can be blown into the air in a moment ; 
so as to leave the rock washed by water all round, ex- 
cept the extreme Northern end, where its heights are 
utterly inaccessible. It deserves, indeed, the distinc- 
tion, which makes its name a proverb, when we speak 
of strength. Spain may look, and gnash her teeth in 
mad chagrin ; but give it a proper number of defend- 
ers, and Spain and France, and all the world combined, 
cannot wrest it from them. The usual garrison, in 
time of peace, is six thousand men : in war, I am told, 
it is thirty thousand, with seven years' provisions. 

Tlie view from the signal house, at its summit, is 
too high for the picturesque, but makes up for this in 
grandeur. The Atlantic ; the straits; the bay, with 
the Spanish towns, Algezeiras and St. Roque ; the Mo- 
rocco «hore, with the white walls of Ceuta, a Spanish 
fortress, on one of its promontories ; the mountains and 
shores of Spain ; with the sparkling waters of the 
Mediterranean, formed a splendid picture, at our feet. 
South of this spot, is a tower, called Q'Harra's folly : 
he built it, expecting to attain a sufficient elevation to 
see Cadiz, but was disappointed : it is now shattered by 
lightning ; as is also a fort, at the Northern end. The 
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clouds often encircle these objects, half veiling theai, 
or, roiling in dark masses around, and form a fine part 
of the view, as sma from below. They sometimes 
reach a platform, just beneath the sigpaal house, where 
is a cannon, fired regularly at sun set; and the flame^ 
and ^oar shoot out from their dark edges, with a sin- 
gular effect. But let us take our station at the Water- 
port, towards sun-set, and watch the scene around us. 
This is a wharf, at the Northern end of the town, and is 
the only place where boats may approach ; and, though 
an octagon, of only a few yards each way, is enfiladed 
by numerous batteries, as if the military here watched, 
with keen jealousy, every thing, that does not belong to 
them. Numerous soldiers are pacing the walls ; and 
among them, are conspicuous the brave ^^ forty twa^s,'' 
in their fantastic highland dress. They are fine look- 
ing fellows, with muscular limbs, stout frames, and 
national features ; and as evening, with its warm asocia- 
tions, gathers around, you will see them, most fre- 
quently, stop, and rest their guns, and look to the 
North-East, as if they could see through those dark- 
ening mountains. But the scene around becomes 
a busy one : the gate is crowded with people, hurry- 
ing back and forward : the Moor stalks hastily on, 
wrapped up in bis white bemoose ; the Spaniard, in 
velvet, and Sombrero decked with beads, calls and 
clamors for his boat ; the Jew, with downcast look, si- 
lent, yet observing, glides like an adder among them : 
sailors, and officers, and men of all nations, are mixed 
in confused masses, with strange and disorderly sounds. 
And now, two long calls from a bugle within the fortifi- 
cations, give new impulses to every motion. Little 
boats shoot up, and, taking their burdens, dance away 



en the wares. In the long line, anchored near, awn- 
ingfs are drawn over, and fires lighted ; giving to the 
rough scene, almost a home character. Military now 
are seen on the wharf; and the sounds are subsiding, 
except single, long calls, from those, whose friends 
have neglected or forgotten them. The draw bridge 

' is loosened, and its tackle adjusted : the bugle sounds 
again ; the last stragglers are hurried off, and the boats 
all leave, except those from men of war. The milita- 
ry retire, and the wharf is left bare and silent. All 

• now watch the signal gun, far above : it blazes at last ; 
its thunder is echoed in low and grumbling sounds 
among the Spanish hills ; and Gibraltar is shut against 

' the world, till the morrow. All strangers within it are 
reported to the authorities, and there is only one gate 
where boats may approach : even there, none but 
boats of national vessels can come, and not even these 
after a certain hour. 

And now is the time for the smugglers to commence 
operations. A vast number of these may be seen, dur- 
ing the day, just North of the Water-port ; apparently 
without employment, for all is quiet about them : but 
night has no sooner closed, than they spread their 
high lateen sails to the breeze ; and laugh to scorn, the 
thousand and one look-out towers, along the Spanish 
coast, with all the short sighted system connected with 
them, and the imbecile old man at its head. 

Adieu, 
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LETTER X, 

Frig^ate Brand3n¥iiie, > 
Gibraltar Bay, Nov. 18, 1825. 5 

DEAR OEORGE, 

Men-of-war^s-men have free ingress at Gibraltar; 
bat pass-ports are required from all others ; and it is 
surprising to observe, how soon the man, whose dntj 
it is, will detect a stranger, among the vast multitudes, 
who are constantly passing. Our ward-room steward 
took it in his head, the other day, to get a wife here ; 
and as he is a valuable man, Mr. Gregory gave him 
permission to do so, and fit up the cabin pantry for her 
residence. But she would be married only by a Catho- 
lic priest ; and the priests threw a thousand difficultly 
in the way ; Andrew said, only to get his money. Mo- 
ney was plenty with him, however ; and the only objec- 
tion at last was, that he might have a wife already. 
A lover's patience is not soon exhausted. Andrew 
schooled a Maltese sailor, on board, about six feet six 
in height, to the occasion ; and dressing him up in 
"long togs," that is, in the clothes of your beau 
monde, carried him ashore, to swear that he was 
not married. But when they came to the gate, the 
poor giant was ordered to stand back : Andrew plead 
in vain. He was no officer, they said, and was too fine 
for a sailor ; so he had to return to the ship. An- 
drew got the wife, at last ; but was near being mobbed 
, by the people, for carrying off a girl, nobody knew 
whither. 

But to return to the squadron. We have had the 
Commodore, to inspect the ship, with all the pomp 
and circumstance of such visits ; and his visit has been 
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followed by orders, and rules, and signal books, &c. ; 
some, because we are, and some, perhaps, to tnake us 
feel that we are, in new hands. We shall find sailing in 
squadron a pleasant thing, for a while, at least The 
operations are all on a grand scale ,' and some of them 
are very beautiful. Will you have a specimen ? We 
will suppose, then, a fine morning, after a wet day ; 
and there are many such days here, I find. Suppose 
yourself looking at the ships, black, silent masses, 
without signs of life about them, except a sentinel or 
two pacing to and fro. All at once, a few little flags, 
are run up at the st^m of the Commodore^s ship, as if 
by magic; for no one is seen, to produce this effect 
Soon after, a single one ascends, in like manner, to 
the mast head of each of the other ships ; and then all 
^^ass down again. A shrill whistle, and a cry, are now 
heard ; but still there is no motion ; and no sign of 
any; except a hat, here and there, s^pearing just 
above the bulwarks. So it remains a few minutes ; 
and then, as the trumpets sound, the shrouds become 
in a moment alive with men. They pass rapidly to 
the tops ; and all is silence again. Another sound ; and 
the rigging is ag^in darkened with men, new sets pass- 
ing up, and those in the tops ascending to the highest 
spars : they throw themselves out upon the yards, and a 
busy scene ensues ; but all settles again into inactivity. 
And then, at the words ^^ let fall,^' the ships simultane- 
ously, and in a moment, drop their thousand folds of 
canvass ; the ensigpi is run up, and the pendant throws 
itself open to the breeze. What 1 have described, is^ 
loosing sails to dry, an operation we frequently have, 
and always a beautiful one : it is usually performed at 
nine o'clock ; the time, at this season, for hoisting the 
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colours. There are many sach scenes : I turn to an- 
other, of a different kind. We had flogging again, yes- 
terday : half a dozen were punished : the charge was 
mostly drunkenness. Among them were two marines, 
one accused of neglect of duty, and the other, of inso- 
lence to his superiors. The latter is a tall, good look- 
ing man : he has seen hetter days, and«eemed to feel 
the indignity keenly ; hut the punishment was merited. 
I saw him, in the afternoon, on duty on the quarter- 
deck. He was leaning against a hoom, with his hrows , 
knit, and a hrooding look : he gave the deck a hard 
kick, and turning, joined his companions. There, are 
many such men, in a ship of war. Disgrace, or mis- 
fortunes, or difficulties at home, drive them to thoughts 
of sea : they are not fitted for the hard duties of a mer- 
chantman, and so throw themselves into a national ves- 
sel, where we have men allotted to the yards, and can 
give them employment on deck. One was sent to us 
in the Potomac, who, when questioned as to his qualifi- 
cations, said he could do nothing ; he was fit for noth- 
ing ; he was disgusted with the world, and wished he 
was out of it. We sent him ashore again. 

1 had the following anecdote from Mr> Gregory : it 
will stand for the history of many of them. ^^ When I 
was a lad,'' said Mr. G. '^ I was preparing for college 

at F , in my native state. Among the scholars, 

' was a boy, from New York, an orphan, but very weal- 
thy, and so a nabob among us. His uncle used to visit 
him, in a coach and four, and he was the envy of us all. 
1 changed my mind for the sea, and left him. Many 
years after, 1 had been on the Mediterranean station, 
and was sent home, in command of one of the smaller 
vessels. She carried back many seamen, whose times 
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were about expiring ; and, on this ac«ount, I was less 
strict with them, than asual. But there was one man, 
who tried my patience hard, and at last, exhausted it. 
I determined to make him an example, and had all 
hands called, to witness punishment : he was stripped 
and bound, when he turned to me : ^ Mr. Gregory,^ he 
said, ^ donU you know me ?' 1 found it was my old 
play-mate. He had entered college ; was dismissed ; 
.squandered his fortune, and was ending as 1 saw him.'' 

A national ship is, after all, a good place for such 
men : their case is at best nearly a hopeless one, and 
the severe discipline of a man of war, may restore a 
healthy character to the individual. He is, at the same 
time, not near so much exposed to the temptations of 
spirituous liquor. His grog is served regularly, it is 
true ; but not in large quantities : he can get no more ; 
and many a face looks healthy, in such a ship, that, on 
shore, would be red and bloated. This will be a new 
view of a sailor's life to you, but it is a true one. 
Drunken and disorderly as they are on shore, there is 
little of it in the ship, if we consider the number of 
men on board, how erathered, and with what habits. 

Wednesday^ 16. — We are moving again, much to our 
gratification ; for our stay, at any place, is too short, 
to study character or habits, and a few visits, if well 
improved, are sufficient to shew its exterior. It was 
with great pleasure then, that we saw the signal run 
up in the " big ship," ordering us to prepare to get 
under way. It was followed, in a few hours, by an- 
other, ^^ under way to get :" the breeze was just strong 
enough to ruffle the water, and four of the finest ships 
in our navy lay near each other, going through the 
different evolutions, at the orders fropa the Commo-" 
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dore^s mast head ; vying with each other, in the neat- 
ness aod despatch, with which thej executed them : 
each, then, swung gradually from its anchorage, and 
with all sails set, began to beat out of the harbor. la 
one of our tacks, the North Carolina passed just astern 
bf us : her sails were all down : her tops manned ; 
and as she glided by, she brought an involuntary ex- 
pression of pleasure, from every one who stood near 
me. We are steering Eastward, but our destination 
is unknown, eved to Mr. Gregory, who still has com- 
mand of this ship. 

Thursday, 24. — The Commodore seems fond of keep- 
ing us in the dark, as to his designs: on the 18th, he 
gave orders ^^to follow his motions, with or without 
signal :^' a midshipman is kept on the constant look-out 
towards his ship : her evolutions are reported to the 
officer on deck, and, through him, to the commander ; 
and ours are all governed accordingly. On the 19tb, 
we were all running in, towards Malaga bay : our ca- 
ble was brought up and prepared for anchoring, but 
immediately after, he tacked, and we were all, soon, 
stretching out to sea again. We find it difficult to 
keep our ship in her place, which is astern of all. I 
have seen her gaining on them, with only top and 
top-gallant sails and jibs ; while the other vessels were 
using every inch of canvass : they are fine sailing 
ships, and several bets have been made on the rate 
of this one* and the Constitution, by their respective 
officers. 



* This fine ship has heen since injured, very much, by the re- 
moval of her m.'iin mast, six feet further forward : she is now an 
indifierent sailer, 1829. 
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Our course has generally been near the Spanish coast, 
which is formed,'in its whole extent, of bare and rugged 
mountains ; quite different from the sloping lawns, my 
fancy had always pictured, as bordering the Mediterra- 
nean. The white-washed cottages and towns, however, 
appear to great advantage, on the steep declivities. The 
mountains of Grenada, had a belt of clouds midway up ; 
above which, snow, to a great height, was glittering 
in the sun. Our progress was slow, till this evening, 
when, the wind became fair, at last : this, with a bright 
moon and milder air, has brought a fiddler or two to 
the forecastle, where the sailors form many a menj 
group ; but their ball room is a singular one : the floor' 
is dancing too, and sometimes kicks up the heels of 
all, or sends them, head foremost, among the spars. 
Some are making strange noises or playing tricks, and 
all are in a frolicksome mood. Full license is given to 
it from the quarter deck, as is oflen done when the 
ship is under easy sail ; and I have heard of some of 
our ships, where they even pipe all hands to mischief. 
The scene of wild riot, and rude joke, and antic mer- 
riment,' is described as very amusing. But it is not 
oflen done, and is inconsistent with the sober and stem 
character of the service. Mahon, in the island of Mi- 
norca, as now understood to be our destination. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XI. 

Frigate Brandywine, > 

Port MahoD, December 3, 1826. > 

DEAR GEOROE, 

We arrived here on the 28th, and shall remain till 
the spring; a long time, hut I think we shall find 
something to interest us, even here. Commodore 
Rodgers has selected this as a rendezvous for the 
squadron, as well as a permanent wintcfr station, from 
the convenience of the position, and the excellence of 
the harhor. The harhor is one of the first in the 
Mediterranean, and has been complimented by the 
celebrated Andrew Doria, in the following distich. 



" Junio, Julio^ Augusto, et puerto Mahon, 
Lo6 mejores puertos en el Mediterranean son ;' 



which, translated into simple prose, is, June, July, 
August and port Mahon, are the best ports in the Med- 
iterranean. For its position, I must refer you to the 
chart : it is about three miles and a half in length, 
and averages only a quarter of a mile in breadth, but 
the depth is very great, and the anchorage excellent. 
On the South, the shore is so bold, that in many places 
a seventy four may lie, with a plank to the rocks : the 
banks on this side are high and steep, and broken into 
handsome little coves; the land, beyond, is all well 
improved : on the North, the shore is formed by small 
rounded hills, covered with green shrubs, but mostly 
unenclosed and uucultivated. Running up these hills, 
are the walls of a large and well furnished, but at 
present, nearly deserted navy yard : in front of it, and 
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connected by a bridge, is a small octagonal island, 
smoothed down ivith great labor, and provided with 
commodious store houses. Here our ships are all 
moored, and are fast loosing their symmetry ; for all 
hands are busy unrigging, breaking out, and preparing 
for a thorough overhaul : of course, our quarters are 
not very comfortable. This is about one fourth of the 
way from the head of the 'harbor : opposite us, is the 
city of Mahon, but of this, by and by. The harbor 
has two pretty little islands, one with an hospital, and 
the other with a quarantine establishment. Just below 
the latter, and near the entrance, is one of the finest 
Lazarettos in Europe ; large, clean and airy, just the 
reverse of what Lazarettos usually are. It is one 
thousand four hundred and forty yards in circuit, and 
has one hundred and forty one lodging chambers, seven 
magazines, two infirmaries, and numberless other ac- 
commodations, not forgetting ^^ a decent burying place 
for Catholics, with another for infidels and protest- 
ants,'' as the book, from which I get my information, 
has it. 

Nearly opposite to it, are the ^remains of fort St, 
Philip, a place of g^eat strength, in the days of its 
glory, and still one of interest The English have 
twice had possession of the island: during the first 
period, they entrenched themselves here, so as to 
make the place a second Gibralter in strength. The 
rock below was excavated into chambers and galleries, 
communicating with all parts; so that the garrison 
could not be reached by an enemy : ditches were cut ; 
bastions erected, and every thing done, that could add 
strength to intrepidity ; and thus they awaited their 
enemies, for a war with France was then lowering 
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upon them. The French gathered, like locusts around 
them : hut the islanders, whom their navies had en- 
riched, and their enterprise blessed, and who now 
look back to their dominion, as a golden age, refused 
to second them, or even to sell them provisions. Their 
priests, I believe, were at the head of it. The garri- 
son resisted bravelj^iuid suffered patiently ; and what 
must have been their joy, when they saw a large and 
long expected fleet, bringing them the succor, they 
needed at every point : — and what must have been their 
mortification, after seeing that fleet manoeuvre, for 
a while, before an enemy, it might have conquered, to 
behold it bear ofi*, and leave them to their fate. But 
for the history of this siege, and of Admiral Byng's 
trial ; and of his death, that would have wiped off 
greater disgrace than this, I must refer you to other 
writers. By all means, read them ; for the siege hat 
a dash of the romance ' about it, that will please you. 
It makes the place an interesting one, as I have said ; 
but it has another interest There is a cove, running 
into the fortifications ; one of the most picturesque 
places, 1 have seen. It has green banks, and waters 
deep, yet clear as crystal, with fish sporting in every 
direction, and g^ey ruins and deep solitude ; and dis- 
tant as it is, St. Stephen^s cove is going to be one of 
my favorite haunts. St. Fhilip^s is just on the North : 
on the Southern side is fort Marlborough, about one 
hundred yards from the water. You mxy ascend to 
this fort, and go all around it, by subterranean artifi- 
cial galleries : there are others, leading, nobody knows 
where. This is the only part spared : the rest was 
all blown up in 1783, and his majesty of Spain, if he 
has not turned his sword into a plougbsbarei has, at 
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least, turned his strongest fortification into wheat 
fields. He deserves iio credit for this, however, for 
it was stipulated by treaty. There are still a few sol- 
diers and cannon, stationed there, but both are very 
much OQt of order. 

Half way between the fort and Mahon, is George- 
town, no ways noted, except for the profligacy of its 
inhabitants, who are about two thousand in number. 
Mahon is a singular looking place, as seen from the 
harbor. This is lined with a fine quay, and a row of 
ware-houses, immediately back of which, rises a per- 
pendicular ledge of rocks, one hundred and fifty feet 
in height: the rocks are in many places projecting 
and dangerous, but the houses are built on their very 
edge, threatening, every moment, their inmates, and 
the passers below, with destruction. The ascent is by 
a chasm in the rocks, and zigzag rbads : the town con- 
tains thirteen thousand inhabitants : the streets are 
narrow and badly paved, but the houses which are all 
of stone, are remarkably clean. The inhabitants are 
mostly poor, and ignorant, but industrious, clever and 
polite. The place appears to American eyes, to be 
thronged with priests and beggars. The latter assail 
you at every step, growing more clamorous, the more 
they get : " give me a benny for pread," cries one : 
" give me a benny for Mareea," sings another ; while 
lie pinches poor Maria, a half starved thing, on his 
shoulders, to make her cry. The priests meet you 
every where, muffled up in silks and broadcloth, with 
a hat very much like a stove pipe, stuck horizontally 
on the head. There are two monasteries, and a nun- 
nery in town ;' a cathedral, and numberless smaller 
churches. The cathedral has the finest organ, I have 
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ever heard : the pipes are one thousand four hundred 
in number, and contain, bMdes the usual sounds, a 
large number of cymbals, trumpets and imitations of 
the human voice, the last so perfect, as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from vocal music. They do every 
thing but articulate; and are so numerous, as to come 
near to this. I have been all through it, for it consists 
of three stories ; and the effect was most singular, as \ 
stood among the pipes, and had it played below. It is 
yet unfinished ; and I am told, ^10,000 will be neces- 
sary to complete it. 

The language of the people is a barbarous one, to 
my ear. It comes from Valencia and Catalonia, where 
it is still the vernacular tongue ; and approaches nearer 
to the Spanish than any other language ; but here it 
has a small sprinkling of all other dialects, and forms 
a most wretched compound. We are often puzzled 
with it. I took a ride on Friday, to Alaor, a town 
about six miles from Mahon ; and stopped at a tavern 
to get dinner for myself and horse. That I wanted 
sometfiing to eat, they saw ; for I put my finger to my 
mouth, and made a sign of chewing ; but what would 1 
have ; — there was the difficulty. The landlord and 
all his family came around me : I mustered my stock 
of words, and they tried theirs, but all would jiot do. 
At last, from despair and impatience, I cried, '^ get me 
any thing ;" — " any thing," exclaimed the daughter, 
her countenance brightening with intelligence ; a few- 
words passed between them, and they all started off to 
get me a dinner, of any thing. 1 did not eat much 
of it. 

Their dialect has no grammar, and but two or three 
small books ; and it is too far removed from the Span- 
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ish, to allow an access to the literature of that laii- 
guage. Imagine, then, the life of such a people: 
they are shut out from all sources of knowledge : to 
them, the sun rises, and seasons roll, without meaning : 
they know that there is a king in Spain, for they feel 
his iron hand on them : they know that there are other 
nations, for their ships come among them : but all 
eke is a blank. How often, as I look at them, my 
own country rises before me, as one, glittering with 
sunshine, and filled with smiling and happy beings. 
Think of it now ; even in its most retired vallies, still 
a country of books and newspapers ; and you will bless, 
as I do, its institutions, and the kind Giver of these in- 
stitutions. And yet, there is not a town, or village 
here, that does not strike one more at first sight ; that 
has not, in it, more of show and pomp and imposing 
parade, than even our largest cities. The fact is, 
America is a country that must be studied, before it 
can be understood ; and hence, foreigners, at first, are 
always unfavorably impressed. To know it, they^ 
must first enter into each man^s heart, and read his 
thoughts, free, and untrammeled ; repelled, in their 
wide range for objects of enterprise, by no monopolies ; 
and chilled, in aspirations for fame, by no lordling's 
frown. And then too, they must go home with him, 
and feel with him, all the force of that thought, that 
there " is none to molest or make him afraid." This 
cannot be said. even of England : her navies, how are 
thoy filled ? and this brings me back to our own navy. 
The times of some of the men are about expiring : 
every man of them may then return home, if he chooses ; 
and we are bound to send them, as soon as possible, 
free of expense. There is this striking idea, in the 
Vol. I. 7 
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subject : I have said that there is no republicanism in 
a man of war, and there is none ; but all our institu- 
tions, even the most arbitrary, resolve themselves into 
it, in the end. Some inconvenience may arise, in the 
present case ; for the men may leave us ; but there is 
no danger : the higher ojficers always have to look for- 
ward to such things : it serves as a check on tyranni- 
ical dispositions, where they occur ; while on the men 
it has this grand effect : — each one feels that he is still 
a freeman. And now apply this .to an engagement: 
^^ pro patria amicisque non pro dominis pug^anf * 
Our navy, it is acknowledged, has many foreigners in 
it : no matter, foreigner or native, he feels that this 
freedom is his, and^ will fight for it. Here lies the 
secret of our success last war, which people abroad 
sought for, but could not, or would not discover. There 
is something in the ships, it is true, and something in 
their hardy discipline ; but more than all these, in the 
free spirit of the men. I am not fond of comparisons : 
they are invidious, and I will avoid them, when I can : 
but if tyrants say, ^^ satis libertatem ipsam habere dul- 
cedinis,''t why may not a freeman say it ? 

Adieu. 



* They fight, not for mastwrs, but for their country and friends. 
t There is great enjoymetfl in liberty itself: — the language of 
Tarquin the proud. 
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LETTER XII. 

f 

Frieate Brandywine, I 

Port MaSum, December 9, 1826. j 

DEAR GEORGE, 

We are now sufficiently near the other ships, to al- 
low my studying their interior character, a little. It 
does not materially differ, 1 observe, from that of the 
Brandywine. . In the Commodore's ship, things are 
carried on, of course, on a larger scale : but 1 find that 
a frigate is still the more comfortable ship : to my eye, 
too, though not so imposing, she is much the hand- 
somer vessel, her proportions better, and her motions 
more graceful. 

I sometimes walk the deck, in the evening, listening 
to the challenge of the sentries, ^^ boat ahoy ;'' and 
the answers. The Commodore replies, '^ fleet :'' a cap- 
tain's answer, is the name of his ship : that of a lieu- 
tenant, or one of his rank, ^^ aye, aye ;'' of a midship- 
man, "no, no." A sailor's reply is, "hollo ;" so that 
your character is known immediately ; and, according 
to it, is your reception. In day time, a midshipman 
is attended to the gang-way, or received, by one of his 
own rank, from the deck watch ; and has two side boys, 
little fellows, who spring over to the ship's side, and 
bold the man ropes for him: a ward room officer is 
waited on, by the lieutenant of the deck ; and has two 
side boys, with a boatswain's mate, to pipe them over 
and back again: a master-commandant has a boat- 
swain, and two side boys ; with a corporal's guard, 
(seven nen) to present arms : he is waited on by the 
first lieutenant; usually by the captain also, out of 
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courtesy : a captain b received by oae of his owu 
rank, or, in his awn ship, by the first lieutenant ; and 
has the boatswain, to pipe over four side boys, to- 
gether with the honors of a sergeant's guard. The 
highest officer, of course, waits on a Commodore : he 
has the boatswain, and six side boys ; a lieutenant's 
guard ; and two rolls of the drum, su6ceeded by mu- 
sic from the band, when there is one : if his visit is 
official, a salute of thirteen guns is fired, on his de- 
parture. 

I miist be brief with events on board. On the 3d, 
we commenced sending the men ashore, in parties of 
about fifty each, with permission to stay a few days, 
and a proper sum of money to spend. They go ; fall 
into ail manner of dissipation ; get drunk ; are pluD' 
dered; sell some of their clothes, for more drink; 
quarrel with the soldiers ; come back with blackened 
eyes ; cut all kinds of antics ; become rude and noisy ; 
are thrown into the brig ; have the horrors, and then 
go about their work. They are sufi*ered to go ashore,' 
only three or four times a year ; and this is the usual 
history of their visit. " I sailed once with a man," 
said lieutenant S. to me, one day, ^^ who never went 
' ashore, without going straight to a tavern, and drink- 
ing himself past feeling, immediately : the next day, 
he was always found in a ditch, stripped of every thing. 
He would come on board, naked ; march to the officer 
of the deck, and report himself. I asked him, at last, 
what pleasure he had in making his belly a puncheon, 
in that way : why, he answered, there was no pleas- 
ure, only he was used to it. So I proposed, that he 
should at least save his clothes ; and told him that, if 
at such times, he would be contented aboard, he should 
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have ad much liquor as he wanted: to which he 
agreed. Regularly then, as his turn for shore came, 
a bottle of liquor was given him : he would sit down 
on the deck, drink, and sing, and drink ; and then sink' 
down all in a heap : after a while, he would recover, 
and would then go, and report himself to the deck. offi- 
cer, as having returned. All the rest of the cruise, he 
never set foot on shore, and was perfectly satisfied." 

Some of them come off with bayonet and dagger 
wounds : one of the Erie's mien is not expected to recov* 
er from his : the townspeople suffer their uproar, for 
the sake of their money ; and we permit it,' to avoid 
a still greater evil. When men get drunk, in this way, 
they are not punished ; except by confinement, till 
they recover : we had flogging yesterday, howevef* 
But I am getting before my story. 

Capt. Patterson took the command on the 5th, with- 
out any parade, as the ship was not in a state for if. 
He soon after issued two orders, one, directing that no 
boats be suffered to come along-side, after nine o'clock 
at night; and another, a general one, from the Com- 
modore, ^^ peremptorily forbidding gambling on shore ; 
and calling on all officers, under his command, to as- 
sist in preventing its continuance.'' The object of the 
former, is to check late absences from the ship, with- 
out the captain's knowledge. Gambling is forbidden 
on board, and is never seen here ; but on shore, there 
has been considerable. There arc public tables, and 
large sums have been lost. I fear these orders will not 
succeed in preventing it. 

A more effectual method, I think, would be to open 
their way, and get them on visiting terms, with the 

best society of the place, for our officers may always 
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command the best society in evei^ place. Man wilt 
have amusement : his nature demands this ; and it is 
as much the duty of a moralist, to lead him to what is 
innocent, as to decry what is wrong ; — a thing moral* 
ists usually overlook. There is good society here ; 
and, some that speak English : and, where they do 
not, it would be an incentive, to the young men, to 
learn the Spanish language ; for Spanish is spoken, by 
the better class ; and it is a language, that is becom* 
ing an essential qualification, in our officers. They 
are always among Spaniards, in the West Indies, in 
South America, and on this station ; and I hope it will 
soon become an article in the midshipman's examina- 
tion : most of these officers may learn it, as easily as 
not. I would not have it a requisite, as are naviga- 
tion and seamanship ; but it should be dispensed with, 
only in peculiar cases. French, too, should be added ; 
not as a thing expected ; but one, for which credit 
would always be given, in the examinations for pro- 
motion ; nnd then, we should soon have our officers at 
home, in foreign society. Nothing makes a man feel 
so insignificant, as to be in company, where those 
around him converse in three or four different dialects, 
with fluency, while he can speak only the language of 
his country. The Dutch, French, and Austrian officers, 
do all this ; and have to do it. And it is a matter of more 
consequence, than it seems, at first sight ; for, besides 
the advantages, that would arise, in official inter- 
course, each officer is the representative of his nation 
abroad, often the only American seen there ; and his 
appearance will always affect the reputation of his 
country. 
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We are now re-ehipping the men, whose times have 
expired* An offer of one month^s pay in advance, and 
time on shore, to spend it, sends them around the offi- 
cer, faster than he can attend to them : I believe not 
a man will draw back. 

ScUurday^Sl. — We had flogging on the 8th and 17th : 
the Ontario arrived on the 2l8t ; and was immediately 
ordered to Gibraltar, from communications from home. 
Christmas was a noisy day, on board : an extra allow- 
ance of grog, (called splicing the main brace) was 
served out : some procured liquor, from the officers, and 
many were drunk : on such days, there is a general 
forbearance, on the part of discipline, as far as may be : 
they had their turkies, and ^^ tit bits ^' too, as well as 
could be provided, in such a place. 

This has been a singular year to me ; but I believe, 
1 have lived longer in it, than in any other. It has 
brought its sorrows too ; but they have had their uses, 
as well as its joys : 

" These, as they change. Almighty Father ! these 

*' Are but the varied God ; the rolling year 

« Is full of thee." 

Adieu. 



LETTER XIII. 

t'rigate Brandy wine, ) 
Port Mahon, Jan. 1, 1826. 3 

DEAR GEORGE, 

I wi?H you a happy new year ; and wish too, I could 
send yoU) as its gift, a little book, a Latin poem, I have 
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just purchased. You will suspect some great thibg : 
it is on the ^^ excellencies of the harbor of Mahon :^' 
but these little things are freat to the ^^ little men^^ 
of this place. Part is occupied in describing the boat 
races, &c., between the fleets, that formerly covered 
its waters ; for Minorca was, formerly, to the English, 
whatJIIalta is now. The second part contains a cata- 
logue of shell and other fish, that makes the mouth 
water ; but leaving the last, for their proper hour, let 
me describe a curiosity I saw in the harbor, a d'ay or 
two since. As I sauntered along its shores,. my atten- 
tion was drawn to a beautiful flower at the bottom, 
where the water was near a fathom in depth. It grew 
on a stalk about three eighths of an inch in diameter, 
and about ten inches in length ; was, in shape, like an 
inverted cone, about five inches in diameter ; and was 
variegated with brilliant colors, red, yellow and purple. 
It was a beautiful thing, and I wanted it: so T deter- 
mined to knock it off, hoping some chance might bring 
it to the shore. I threw, and saw I struck it : when 
the water cleared up, the stalk was there, but I could 
not discover the flower. After a vain search, 1 went 
on further, and came to another, near the shore. I 
thought I was sure of this, and got a stick to draw it 
to ope, when, as soon as I touched it — quash — ^the whole 
disai^peared. It was all animal, — flower and all. I 
have since procured several, and have preserved them. 
The stalk is formc^d by concentric coats of gristly mat- 
ter, which is transparent when the outer one is re- 
moved : it is attached to the rocks below. This forms 
a tube, in which is an animal, about seven ipches long, 
with two rows of feet in its whole length : at its upper 
end is the head, and rising from the latter, the flower, 
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I have spoken of. This is formed by a vast iramber 
of very delicate fibres, each with an exceedingly fine 
and vari^ated fringe, placed like tbat of a feather : 
they do not form a single cup, but several ; and their 
roots are so ranged, as to produce a spiral channel, 
reaching to the animal's mouth. They have a strong 
sensitive power, and, as soon as touched, are dragged 
by the animal into the stalk. After a few minutes, 
it ascends again, and the flower spreads out as before : 
doubtless they are intended for taking food. A touch 
will spoil them, so delicately are they formed: I cut 
off the flower, and pass a paper under it, in water : 
then, by laying it on a board, and pouring water on, 
spread it out, as I wish it : when dried, it looks like 
a very fine painting. They are of the coralline spe- 
cies, and are called water pinks^ by the natives. I 
can take you too, to parts of the harbor, where the 
bottom is covered with tufts of grass ; some green ; 
some dark colored; some in plain tufts, and others 
with a star in the middle : this grass too, is all animal, 
and if you touch it, will disappear in the ground. 
There is a lai^e quantity of it, just North of hospital 
island. I find abundant amusement in the harbor : there 
is an old fisherman, I sometimes accompany, and watch 
at his operations. He sprinkles oil on the water^ to 
smooth its surface, and can then distinguish objects at 
a great depth. He is now mostly employed in procur- 
ing date fish. This is a curious shell fish, so called 
from its shape, which has a strong resemblance to a 
date. It is procured only here, at Malta, at Trieste, 
and at another place, whose . name I have forgotten. 
It is always found in the rocks, generally approaching 
within an inch of their surface, with which it commu- 
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iiicates by a small orifice. The hole is formed, pro- 
bably, by some corrosive fluid thrown oat by the ani- 
mal, as it is smooth and shaped exactly to the diell, 
which is attached to the rock, at one end, by some 
very small fibres : the shell is bivalve, thin and d^il^' 
cate, usually three inches and a half in lepgth, t&d 
one inch in its greatest diameter. They procure them, 
by chiselling off fragments of the rock, with a long 
iron chisel : these are drawn up, and when the boat 
is filled, are carried ashore to be broken up. They 
export them in the rock, to the neighboring Spanish 
coasts. The rock is a soft free-stone, prevailinjg^alBO, 
all over the island. The fish has a peculiar taste, and 
is considered a great delicacy : it is most abondant at 
the depth of two or three fathoms. There is another 
shell fish ; the largest, two feet in length, and about 
four inches thick at the thickest part : it is shaped 
like a fan half open, and always found with the point- 
ed end lowermost, at which part, and attaching it to 
the ground, is a silky substance, often manufactured, 
by the natives, into stockings and gloves. The upper 
part of the shell, inside, is red ; the lower, white and 
pearly : pearls are usually found in them, sometimes 
of large size, but colored : I have some, however, that 
approach the true pearl, in color. The sea-horse is 
a curious little thing. It is not more than three inches 
long, hard and bony, but with a head bearinggpreatre* 
semblance to that of a horse : it has no fins ; but has 
the power of coiling up the lower part of the body, 
and, I suppose, moves by throwing this out ag^in ; for, 
though we often meet them in a dried state, I have 
not been able to see any in their proper element 
The finer Nautilus, (Argonauta or Argo,) a beautiftil 
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thing, is also found here. The natives wofk the 
smaller shells into handsome mantle ornaments : I have 
seen Neptnne in his car, with trident and sea-horses, 
and they are now making for me, two urns, with flow- 
#n ; all of marine substances. 

Toa must bear with me, in my humble descriptions ; 
for I have no science on the subject ; and, until lately, 
had no opportunity of coming into contact with it. It 
has awakened a strong interest ; and I wonder greatly, 
that the scientific part of naval men, give it so little 
attention. The sea is their own element : it abounds 
with life : myriads of creatures, of which we have no 
conception, sport in its depths, or float upon its waves ; 
thousands are of easy access, of whose habits we are 
ignorant^ and whose form itself, is imperfectly known : 
the variety is astonishing; running through all the 
grades, from irresistible strength, to utter feebleness ; 
from intelligence and cunning, to stupidity : from un- 
sightliness, to the most surprising delicacy and beauty 
of form ; from bony hardness, down to a jelly, melting 
almost into the fluid around it. Nearly all of these 
may be found in a single harbor ; and yet how little is 
known of them. Even the most common objects are 
involved in difliculties, and still the subject of dis- 
pute : The coral, that is found on every shore ; who 
can say, how it is formed ? What know we of the 
pearl? Conchologists have given the names of shells; 
but what can be said of their formation, and of the 
strange animals within them ? Here is a wide and un- 
explored field of science, promising richly, both of 
fame and gratification, to those who will enter it ; and 
yet the only persons who can do so with any effect, 
are those who neglect it most. Officers, it is true, 
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have other duties, and higher ones ; and I say also, let 
these claim their first and chief attention ; hut with all 
this, there is no set of men, who can do more for the 
promotion of science ; and this too is their duty. The 
sea, particularly, is their province; its thousand 
strange productions are before them^ and at their very 
sides, coming oflen into strong contact with their pro- 
fession itself, and demanding closer attention, than has 
ever been given to them. What do we know of water 
spouts, and the terrors they bring, except that people 
fire a cannon ball at them, when they approach a ves- 
sel ? and barnacles, and sea weed, still grow upon ships^ 
keels, as they did two hundred or a thousand years 
ago ; without any attempt to ascertain, if this may not 
be prevented. 1 speak now of naval mjen; for the 
late experiments on the subject, have been made, not 
by oQicers, but by a Professor of Chemistry in Lon- 
don. I say, again, 1 would not have officers profes- 
sors of ciicmistry or conchology ; hut I would have 
them open their eyes to the thousand objects around 
them ; objects, offering deep interest, and strong grat- 
ification, to those, who will notice them. I wish to 
add another idea : The whole world belongs to naval 
men ; and passing, as they constantly are, around, and 
all over it ; the cabinets of our colleges at home, may 
derive more benefits from our navy, than from aU oth- 
er sources combined. I hope the future will prove it 

AdieQ. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Mahon, January 26, 1826. 

DEAR GEORGE, 

EvicRY one has, of late, been busy with the ship ; 
and the school room was consequently deserted ; so I 
applied, on the 21st, for permission to live on shore. 
It was given, with orders to come on board every day, 
and report myself for duty ; and to be present on Sun- 
day at muster. So I am now in snug quarters, with an 
old family, who have been living in Mexico, and speak 
the true Castilian very well. They are trying hard 
to teach me the language ; and the old man and his 
son have invited themselves to my room in the eve- 
ning, where, I must say it, to my shame, they show 
much greater interest in their pupiPs improvement, 
than he does himself. With the son, I get along very 
well : I listen to him, when I choose, and he talks when 
I do not ; but the old man turns to me, every two 
minutes, with " comprenda 'usted ?" " do you under- 
stand ?^' and makes me attend, till I do. ^^ Come,'^ he 
says, " I see you are tired of me, but you may as well 
be pleased, as not : I am going to learn you Spanish, 
per force :" — so I get into a good humor again, per 
force. 

He was in my room, one evening, when the Host 
passed along, and drew my attention to it. We have 
none of this mummery in our country ; and, what is 
still better, public opinion woi^ld not suffer it: the 
Romish church, indeed, is quite a different thing, out- 
wardly, in America, from what it is here. There, it 
has too many scrutinizing eyes upon it ; and, what has 

Vol. I. 8 
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probably a still greater influence, too small a Dumber 
of priests to a church, to ejihibit many ^^ monstrosities 
of conduct," as Dr. F. calls them. There are thirty at- 
tached to the cathedral here : of course, their life is 
an indolent one ; and vice is the consequence : one, I 
have heard of, who is a constant and active attendant 
at a public monte table. Vices too are common among 
them, which, in America, would exclude a man, of any 
profession or emplo3rment, from decent society : some, 
however, I believe, are very good men : there is one, 
connected with Hospital island, who would be an or- 
nament to religion any where. 

The procession, I speak of, was led by a boy, with 
a lantern on a long pole, and a bell, which he rung at 
intervals : next came four monks, carrying a canopy, 
under which was another one with the host. They 
were attended by two soldiers, and passed rapidly on, 
chaunting a solemn hymn. We frequently meet their 
processions, in the streets : every body uncovers him- 
self, and may kneel, as they pass : of course, we except 
ourselves, and they give us some hard looks in return. 
We received news, on Saturday, of the death of 
Commodore McDonough, who was commander on this 
station, before the arrival of Commodore Rodgers. On 
the following day, the flags were kept at half mast: 
minute guns were fired, at noon ; and the officers were 
ordered to wear crape, for thirty days. 

Thursday^ Feb, 9. — We had all the churches open 
yesterday, (Ash-Wednesday) ; and a sermon in each, a 
matter, in this place, of unusual occurrence. Sermons 
are preached daily, during Holy-Week ; but, in all 
the rest of the year, they have but three or four. The 
one yesterday, in the. church of the Carmelite monas* 
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tery, near us, was ia a new styl^ of eloquence. It 
was on the vanity of life ; '^ and the Alexanders and 
the Caesars of the earth," said the preacher, " what 
are they, and what is their end ? Behold !" — and he 
drew forth a skull, and waved it before them, ^' behold 
their end 1" 

In the centre of the island is a mountain, with a larg^ 
white monastery on its summit, for those who would 
be, " while in, above the world." It is three hundred 
and thirty years old, and its origin is as follows : — 

There was, before its time, as there still is, a con- 
vent in a little town below, called Mercadel ; and the 
monks of this, looking up, one night, were dstonished 
to see a light, on the summit of the mountain. It had 
always been considered inaccessible : this light, there- 
fore, must be miraculous. The next day, they deter- 
mined to set ofif, in grand procession ; the priests, in 
their robes, and the prior at their head, to ascertain, 
if possible, the character of this prodigy. They com- 
menced the ascent of the mountain, but the road be- 
came rough, the steeps insurmountable, and they were 
on the point of turning back ; when suddenly, a bull 
made his appearance ; whence, or how, no body could 
tell : he put himself at their head, and shewed them a 
less difficult ascent, which they had not observed be- 
fore. So they passed on ; but now, even his cloven 
footed majesty has his match ; for high and perpen- 
dicular rocks are all around them, and there can be no 
advance. Not so, however: he advances, puts his 
horns against a rock, and it splits in two, making for 
them, an open way. They gained the summit, and the 
bull disappeared; but he has left his name to the 
mountain, for Toro, its name, is the Spanish, for 
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bull. In a recess, among the rocks, they found an im*^ 
age, which they carried down, and deposited in Ite 
convent : but the succeeding night, the light was again 
on the mountain ; and when they came to examine, in 
the morning, the image was gone. They again went 
up in procession, and brought it down ; but to no pur- 
pose : the night after, the same thing was repeated, 
and the image again left them. And now, as the 
mountain would not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must 
go to the mountain ; so they built a church for it, and 
a monastery besides. 

One would think this story too ridiculous, eyen for 
their belief; but when we visit the place, they come 
out, and gravely repeat it, and shew you the image, 
and the spot where it was found. The rocks form 
part of a recess, in the church ; and are whitewashed, 
to prevent the people from scraping them all away, 
to mix with their medicines. Above, is a large paint- 
ing, representing the procession, with the bull at its 
head. The monastery is a conspicuous object, far at 
sea ; and is rich in votive offerings, from mariners. It 
is a wealthy establishment ; but the number of monks 
is now small. 

Friday^ 17. — The Ontario returned yesterday, and 
WPS accompanied by the schooner Porpoise, just from 
America. They brought a welcome supply of letters. 
You can scarcely imagine, with what interest, the let- 
ter bags are hailed ; their bulk ascertained ; and then, 
the anxiety, with which we wait, till the distribution 
of packages is made from the cabin; — and the disap- 
pointment of those, for whom there are none. If our 
friends in America could witness all this, they would 
write more frequently. The newspapers are next 
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seized OD, with eagerness ; and we turn politicians, 
and discuss the propriety of measures, that have long 
heen forgotten at home. In the midst of all this, yes- 
terday, a buzz went through the ship ; and hints were 
thrown out, that produced a general astonishment ; but 
they were mingled with contradictions, that made them 
discredited. This morning, however, when I went 
aboard, I found all was confirmed, — the Brandy- 
wine had been ordered home: — and all, abaft the 
main-mast, shewed the strong excitement, of men, 
whose prospects and plans, had been suddenly wrench- 
ed into a new direction. It was understood, that a 
large number might effect exchanges, and remain, if 
they choose ; and the struggle, in many of the new of- 
£cers, was hard, between home, and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. For myself, I had no doubt which of 
the two to choose ; and was deliberating, whether to 
apply to the flag ship, or the Constitution ; when Mr. 
Gregory came to say, that Capt. Patterson would like 
to have me go with him to the latter; and that it was 
his intention to get a chaplaincy for me. So I decided 
for the Constitution. Captain Patterson had been or- 
dered to her : several other ofl&cers of the Brandywine 
will accompany him. 

I leave this ship with regret : she is now in fine or- 
der; her officers are agreeable, and to many of them 
I have become strongly attached. She will be mi^ed 
greatly in the squadron ; and the Secretary seems to 
have ordered her home with extreme reluctance : but 
a frigate is needed on the Pacific station, and no other 
could be so conveniently assigned: she will sail for 
those seas, immediately after her return. 

8* 
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Tuesday, 21. — The Commodore visited and inspect- 
ed her, on the 19th; and to-day, Captain Read went 
on board, to take the command : he was received by 
Captain Patterson : the men had been ordered to clean 
themselves, and all hands were piped: the officers were 
summoned to the quarter deck, where the orders of 
the Secretary for the exchange were read, by one of 
the lieutenants : the two captains then saluted each 
other, and bowed to the officers : the shrouds were 
next manned, and three cheers given. The cheers 
were repeated, when Captain Patterson left the ship ; 
and in this manner, he was also received bv the Con- 
stitution. 

The Erie sailed for the Levant on the 19th. The 
Brandy wine is to leave us on the morrow : we will bid 
her a happy voyage, and a reluctant Adieu. 



LETTER XV. 

U. S. Frigate Constitution, > 
March 1, 1826. 5 

DEAR GEORGE, 

1 BELONG now to the '^ crack ship," as she is called ; 
which means among ships, what the nice, tidy, fash- 
ionable gentleman is among men. She has been on 
the station longest, and is in fine order : every part is 
under excellent regulation ; her crew are thoroughly 
disciplined, and her officers well trained. She is not 
so formidable looking as the Brandywine, and is not 
finished in such costly style ; but her accommodations 
are better, in every respect : she is a dry ship ; her 
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decks are higher, by several inches, and the officers' 
apartments much more comfortable. She is the old 
Constitation : she was bailt at Boston, in 1 797, and 
has probably sailed more than any other ship ever did ; 
for she has been almost constantly on service. She is 
to our navy, what the first efforts of artists sometimes 
are ; efforts which they look back to, with surprise, 
but cannot reach again : her model cannot be surpass- 
ed ; and when she is in sailing trim, her speed is not 
equalled by any thing in the navy ; not even by the 
Brandy wine. But she is now out of order : she was 
coppered the last time, seven years since, and then 
badly ; for it was in winter, and done in a hurry : her 
copper has grown thin, and has rolled up, so that the 
lead-line sometimes gets fast in it : we left her out of 
sight, and lost her entirely, the last two days of our 
passage from Gibraltar. Her hulk is the original one ; 
but from the water up, a great part is modem : she is 
the same, in model and size, however, as in the late 
war ; and the guns are the same, except two : some 
of tbem arc marked by the enemy's balls. You know 
she made three captures, the Guerriere, the Java ; and, 
at one engagement, the Cyane and Levant : a row of 
muskets now, at her cabin door, are marked with G. R. 
and the crown. She carries thirty twenty-fours on 
the main deck, and two twenty-four pound gunnades, 
with eighteen thirty two pound carronades, on the 
spar deck ; in all, fifty guns. 

This then is the ship, to which I am going to intro- 
duce you ; and 1 mistake, if she does not prove an in- 
teresting one. We have seen, in the Brandywlne, the 
system of internal policy, just going into operation : 
here we shall find it matured ; and shall have for our 
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study, what is, in nearly all respects, the best speci* 
men of our Navy. I found a difference, the first day 
afler I joined her. I wished to leave the ship ; arid 
the officer of the deck, offered me a boat : I replied, 
1 already had a shore boat waiting for me below ; and 
immediately got reproof, for ordering a boat along 
side, without his permission. 

I found, on Sunday, when I came on board, that the 
captain had been enquiring for me ; and was, soon 
after, sent for to the cabin. The ship has no chap- 
lain ; and he wished me to officiate in religious wor- 
ship : I complied, with some flutte rings of the heart, 
but still, with a great deal of pleasure. We use the 
Episcopal service, of course ; the captain also prefer- 
ring it : he directed what parts I should omit, and I 
made my preparation. I'he ship has a fine laige Bible, 
a present from the Boston Bible society : 1 selected 
the proper psalms and lessons, and, thus prepared, as- 
cended to the quarter deck, just after the cry of '' all 
hands to muster, ahoy," had summoned every one to 
church. The capstan was my pulpit ; and all things 
were ready : looking aft, 1 had on my left, two long 
lines of marines in unii'orm, stiff as a poker, and look- 
ing straight forward : their lieuteraiit was at their 
head : he gave the word " rest," and they fell into a 
somewhat easier posture. They formed the diameter 
of a semicircle : its arc began behind me, with the for- 
ward officers ; next came the midshipmen ; to them, 
succeeded the ward-room officers ; and, abaA of them, 
was a dense mass of sailors. When all was ready, the 
first lieutenant descended for the captain ; who soon 
aAer appeared, raised his hat when he reached the 
quarter deck, and was saluted by every one in return. 
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We have a fine band on board : they were stationed 
just below, and commenced the service with sacred 
music, every one uncovering himself. After the gloria 
patri, they played again ; and a third time, at the con- 
clusion of all. The audience was orderly, of course : 
a more attentive or serious one, you will never meet 
with ashore. " And, for yourself?" you say ? — why, 
I had some misgivings, at first ; but the idea of the 
place, the subject, and, above all, the noble character 
of the church service, seized on my feelings, and ele- 
vated me above all sensations, but those of a devotional 
kind ; though my voice alone was heard. I will re- 
mark, at length, some time hence, on religion in ships : 
at present, I am not prepared for it. The captain 
sent for me, the next day, and told me he had applied 
to Commodore Rodgers, for a chaplaincy for me ; but 
did not succeed : the secretary has resolved, as I have 
remarked already, to admit none to that office, but 
regular clergymen, of good standing in their churches ; 
and has given directions accordingly. The application 
was made without consulting me ; and though I should 
have accepted the office, had it been ofiered, I do not 
much regret the failure. It would have given me 
higher rank and befter pay ; but I am satisfied with 
what I have of these ; and in my present situation, I 
can break ofi" my connexion with the service, when- 
ever I feel it disagreeable ; a thing not always prac- 
ticable to a commissioned or warrant officer. 

Monday^ 13. — I am living on board again, where 
the school is under way, with very excellent regula- 
tions. We have a room screened off, on the starboard 
side of the gun deck ; just forward of the cabin. Every 
thing is done, on ship-board, in form. The first lieu- 
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tenant received a paper fiom the cabin, with the names 
of fiAeen of the jonngeflt midihipmen ; and directions 
to order them tp attend school. A copy was sent to 
me, with orders for myself; and a form by which I am 
to make out a weekly report. It gives acconnt of 
their studies, daily attendance, absences and reasons ; 
and is to be closed, with' any general remarks, I may 
think proper. We had a school in the Brandywine ; 
and the forward cabin for it, after leaving Havre ; but 
its rules were not sufficiently strict, and it did not 
amount to much. This one promises fair, that way : 
we have a black board, and all in style ; and the young 
gentlemen, enter on their studies, with spirit : — a few 
are grumbling, at being treated so much like boys, as 
to be forced to go to school. Navigation is the study. 
I teach two hours in the morning : the afternoon is 
occupied by a Spanish instructor, whom the captain 
has attached to the ship. Captain Patterson shews, in 
all things, a laudable regard to the improvement of 
his midshipmen ; and they appear to be worthy of it. 
A more gentlemanly set of young men, both as to 
manners and appearance, I have not yet seen, in any 
ship in the navy. Most of them are old in date and 
experience ; and the ^^ green homs,'^ as the younger 
ones are called, imbibe something of their character. 
There is also a characteristic, peculiar to them. A 
midshipman alone, is a feeble being in a ship : he has 
his rights, but as I have said, who will vindicate them ? 
Here they unite : there is no agreement, that way ; 
but sympathy makes them clannish : when one is of- 
fended, all take offence, and hence, they make them- 
selves formidable ; and often carry their points, where, 
as individuals, they would fail. Each feels also^ that 
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he is not responsible to hifllMlf merely for his. con- 
duct : he is prudent, 'Wid Uie^fUMtnigei hsre, is more 
respected by the higher offiews, thsii aigr other pro* 
bably in the navy.'.' I find them agreeable piyils ; but 
am amused, sometimes, with the recitations. One of 
them began to talk, the other day, about ^^ a regular 
built straight line.^^ Many of the older ones are also 
hard at work ; not from choice, but necessity : for ex- 
amination is not far distant, and nolens volens, study 
must come. But close application of the mind, goes 
hard with an old man-of-war^s man. He gets his slate 
in nice order, with sponge and pencil ; shapes the 
pencil to a delicate point ; draws a diagram, with the 
most exact precision ; and then, at last, (for he can find 
nothing more to prepare,) he sits down to study. But 
there^s the rub : in five minutes his ideas are a con- 
fused mixture of sines and tangents, back-stays and 
haul-yards ; and in five more, are in " airy visions, far 
away." Some one, catches him by the shoulder. 
" Hollo there ! — rouse up man, and study." He starts ; 
gives his book a thump with his fist, with an odd mix- 
ture of mortification and despair in his face ; and sits 
down to study and sleep again. " That talk about 
hypothenuse and secants," he says, " he can't keep 
the run of it." But 1 must not tell tales out of school. 
When 1 was preparing for sea, a well-informed 
friend of mine, advised me to get check-shirts, which 
she had understood, were usually worn by officers, 
out of port. It was a great mistake : officers arc 
always neatly and genteelly dressed ; and, on Sunday, 
we have, comparatively, as great a parade of "Jimmy 
fellows," if I may use a phrase I often hear, as you 
will meet, even in Broadway. A Jimmy fellow, means 
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ODe, dressed at the height of fashion ; staiclied, and 
ail in order ; for whom, by tiie way, onr ship forms an 
excellent band-box ; an adrantage, which your Jim- 
mies ashore never hare. Bat I will give yon a Son- 
day, 00 ship-board ; or better still, I will give yon, 
first a week day, and then a Sonday ; that yon may 
compare them : both, however, in another letter. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XVI. 

Frigate CooititutioQ, > 
Port MdiOD, March 14, 1826. 5 

DEAR GEORGE, 

The week days are all alike ; so one day will an- 
swer for the whole. At day light, the dmms are or- 
dered up, for the reveille ; but the slumbers of the 
sailors are first broken, as it is meet they should be in 
such a place, by the reports of guns. They are the 
night guns of the sentries, which are fired off at the 
first tap of the drum : the reveille succeeds ; and by 
the time this is over, the boatswain with his mates, 
are stationed on the gun deck, close by the main 
hatch : he gives a long pipe, which they answer by 
similar ones : a long one succeeds, repeated also : and 
then is the cry, " all hands, ahoy," echoed by the 
mates, in deep and lengthened tones. Then comes 
another long pipe ; and their brazen voicesiare heard, 
^' all hands up hammocks, ahoy." The men spring 
from their hammocks, lash and carry them on deck, 
and stow them away in the nettings : twelve minutes 
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are allowed for this. The boatswain reports the main 
deck clear, to the lieutenant of the watch ; and a simi- 
lar report is made from, the officer of the birth deck. 
The starboard wa'c!) now spread over the spar deck: 
the larboard, over the next below; while the birth 
deck is occupied by the cooks: the holy-stones are 
produced ; water is pumped, or drawn at the bows, 
and passed aft ; and a general scouring of the decks 
takes place. Boats' crews are excepted, as they hare 
to clean themselves, and look afler their boats. Afler 
the holy-stone, comes the squill-gee ; a wooden instru- 
ment like a hoe, but with a face, broad and flat, and 
lined with leather : the decks are partly dried with 
it; and the operation is completed by the swahs^ arti- 
cles formed by tying a number of loose yams together, 
now dashed, by their handles, with violence about 
the deck. Twice a week, before cleaning decks, and 
on the same days, there is a general scouring of 
clothes through the squadron : hammocks are scoured, 
in summer, once a month. While the rest are washing 
decks, the carpenter's gang scrape the combings of the 
hatches, and their gratings ; and the quarter gunners 
clean the match tubs, shot boxes, gun carriages and 
guns. When all is over, the boatswain is rowed ahead 
to square yards ; the carpenters go around the ship, 
to see that all is clean, on the outside ; the rigging is 
hauled taught, and laid in order ; and boats are lowered 
from the ship's sides. The ship now presents order 
and symmetry, in all her parts ; and there is an inter- 
val of leisure for a few minutes. 

At six bells — ^but I have forgotten : you do not know 
what six bells mean. The twenty four hours, I have 
already said, are divided into six equal parts : the sen- 

VoL. I. 9 
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irj, at the cabin door, has chaise of an half hour 
glass, or time piece ; and reports every half hour to 
the quarter master on deck, who sees that the bell is 
immediately struck. He reports, however, not the 
hour, but the number of bells ; and thus we count 
time on board. Half past twelve, is one bell : one 
e^clock, two bells ; and, in this manner, we proceed, 
increasing by one, every half hour ; till we come, at 
the expiration of the watch, to eight ; after which we 
commence again. Six bells, in the morning, then, are 
seven o'clock : and at six in summer, and eight in 
winter, the men are piped to breakfast, with the same 
ceremonies that were used, in calling them from their 
hammocks. About twenty minutes previous to this, 
the cooks are sent to the galley, for tea-water ; and 
they now appear on the decks with their black painted 
table, or more properly, deck cloths, and utensils for 
breakfast. It consists of tea, ship's biscuit, cold meat ; 
and in port, sometimes also potatoes, dried fish and 
such articles. The last they procure from the bomb- 
boats, which are suffered at meal times to be along 
side, and with which they exchange bread dust, rice, 
&c. ; for of money, they have none. None can be 
paid them, by the purser, without an order from the 
captain ; and this is given only when they are permit- 
ted to go ashore. The decks are swept down after 
each meal. One hour is allowed them for breakfast ; 
at the expiration of which time, all hands are called, 
and they go about their work. Then also, at drum 
roll, the ensign is run up, the guards in undress are 
succeeded by those in uniform ; and the band is order- 
ed to the quarter deck. W6 have a company of about 
twenty, most of them excellent musicians ; and they 
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h6lp to wile away many ao hour. The officen, 9J^ 
at this time, make their appearance. Those in the 
steerage and cockjpit, are aroased by a midshipman 
from the watch at six bells : their hammock boys lash 
their beds, and stow them on deck ; they have break- 
fast, and now come up to take the fresh air, and promr 
enade, while their rooms are holy-stoned and cleaned: 
at nine, we have school. 

You ask how we find employment for so many me a; 
and 1 will answer, by leading you through our ship. 
We commence on the starboard side of the main deck; 
and leaving the school room, come first to the carpeiH 
ter's gang. It consists of six or eight men ; and it 
provided with complete apparatus^ and furnished^ bj 
the ship or officers, with constant employment Next 
is the turning lathe ; and this also is seldom idle. We 
pass a gun ; and, in the next recess, find the co<^r^ 
with an aid or two, at work ; next, the shoe-makers ; 
and, just beyond them, come to a little man, a Hin- 
doostanee — the ships' barber: he has usually an as- 
sistant ; and a general overhaul of the men's chio9) 
twice a week, with a round among the officers^ every 
morning, furnishes them with sufficient business. We 
now advance a few steps ; and, perched on a huge 
beam, just forward of the main hat^, find the tailor,' 
with a mate or two. Directly forward of them is the 
galley, a huge store, with its satellites, mostly dark 
ones however ; and here, ^^ amid the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot," are fabricated a lai^e portion of our 
enjoyments in the ship. Each mess has a cook ; and 
besides these, there is a ship's cook, who attends le 
the men's food, after it has been deposited in the cop- 
pers : when he thinks it sufficiently boiled ; he carries 
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relish of soup and meat to the officer of the deck, who 
must taste and pronounce them fit to he served oat, 
before it can be done. I have often been amused with 
this part of our quarter deck spectacles. The galley 
coppers must be examined daily by one of the sur- 
geon's mates. A little forward of this, and on the 
right, is the brig, with its rough inmates ; and the 
clank of irons forms a kind of musical accompaniment 
to the incessant grumbling and bickerings of the cooks. 
They have a constant auditor, in a man, with a sol- 
dier's dress, and a bayonet or cutlass in hand, who pa- 
ces back and forward before the brig. The precincts 
of the brig are fitted up with large pretensions to 
taste ; for, here are seen festoons, and wreaths, and 
knots, of garlic, onions, celery, and sausages ; among 
which, hang fowls, cabbages, cauliflowers, and per- 
haps, a pig or two. They belong to the officers' messes, 
and are also under the sentry's charge ; hut they often 
take wings, and fly away. 

We return on the larboard side ; and find ftf^iear, 
except, half way along, the boys' school, kept by one 
of the seamen ; and kept very well. He has abont a 
dozen pupils ; and you may see, here, all the tricks of 
such schools ashore ; with the gladsome pranks, also^ 
of such schools, when the hour of dismissal comes; 
Above us, are heard the heavy sounds of the black- 
smith's hammers : his gang have station on the fore« 
castle. 

These things occupy some of our crew. The. re- 
mainder are engaged with the numberless duties, con-^ 
nected with the well-being and good order of s» 
complicated a matter as a ship. 
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fitkt it is Aow seven bells, (half past eleven) ; and 
we hear the boatswain's mates piping the sweepers : 
the mechanics all ^^kndck o£f work, and pnt away 
their tools : the decks are swept ; and now we see a 
small cask ascend through the hatchway, from the 
cock-pit It is slipped to the starboard side of the 
main deck, and a large tub brought forward, into 
which its sparkling contents are poured; an equal 
quantity of water being also added. We use whiskey, 
in our navy : rum is the conmion beverage, in all oth-* 
ers. 

Eight bells are now reported to the quarter^master, 
and by him, to the officer of the deck; who answers, 
^^ make it so ;'' and sends a midshipman, to inform the 
captain, that it is meridian. The bell is struck ; and 
two long successive pipes, from the boatswain and his 
mates, are the signal, that all work is to cease. The 
men pass down to the gun deck ; the cooks ascend with 
pans, spoons, and their painted cloths, and hasty prep- 
arations are made for dinner : after which, as the drum 
roils, all move aft, towards the grog tub. Around this 
point of time, concentrate half the meditations of the 
day : they stow away their tobacco quid ; spit ; wipe 
the mouth clean, so as to give every drop its effect ; 
and at no other time, do they look so happy. I often 
place myself at the tub, to Wcitch the rolling of the 
eyes, and the look of supreme gratification, with 
which they swallow their half pint; foi, that is the 
measure, to each : it is one gill of whiskey, diluted 
with an equal quantity of water. A rope is drawn 
ath wart-ships, near the tub : each, as his name is 
called, crosses, and takes his allowance, which must 
be drunk on the spot. In some ships, they may carry 

9* 
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it to their mess; bat this often prod aces, drankeimess, 
and our rule is the best. From this, they pass to din- 
ner. 'The whole operation is superintended by the 
officer of this deck, who must watch them closely : he 
is fbrnished, by the surgeon, with a sick list ; on which 
arc marked those who itaiay be furnished with grog, 
and the quantity. This list is their great dread ; and, 
to aroid it, they oflen bear their diseases, in quiet, till 
they become serious ones. I recollect, in the Brandy- 
wine, one day, some men were brought from shore, 
badly hurt : one had been knocked down, by a Span- 
ish soldiery;4Bd much bruised on the breast, with his 
musket. One of -my mess-mates was examining him ; 
and he breathed with difficulty : ^^ But, doctor,^^ he 
said, ^^ donH put me on the sick list, doctor ; this is 
nothing.^' Another time, one came down, with a. bro- 
ken finger : the surgeon was examining it ; and the 
fellow was writhing his face into all kinds of carious 
shapes — when the drum rolled to grog: every. muscle 
took a different twist — ^' there, now,'^ he orMy ^ I 
shall lose my grog.'' If the surgeon forgets to enter a 
sick man's name on the list, he will crawl to the tub, 
if it is in any way possible. 

The ingenuity they shew, also, in procuring grog, 
is often surprising. 1 have said, that the bomb-boats 
are closely watched by the ship's corporal. Well, a 
man goes over, and barters for a string of sausages : he 
comes up ; his sausages are examined, and turn out to 
be full of rum, instead of meat. Another buys eggs : 
something perhaps excites suspicion ; they are looked 
to, and a puncture is found at one end, through which 
the original matter has been let out, and its place sup- 
plied with the more beloved fluid. I saw them caught. 
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cue day, at another trick. • It is managed as follows. 
Some of our boats, 1 may have told you perhaps, are 
generally kept moored to the ship^s stem ; and float 
some ten or twelve feet back of her. No shore boat 
is sufiered to come nearer than twelve yards or so, 
without permission from the deck. One of thes^, is 
gliding along behind us, at the proper distance ; when, 
just as it comes in a line with the ship, something gets 
out of order in their sails : they stop a moment, to set 
them right ; and then pass on again. You would not sus- 
pect what has been done. From our boats, passes out 
a line of sufficient length, with some smdl corks at its 
end, just enough to keep that part on the surface. 
Among these, is a piece of money : the shore boat has 
stopped by these. corks; whipped off the money ; at- 
tached a bottle of rum, in its stead, with something to 
make it sink ; and this w,as their errand. The men 
now take to fishing : the bottle is secretly drawn up, 
and carefully stowed away. You will say this is fish- 
ings with a silver hook, with a vengeance. 

I return to the ship. The midshipmen dine at 
twelve; the cock-pit mess soon after; and the lieu- 
tenants, at one : the last are called to dinner by the 
bugle. The decks are swept again; and, at one 
o'clock, all are again called to work. So the}' con- 
tinue, till seven bells; when the morning scene, of 
cleaning up, and grog is repeated ; the same quantity 
of liquor being served out, as before. It makes two 
gills of whiskey, per day : in some ships, it is served 
out differently ; half a gill, raw, in the morning, and 
evening; and a gill, diluted, at noon. At eight bells, 
they have supper, which is the same as breakfast : the 
sweepers are then called : all cleared up ; and the re- 
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mainder of the day is their own. Thej dispene 
around the ship ; ^^ spin yarns ^' joke ; * play chequers ; 
read ; have music on the forecastle, or plait sennitt, 
for their hats. The boys have their gladsome plays f 
and a general cheerfulness prevails. We have quar- 
ters, in the evening. From these, there is a general 
moving towards the upper deck ; to which the music 
is now ordered. The drummers and fifers are par- 
aded by the main-mast : '^ beat the call,'^ is ordered ; 
and some tapping on the drum, calls the quarter- 
master to the halliards : the sun sets ; and immedi- 
ately, the drams roll : at the third roll, the colours 
are hauled down, and the night pendant substituted for 
the long one ; marines, in undress, take place of those 
in uniform ; and the band strikes up, ^^ Hail Colum- 
bia.'' How many kind and warm feelings are associ- 
ated with these sounds ! We have music for half an 
hour ; at the expiration of which, its harmony is ex- 
changed for the boatswain's whistle, and their hoarse 
cry, '' all hands stand by your hammocks, ahoy." Oar 
promenade is now spoiled: the men come afl: the 
tackle of the stern and quarter boats is adjusted ; and, 
at the Older, all are drawn up to their places. The 
petty officers now mount the hammock cloths, and un- 
cover them ; and, when ordered, toss out the ham- 
mocks : each roan swings his hammock at his number, 
and most of them turn in immediately. A few collect 
in groups, about tbc decks; and I have often been 
an interested listener to their ^Uong yams," about 
witches and hobgoblins, battles and shipwrecks, f 
have heard some, wl)o would compare well with the 
fair narrator of the Arabian Nights; for many of 
their stories, like hers, are made as they go along. 
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By eight belis, all are asleep. Just before this hour) 
in Winter, and nine in Summer, the drums are ordered 
up again : they beat ; roll off, as the bell is struck ; 
and are succeeded by the bugles, with an admirable 
effect in a calm night. At the second roll, the sentries 
fire their day muskets ; and these are succeeded by 
loaded ones, for the night. 

A hoarse voice is now heard at the galley, '^ Put out 
all fires, lights, pipes, and segars, and every thing that 
can make a light ; except the sentry^s light, and the 
match at the galley — d'you hear there, cooks?" "All 
out, sir," is the reply ; and the master-at-arms, (for it 
is he,) ascends to make bis report to the quarter deck. 
The forward officers, steerage, and cock-pit, have 
lights till three bells in Summer, and one in Winter : 
the same officer sees these out, and reports them also : 
to the ward room a midshipman is sent, an hour later, 
to see all fires extinguished. By ten o'clock, the tread 
of the officers of the watch, is the only sound heard ; 
except the occasional hail of a boat, or, at every half 
hour, the striking of the ship's time, answered by 
•entries above, with " all's — well," " all's — well." 

£t tibi bonum, faustum, felix sit. « 

So prays, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Frigate Coostitutkiii, ) 
March 28, 1828. $ 

DEAR GEORGE, 

What think you now, of a day on board a man of 
war ? I have expanded the subject more than I in- 
tended ; but I have not yet done. 

You will have been struck, with the thorough 
cleaning in the morning; but you do not yet know 
half. I assure you, there is not a house to be foond 
on shore, cleaner in all its parts ; and that is saying 
a great deal ; turning, as your eyes will naturally do, 
to the shining floors and snow white walls around yon. 
We have shining floors here also ; with a spit box, 
supplied each morning with clean shavings, to each 
g^n, on the main deck ; while others are scattered in 
large numbers, through the remainder of the ship. I 
was passing along one day, when I heard the gmmer'^s 
voiee ; '^ Brown, is that you, spits at this spit liox T" 
" Yes sir." " Well, I'll put you on the forecastle, to 
spit at a mark, if you donH spit into it." No water is 
drawn, or any thing thrown from the ship, except at 
the bows : the ladders, (or stairs^ if you prefer the 
word,) are scraped every morning ; and white-waah 
is never spared. The birth deck ; — but let us follow 
the captain, in his daily round through the ship. 
About ten o'clock, every morning, the first lieutenant 
reports the ship to him, ready for inspection ; and they 
proceed together to examine it. After visiting the 
gun deck, they descend to the next one : the master- 
at-arms, who, in this ship, has the birth deck in charge. 
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18 OD the watch §of them. ^^ Stand by your places, 
men,'' he orders ; and the cooks run to their posts : — 
I say run, for he is a severe man ; and I have seen 
men do to him, what I never saw man do to man, be^ 
fore ; when he speaks, they jump, and trot to the post 
he orders. Each cook must be clean, m dress and 
person ; and he now stands with hands crossed before 
him, and by his proper chest. The mess chest con- 
tains their cooking utensils : it is scraped regularly, 
and very cleaa ; and is surmounted by a pyramid of 
kids and pans, all bright and in order : each is termin- 
ated by a Bible, the gifl of the Boston Bible Society. 
The captain and first lieutenant, Mr. Vallette, are now 
on the deck : they pass around, and examine every 
part of it : each man lifling his hat, as they pass, or, 
in default of one, catching hold of a lock of hair. The 
beams above this deck, are white-washed ; and I have 
' frequently seen the captain rub his white glove against 
them, and then examine, to see whether it had been 
soiled or not : parts of the deck are white-washed 
every morning. The store-rooms, steerage, cock-pit 
and ward-room, all undergo similar examination. They 

tell a singular story, about Captain , and one of 

his inspections. While commanding the Frigate 

, he found great fault one morning, with the 

precincts of the galley. The midshipman of the deck 
was following, as is usual, and received a severe haz- 
ing for it ; which was terminated with an order that 
every thing should receive a double coat of white- 
wash. "Every thing, sir?" enquired the middy. 
" Yes sir, every thing." Judge the captain's surprise, 
next morning, when a favorite milch-goat of his, stalk- 
ed into the cabin, white-washed all over ; with not a 
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hair of her jet black coat to be seen. The midfthip* 
man was arrested, as he deserved to be, but was soon 
aAer restored again. 

But I have promised a Sunday too ; and you shall 
have it; if your patience is not already exhausted. 
The morning, till afler breakfast, does not differ from 
that of other days, except that things are cleaned and 
stowed away, more carefully. After breakfast orders 
are given, ^^ all hands clean yourselves, ahoy ;^' and, in 
spring or autumn, the kind of dress is usually designated. 
You would be pleased with a sight of our ship, when 
this is over. Their winter uniform is, blue trowsers 
and jacket, and red vest, with black tarpanlin and 
shoes. Their clothes are generally brushed, and in 
good order ; the musicians and marines are all in uni- 
form ; and the cheerfulness, and much of the soft qniet 
of a Sabbath, are felt even here. How sweet is the 
influence of such mornings, as they rise upon us ; mak* 
ing us feel that this life is not all tojl and care ; and 
at least, producing, kinder and better feelings in 
every one towards his fellow men. The sailors' 
faces look bright ; their persons are improved in every 
respect ; and many a bit of broken looking glass, set in 
rough pine, is drawn from their clothes' bags, to give 
them another peep at themselves. And now the officers 
begin to ascend to the half deck ; each one giving^ his 
clothes a slight, but very complaisant glance ; and per- 
haps, adding a twitch or two of his shirt collar, as he 
joins the groups of his equals, on the promenade. The 
band is on the quarter deck, and we are never more 
sociable : at this time, too, we talk most of home. At 
four bells, the men are piped, by divisions, to their 
stations, for quarters ; and are carefully examined, 
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^^ fore and afl,'' by their lieutenant, to see that they 
are clean, it is now towards eleven o'clock, and we 
see, from the disposition of the boatswain and his mates, 
that muster is at hand. The order is given ; the offi- 
cers receive their message from the lieutenant of 
the watch ; I have one myself, and all move to the 
quarter deck. I have described our worship. Sup- 
pose it over : s^ few words are then, spoken by the 
captain to the first lieutenant ; passed, by him, to the 
officer on watch ; by him, to a midshipman; and, 
through the midshipman, to the drummers. They 
beat to quarters : the divisions are reported ; and 
then, the captain makes a general inspection of men 
and decks. This over, we are dismissed by beat 
of drum : and now, " who's for shore," is the cry, 
among the officers. Grog and dinner succeed : after 
which, the men disperse about the ship, to take a nap, 
read, talk, or employ themselves otherwise, as they 
choose ; except in work : for, on this day no work is 
allowed, except on emergencies. A few may be seen 
plaiting sennett. Then comes grog, and supper, and 
music, and bed : sometimes a gang of twenty or thirty 
are suffered to visit the other ships, in the ailemoon : 
but this is a history of our Sunday, as usually kept. I 
suspect, if you would take the same number of men, 
as you meet them, in any part of our country, you 
would not find them, generally, keeping it better. You 
will find men there, improving it more, than any here ; 
and among us, too, those who spend it worse, than any 
with you ; for, the officers, on shore, will play billiards 
or monte, or go to balls ; but the ship, itself, will bear 
a better comparison with shore, in this respect, than 
is generally imagined. I forgot to mention, that once 
Vol. I. 10 
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a month, immediately after service, the ^^ rules and 
regulations for the government of the Navj,^' are 
read ; and sometimes a general muster of the men is 
held, as was done in the firandy wine. We never have 
flogging here, on Sunday. 

I suppose you would now like a change of subject; 
and you shall have it. I have pleasant news : we are 
preparing for sea, with all our might. Sails are bent; 
stores laid in ; and the Archipelago is all the talk : 
so prepare yourself for Greece, and its splendid scenes. 
I saw to-day a splendid one here, a quadruple rain- 
bow ; descending, too, along the shores of the harbour, 
almost to my boat. When I came on board, I fonnd 
the half-deck screened off, where preparations were 
making for a dance. But the sea and Greece : I can 
hardly think about any thing else, just now. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XVIII. 



Frigate Constitution, > 
at Sea, April 10, 1896. y 



DEAR GEORGE, 



Spring has considerably advanced, in these coun- 
tries ; and this morning rose clear and bright, with 
balmy air, and a gentle breeze from the North. Our 
ship had been well stored ; her boats were all stowed 
away ; every rope was in its place, and every eye was ^ 
fixed, in expectation, on the Flag ship. At eight 
o'clock, the looked for signal, to ^^ unmoor ship,'' was 
made ; and was quickly and cheerfully answered. 
There was a few minutes' silence ; and then, throi^h 
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the whole squadron, arose the din of whistles and 
calls, and oft repeated orders. I wish, earnestly, I 
could place the whole scene hefore you; and give 
you, toe, a heart light as we had, to enjoy it. The 
little Porpoise first dropped her white sails ; glided 
down the harbor ; rounded a high point and disappear- 
ed. The flag ship came next : they warped her first 
to the windward side of the harbor ; she rested there, 
a moment ; her shrouds first, and then, by simultane- 
ous motion, her long yards, were covered with men ; 
the trumpet thundered ; she dropped her huge sails, 
that shook themselves a moment, rejoicing, ^^ like a 
giant to run his course,^' and then spreading out to 
the breeze, and throwing back the bright morning rays, 
gave motion to the dark proud mass below. You 
could almost think she had sensibility ; so graceful, yet 
majestic was her motion. Some hundreds of specta- 
tors lined the edge of the precipice ; and we could 
see admiration in all their actions. She swept by the 
point ; but her upper sails, with the broad pendant, 
and its stars, were still seen far above it. The Onta- 
rio followed ; and next came our own ship, with music 
and happy hearts. As we neared the Holland, a 
Dutch seventy-four, in port, her band struck up, " Hail 
Columbia -^ we answered, with their national air : she 
gave us Yankee Doodle, and we again replied. They 
also sent their boats to tow us, if there should be occa- 
sion. 

Exeunt omnes. So thought and felt the Mahonese, 
1 suppose ; for our stay here has been a great benefit 
to the place : I have frequently heard them say, that 
our coming prevented a vast deal of suffering, among 
the poor. We have several of the natives on board. 
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as musicians or senrants : poor fellows, they were soon 
scattered, thick and pale ahout the lee scuppers. A s^pial 
was made, outside the harhour, to the Ontario ; and she 
steered Southward : we are shaping our course for Gih- 
raltar, for the spring despatches from the Department. 

Gibraltar Bay^ Monday, 24. — We arrived here on 
the 17th ; and found the place as fine, prohahly, as 
Gibraltar can be. The verdure was all out : gold- 
finches were singing, by hundreds, in the trees ; and 
the large geraniums, which line the garden walks, 
were all in bloom : but even at this early season, the 
place is uncomfortably hot. 

This is the King's birth day ; and of course, one of 
grand doings on shore : each of our vessels has had 
the English jack at her foremost head all day ; and 
some of the English ships have been dressed. Yon do 
not understand the term : it is usually done, by attach- 
ing the signal and other flags, to a line, which is then 
passed from the stem over the masts, and so down to 
the end of the bow sprit : sometimes, thence also, to 
the water. We were all ashore : before the ceremo- 
nies commenced, I went to the Navy Yard, to see a 
statue of Franklin. It was the figure head of one of 
our merchantmen, during the revolutionary war : but 
she fell into the enemy's hands ; and we now found 
the old philosopher gracing one corner of the quay, 
with the scroll, as usual, but with such a huge parrot 
shaped nose and rosy cheeks, that it was difficult to 
recognize him. There was a grand parade : the 
troops were all drawn^ up along the roads, that ran 
zigzag up the rock, immediately above the parade 
ground. The lieutenant governor, (the governor is 
absent,) and his suite, were there : at twelve, a salute 
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was fired; the North 9^i'<^li<^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^» ^^ 
then, a running fire passed, several times, through all 
the troops. They were afterwards marched dovrn, 
and passed in review : no where, prohahlj, can troops 
he found, in better order : their precision in exercise, 
is astonishing to one accustomed to militia parades. 
The Scots were there with their bag-pipes, and dvew 
particular attention. 

Monday^ May 1. — We buried one of the officers, a 
surgeon's mate, and a member of our mess : applica- 
tion was made to have him interred in the officers^ 
burying-ground, within the walls ; but his disease, the 
typhus fever, alarmed them, and it was refused. I ex- 
pected to see our colours half masted ; but, it seems, 
this is an honor due only to captains, and it was not 
done. The funeral was attended by nearly all the 
officers of the squadron. 

Thursday, 18. — We are at sea again, steering East- 
ward ; it is said, for Algiiers. We sailed on the 16th : 
yesterday, the guns were exercised ; and, to-day, or- 
ders for "general quarters" were given, from the 
Commodore's ship. General quarters comprehend all 
the evolutions and minutiaB of a fight. On the birth 
deck, all are busy in passing imaginary powder and 
ball : the deck above is a livelier scene : the guns are 
worked rapidly, loaded, primed, trained, and fired, 
and loaded again, till the sweat rolls in streams from 
the sailor's faces. The spar deck is livelier still ; guns 
are exercised there also; the boarders are called; 
boarding caps buckled on ; cutlasses and pistols grasp- 
ed ; and they fly to difi*erent quarters of the deck, to 
board, or repel boarders, while, at each point, they 
find themselves backed by the muskets and bayonets of 
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the marines. In the early part of a cruise, general 
quarters are held once a week ; it was so |n this ship, 
but they are now of* rarer occurrence, as the men are 
well habituated to their duties. 

Saturday^ 20. — Where now ? you will say ; but do 
not be in a hurry. Yesterday brought us in sight of 
Cape Ferrat, on the African shore ; but our progress 
was a slow one : it fell calm, towards eyening. In 
such a case, how anxiously the sea is watched ; and 
how eiigerly the least distant ripple is hailed ; and 
how grateful is the change, as your ship agfain takes 
the breeze, and speeds onward in her course. We 
had all these : it freshened, and as I lay in my cot dur- 
ing the night, in the stillness, to which all around had 
sunk, the swift rushing sound of the water formed a 
pleasing lullaby ; the silence above was unbroken, ex« 
cept, at every half hour, the report of the sentry, fol- 
lowed by the bell, and the cry of the watch. I love 
to hear the watch : six men are constantly kept on the 
look-out, at sea; two at the bows, two at the gans^- 
way, and two on the quarters ; and their cry of " star- 
board cathead," " larboard cathead," ^^ starboard gang- 
way," " larboard gangway," " starboard quarter," 
" larboard quarter," whether mingling with the roar 
of winds, or dying away into silence like this, has al- 
ways a fine effect. They are relieved every half hour. 

The morning found us uear the African coast. This 
is not so high and broken as the Spanish shores, and 
is more fertile ; but, as might be expected, it is not 
so thickly settled. At 4, P. M. we were off Cape 
Caxines, the Western extremity of the bay of Algiers. 
Thjs cape is formt^d by a hill of considerable elevation, 
deeply cut by ravines j but green, cultivated, and 
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sprinkled with white houses, some of them large, and 
all malcing an agreeable appearance. The whole 
scene was a very pretty one. On the Eastern side of 
this hill, and rising from the Western side of the bay, 
is the city of Algiers, the most singular looking one I 
have seen ; — I mean at a distance, for we have not 
yet been able to get near it. The breeze increased, 
so as to cap every wave with foam, and make it dan- 
gerous to lie in the harbour, which is large, exposed, 
and very deep. At four, we were driving along 
swiftly in front of Cape Caxines, the schooner on our 
left, and the Commodore on our right : the city was 
opening from behind the hill, displaying abroad white 
line, running up its uneven side. Our ship was dash- 
ing through the waves, while her side was crowded 
with her inmates ; the men catching a glance at the 
shore, whenever a lurch threw her starboard side suf- ' 
ficiently low, or stealing one, at times, through her 
ports : the ofhcers tilled the gangway, or ventured up 
a ladder, to gaze at the scene ; and our atleotion was 
divided between the bloody, or if you choose, the 
" war; ike"* town, and the noble ship at our side; 
now, n wonder, at the former ; and now, to discover 
the intended course of the latter; when, on a sudden, 
the quiet scene on board was changed for one of those 
wild, yet grand ones, 1 have often admired, but cannot 
more than feebly describe. Three small flags, that were 
run up in the Commodore's ship, attracted every eye: 
"five hundred and sixty four,'' was exclaimed, though 
in 8uppn*ssed sounds, by one or two near me ; and 
"five hundred and sixty four," ran in a moment along 
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* One of iti titles. 
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the line of officers, some adding, ^^ close reef the top 
sails.'' The sigmil book was called for, and inunedi- 
ately the order, ^ ail hands t' close reef the top sails,^' 
thundered along the deck. A shrill whistle, followed 
by the hoarse cry of ^^ all hands,' ahoy,'' ^^all hands, 
to close reef top sails, ahoy ; hurry op, — hurry ap,^^ 
sent up, in a moment, the men from every nook and 
comer ; until near four hundred stood upon the deck. 
Another order from the trumpet; and the shrouds were 
filled with fearless and active figures, who soon passed 
through the tops, and were seen climbing above. All 
this occupied scarce a minute; but before it was 
through, three more flags were run up, and were 
quickly followed by the answering one, aboard oar 
ship and the Porpoise. ^^ Six hundred and forty,*' was 
now the low cry around ; and the signal book again 
determined its import ; ^^ haul by the wind together on 
the larboard tack." The helm was put down, and 
the ship wheeled round, with her left side to the wind; 
an operation, that was simultaneous in the squadron. 
It brought her broad side io the wind : she sunk into 
every trough, and exposed her entire hull to every 
wave ; while her canvass, now fluttering and dashing 
in the heavy breeze, was incapable of giving her anj 
support : she rolled violently. Her top-sail yards 
were by this time covered with men ; their only foot- 
ing, the single rope that extends below, and which 
shook violently, as they, one moment, sunk toward* 
the whitened sea, and the next, rose as high above 
the equally dangerous deck ; exerting their whole 
force, in the mean time, to draw up and secure the 
sail. This is the most dangerous of all a seaman's du- 
ties ; particularly, when it is performed, as it often is. 
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in the. dark. Besides their slight hold, aad the motion 
of the ship, there is great danger of being knocked off 
by the sails; which, to render the operation at all 
possible, must be brought to a line with the wind, and 
shake with a violence that cannot be easily imagined. 
The cries of the men above ; the heavy tread of those 
below ; the thunder of the trumpet, repeated by the 
midshipmen, as they start to see its orders executed ; 
the confused, yet orderly and rapid movements of all 
around ; the foaming of the waves ; the fearless agility 
of the men, and the coolness of the officers ; while the 
vessel seems convulsed in every joint; give to some 
of these scenes, a terrific and indescribable grandeur. 
The Commodore had determined not to venture 
into the harbour : we bore off from the coast, and bj 
sun-set, Algiers was out of sight. Adieu. 



LETTER XIX. 

Frigate Constitution, > 
Tuesday, April 28d, 1826. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

There is something singular in the idea of retiring 
to rest, without knowing where we shall rise in the 
morning. When we ^^ turned in,'^ on Saturday night, 
no one, on board, could tell, whether day-light would 
find us off Algiers, or one fourth of our way towards 
Tunis. The first question, on waking, was, where 
are we? and it was answered, still oft Algiers; with a 
good breeze, but a rough sea, and an unsettled sky. 
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We had a short serrice, on hoard our ship : in the 
evening, signal was made to wear away, and we again 
stood out from the shore. This morning, every thing 
was favorahle, and we ran for the harbour: but the 
Commodore's motions still shewed anxiety. It is c^u- 
tomary, when men of war are off, for the consuls to 
hoist their national flags : we could see, through the 
country, those of all nations, but our own. The city, 
every body knows, is a treacherous one, and thej had 
been firing guns, all morning, in a castle above ; the 
Commodore bore down upon us, and asked, if we couM 
distinguish our flag ; and, on being answered in the 
negative, sent in the schooner. She brought off the 
Consul : this terminated the uncertainty, and we an- 
chored. The batteries then gave us a salute of twen- 
ty one guns, which we returned. 

As soon as it was known that communication might 
be had with the shore, there was a general run to the 
first lieutenant, and all that could be spared, were per- 
mitted to go. The city is, in shape, like the letter 
A, its base resting on the water: it is a mile and a 
half in circuit ; is walled ; and fortified, below, with 
double, and often triple rows of cannon, brass pieces, 
of formidable calibre. The walls are white-washed : 
the sun was shining bright, as we approached ; and 
each embrasure, with its dark inmate, was very dis- 
tinct. Imagine from this chequered line, a mass of 
houses, so close, as almost to be solid, ascending the 
hill ; white-washed, and bright, so as to pain the 
eyes by the reflection ; the apex formed by a large 
palace, with embattled walls, from which come the 
reports of heavy artillery ; and you may have some idea 
of Algiers, as we approached it. We rounded a pointy 
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where some dozens of caDnon coald be directed at us, 
everj inch of our progress ; and foand ourselves in the 
harbor. It is small, and had but few ships : we landed 
on a mole, formed by the labor of Christian slavesi,; and 
passing through an arched gate-way, found ourselves 
in the city, where we immediately became lost. The 
streets were so narrow, in many places, that two could 
not walk abreast ; and oflen so dark, that we could not 
see our footing. We passed on, no body knew whith- 
er ; and were deeply involved in its labyrinths, whe& 
we came, accidentally, across a party, from the North 
Carolina, with a young gentleman of the consulate, 
at their head. Greetings interchanged, we fell in- 
to their wake, and did better. The bazar came first 
in our course : it is the widest street ; but even this is 
not more than twelve feet across : it is lined with 
shops ; and, I suppose, is a good exhibition of the peo- 
ple's taste. The goods are mostly of the nice and or- 
namental kind; morocco and velvet slippers, bediz- 
zened with tinsel ; handsomely mounted pistols, and 
swords ; variegated silks ; gilt bottles, and cups ; and 
even bouquets of natural flowers, ornamented with gold 
or silver leaf So we strolled on, gazing and gazed 
at J. and were really a wonder; for our company 
consisted of near forty, with cocked hat and sword, 
dirks and gold lace. Those behind, durst not stop to 
examine any thing, or they would be left; and those be- 
fore never halted, but they had the whole posse on them, 
heads stuck over heads, and all exclaiming, ^^ what's 
that?" " what have we here ?" We came up, in that 
way^, once, and found the foremost looking, very com- 
posedly, at some cannon balls. They looked too long ; 
for the guide, and half a dozen more, passed on, with- 
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out noticing our halt, and left us to ourselves. We 
could see, by the tops of the houses, which way the 
sun shone ; and were endeavoring to find our way 
hack, by his assistance, when we came suddenly to a 
small irregular opening, with a fountain In the middle. 
Some natives were smoking at it^ side : on the left, 
was a narrow street ; before us, a wider one, arched, 
and with a dozen Janissaries on benches, on each side, 
armed to the teeth, but grave and composed as autom- 
ata. We were advancing to the passage, when a na- 
tive jumped up, and clapped his hand to the hat of the 
foremost, with animated gestures. We supposed it a 
signal to file to the left ; and were about doing ' so ; 
when half a dozen threw thepiselves in the way, 
and motioned us straight onward ; those in front, still 
clamoring, and gesturing about the hats. We made 
another attempt, by the Janissaries ; and they met us, 
as before ; but our First Lieutenant now caught the 
idea, and cried, ^^ your hats, gentlemen — take your hats 
off." Most did so, and we were proceeding, when they 
stopped us again ; " todo, todo," (all, all,) they said ; — 
all doffed their hats ; the way was cleared, and we pro- 
ceeded, muttering to one another, as a consolation to 
our dignity, that, " in Rome, it's best to do as Rome 
does." The Janissaries never moved a muscle, ex- 
cept once, to look angry, and lay hands on their 
swords. It was the Dey's old palace, as we after- 
wards found ; but no one would have taken it for a 
palace. Indeed, most of the houses look mean on the 
outside ; more like barns or prisons, than family dwell- 
ings ; but the glance we had at the interior sometimes, 
shewed them done off with great cost and splendor. 
The palace, I have noticed, at the upper part of the 
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city, is now the residence of the Deys. The prede- 
cessor of the present sovereign, transferred all his 
wealth to it from the old palace, and immediately re- 
moving thither himself, avoided an untimely death 
from conspiracy. Hussein Pashaw, imitates his pru- 
dence, and lives shut up in this strong hold, with his 
head a little more secure than that of the former sove- 
reigns. We found the consulate, at last; and another 
walk was proposed; — but whither, — "Gentlemen," 
said the drogoman, " would you like to see the lions ?" 
" Yes, yes ;" and so off we started, to see the lions of 
Algiers. They are kept in the second loft of a long 
building ; and are very different from the half-tamed 
things, you see at home ; 6erce, large and ravenous. 
I remember all these qualities well ; for they were 
confined only by a chain : this was badly secured, and 
they often flew at us, with a force, that jarred every 
part of it. Do not suspect, however, that I am only 
complimenting our own courage in all this : I assure 
you, no : for, although we provoked them to rush at 
us ; when they came, instead of watching the exhibi- 
tion of muscle and terrible strength, or, congratulating 
the immobility of our own nerves: we were strangely 
employed, in calculating the height of the balcony 
from the pavement below, and how a leap from it 
would affect our bones. 

Most of our officers returned on board, execrating 
the place, and declaring themselves satisfied with a 
single visit. How it might appear on close inspec- 
tion, I cannot say ; but the first impression, certainly, 
is of the most unfavorable kind. You see, as you ap- 
proach it, in the batteries that line its base, and in the 
numerous strong castles, scattered over the country 
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aroimd, evidence of a nation, whose hand is against 
every man, while every man^s hand is a^^inst them ; 
in the Casuha, or palace of the Dey, ahove, yon see a 
despotism, jealous, fearful, and seeking security only in 
strong walls, and cannon, and guards ; in the city, a pop- 
ulace, silent, suspicious, and scowling, each making his 
house a fortress, and not secure even there ; with 
streets narrow, winding, and dark ; a strong wall sur- 
rounding the city, and beyond this, no suburbs, except 
half ruined tombs. This is Algiers. We passed 
through one of its Western g^tes, and found ourselves 
in a burying ground, with numerous monuments ; 
some of them were large, square buildings, covered 
with domes, but all were in a state of decay. Scarce- 
ly an individual firas to be seen, without the walls : 
above us, frowned the battlements of the Casuba. 1 tried 
to get the drogoman to lead us that way, after we had 
entered the city again ; but he positively declined. 
He took us to a small open square, near the gate, with 
two frames, like that of a gallows ; to which swinges 
were attached : it appeared to be a favorite amuse- 
ment. In the centre, was a large rock, drawn by 
Christian slaves, from the mountain ; and kept there, 
apparently, as a kind of trophy. There is a cannon 
here, of immense caliber, which we tried also to see, 
but without success: it is celebrated for a singular 
deed. In 1683, the French, provoked by frequent out- 
rages on their commerce, and captures of their sea- 
men, declared war against the place ; and sent a pow- 
erful fleet, to bombard it. The admiral demanded 
their consul and the captives ; but they were refused ; 
and the fleet began to fire on the city, with terrible 
effect : in the midst of this, the French were all put 
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lo death, except the consul ; ^^ and he shall go ahoard,'^ 
said the Dey^ ^^ since they demand him.'^ So the gun, 
I speak of, was charged, pointed towards their ships, 
the consul stuck into it, in piace of ball, and the whole 
touched off. But the admiral had his revenge : he 
destroyed the fortifications and shipping ; reduced two 
thirds of the town to ashes, and forced' the Dej to sue 
submissively for peace ; an indignity, they continued 
to feel for many years. 

Wednesday^ 24. — At sea again, very unexpectedly : 
but I am anticipating. Another large party went 
ashore, this morning: we stopped at the consuPSf 
where we found the Commodore, who, it was under- 
stood, was going to have an interview with the Dey. 
We had felt, yesterday, the inconvenience of large 
parties ; and, this morning, midshipman B. and myself, 
started, to have a little " cruise," by ourselves. We 
were soon lost, of course ; but found the bazar, and 
spent near an hour, sauntering through it, and exam- 
ining the various articles, it presented. What would 
you think of a blacksmith, sitting cross-legged before 
his anvil, hammering out the red-hot iron ? We saw 
many such spectacles, and many more, as singular as 
these. You feel indeed, as if you had suddenly fallen 
among the Antipodes, so contrary is every thing in the 
place, to what you have heretofore been accustomed to 
see. We shave the beard, and let the hair grow, on our 
head : they shave the head, and let the beard grow : 
we uncover the head, as a sign of respect ; and they, 
the feet : silks, about the head, we consider effemi- 
nate ; while, here, the men use them most : a hand- 
some lady, with us, must be delicate in form, and cor- 
sets are used, to produce, what nature may have d^nl- 
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ed : here, the beauties are all corpulent, and fold ob 
fold, of muslin is used, to add gracefulness to the form. 
Suppose I draw a picture of an Algerine beauty ; for 
their ladies are not confined at home, so much a» I ex- 
pected, and we saw a number of them in the streets. 
Over an immense bulk of muslin, rises something like a 
head and neck ; though what proportions they bear to 
each other, you cannot tell. Looking to the part, where 
should be the head, you see something roundish, cov- 
ered all over with muslins : in front, is a small projec- 
tion, where is what you conclude to be the nose. Just 
above this, is a small break in the folds, and in it you 
see two eyes, pretty enough, apparently: then, above, 
comes the muslin again ; and above all, rises a ma- 
chine, of silver, or tin, cut into filigree work, and in 
shape like the one our house-wives use to grate 
carrots on. It is covered loosely with a piece of thin 
muslin, or gauze, which hangs down, dangling behind. 
The dress is all white ; and they appear like ghosts, 
in the dusky streets, huge, waddling ghosts, however. 

Do ask \j R how she would like to to be an 

Algerine lady. 

Janissaries, armed with sword, pistols, and gfun, 
were passing back and forward : their pace was rapid, 
their looks dark and savage. The Algerines general- 
ly have a ferocious look, very different from that of 
the Moors we see at Gibraltar; and their appear- 
ance corresponds to their fierce, bloody charac- 
ter. Our way led us by the Dey's castle again : we 
doffed our hats, and found no difficulty, this time, A 
midshipman, in our Navy, 1 am informed, a few years 
since, came by the same spot ; and taking their de- 
mands as an insult, attempted to pass, with his hat on ; 
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1)ut it was knocked off for him, and his head was near 
following. 

We found our way back, by inquiring of the passers 
in the streets : some would giye no attention to our 
questions, but most were kind enough; and now and 
then, one would go considerably out of his way, to 
shew us ours. 

It was well we had employed our time so diligently. 
Soon afler our return, word passed round, that the 
Commodore wished the officers not to leave the house ; 
and that, when they returned to the boats, it would be 
in a body. I believe some offence had been taken at 
the conduct of the Dey, who, it was understood, had 
declined an interview, on the plea of indisposition. Be 
(hat as it may, we returned on board, soon after i 
weighed anchor immediately, and are now steering to- 
wards Tunis. The wind is fair, and we expect to be 
in its bay, in a day or two. Till then, 

Adieu. 



LETTER XX. 

Frieate Cooftitution, > 

Bay of Tunis, Friday, June 2, 1826. ) 

1>EAR GEORGE, 

I HAD two wishes, to-day ; the first, to have you with 
me ; and the second, that you could have peen me, and 
the company, ^ quorum pars magna fui ;'' to use the 
words of a poet, whose name occurred at every glance. 
I was ^ seated on the ruins of Carthage ;'' but in better 
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plight than that of Marios ; thOQgh at mj side were 
foar just such looking fellows, as were sent to deapatcli 
him. They were natives, employed in carrjrii^ to 
the boat, some large mosaics, 1 had purchased ; and 
dieir conduct, along the road, amused me greatly. 
One would puff, and blow, and cry, ^^ Moro borico,^' — 
you are making a jackass of the Moor : ^ Moro mo- 
erto,'' would sob another, — ^you are killing the Moor: 
another would lay down his burden, and look faint aod 
piteous ; all to excite my compassion, and get the bet- 
ter pay : and another stowed away a silk handkerchief 
of mine, with a skill, that would have done honor to 
the best days of Sparta. 

Afler this glance at the liying manners as they roee^ 
I now turn to what remains of the habitations of the 
mighty dead ; the city of triple walls ; of seven hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants ; the birth-place of Hanni- 
bal, and the dreaded rival of Rome. Carthago fiiit. 
Of this great city, nothing remains, but a few snbter- 
ranean reservoirs ; some masses of brick work here 
and there ; and small fragments of marble, scattered 
over the ground. It once had a handsome temple, 
dedicated to Memory : we found the wild poppy, to- 
day, bioomiDg in every part. 

I will take up our excursion in regular order. We 
anchored, on Wednesday evening ; and yesterday, paid 
a visit to Tunis: in the evening, as we returned, 1 
saw the commandant of the Goletta ; and applied for 
permission to land, to-day, among the ruins, which was 
readily given. For the outline of the bay, and the pe- 
ninsula of Carthage, I must refer you to the accompar 
nying draught. The latter is about eight miles i& 
length, and from two to three in breadth. 
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pur ship lies three miles S. E. from Cape Carthage ; 
and aboat half that distance from the nearest part of . 
the shore. We made an early start; and, afler a 
good wetting, from the classic wayes, which, each mo- 
ment, threw their spray over us, were approaching 
land ; when* our thoughts were suddenly and unpleas- 
antly drawn from the ancient to the modem heroes 
of the place. A man sallied from a castle on the left, 
and, running to our intended point of landing, squatted 
down on the beach, with a long g^n, upright before 
him : another, and another, started ; and then came a 
horseman or two, at full speed. So, thinking vr'iih 
yourself, and Hudibras, and many others less candid, 
that ^^ prudence is the better part of valor,'' we laid 
on the oars, to hold a parley. But they beckoned us 
on : 80 we ran the boat ashore, and jumped upon the 
beach. ^^ Bono,'' they cried, extending their hands ; 
and o£fered themselves for guides. The horseman and 
I fell in company : I was climbing a hill, covered with 
small fragments of marble : I picked up a piece, and 
extending it towards htm, pronounced the word Car- . 
thago : ^^ aye,'' he answered, with a deep guttural 
sound ; and in that simple reply, from that man, how 
many revolutions of cities, and empires, were con- 
tained. How the world turns around. Our course 
was, at first, near the beach : we met little worth no* 
ticing, except small fragments of marbles, until we 
reached the castle, I have noticed. It stands on a 
steep bank, near the shore, and has around it large 
remains of pavements, and foundations of buildings, 
from which, however, nothing certain can be deter- 
mined. We crossed the summit of the low hill, on 
which it stands ; and came immediately to the cisterns. 
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spoken of by travellers. They are subterranean ; 
and consist of an immense excayation, plaistered and 
divided, by parallel walls, into smaller parts, arch- 
ed above; with a gallery, running on each side. 
These, with some others, nearly two miles S. W. from 
them, are thought to be the only remains of the origi- 
nal city. They are still in good repair : the cement, 
on their sides, was uninjured ; and some of them still 
contained large quantities of water. Our course from 
this, was to a high cone-shaped hill, about three- 
fourths of a mile to the Southward, and the last hill, 
as you proceed towards Tunis. We took it to be the 
Byrsa, the cause of so much dispute, among antiquari- 
ans; though, 1 must confess, without our having given 
much attention to the subject. The hill is well calcu- 
lated, from its shape, for a citadel ; and, on the shoie 
below it, is a basin, corresponding exactly to the 
description of their port, except in size.* The mar- 
bles on this hill, we all remarked, too, were mach 
richer^ than those in any other part: verd antique, 
and serpentine, were abundant among them. But if 
you say nay to all this, I have no objection: our time 
was too short to examine disputed points in geography. 
Some Arabs had pitched their black, hair tents, on the 
plain below, towards Tunis ; and their children, little 
naked things, came with some coins, for sale. We 
were now about three miles from Cape Carthage : the 
peninsula, north of us, was hiily and broken : on the 
South, it was perfectly level ; as was also the isthmus, 

* I was afterwards struck with its resemblance, both in shape 
and dimensions, to the port of Alexandria Troas ; of the identity of 
the latter, there can be no doubt. 
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that joins it to the main. Our course from this, was 
Westward, along uneven ground ; and proceeding thus 
about a mile and a half, we came to the other reser- 
voirs, I have spoken of; not so well preserved, as the 
former, but much more extensive. The Arabs have 
built up a few huts, around this spot ; from which they 
brought out Mosaics, and rudely sculptured marbles, 
for sale. Their women were yellow, and not too 
cleanly in their dress ; but with huge, silver brace- 
lets, on their arms. If Dido was such, no wonder 
^neas ran away from her. These huts, and a village 
on the cape, are the only representatives of the once 
great Carthage ; the malediction of the Romans ap- 
pearing to take effect, even to this day. You cannot 
imagine a finer situation, for a city ; the sea is on one 
side ; a rich country is on the other ; the ground is 
easy of defence ; the position offers easy access to ev- 
ery part of the Mediterranean. 

The present natives prefer the less convenient, but 
more secure, position of Tunis. A large party of us 
left the ship, early in the morning, for that place. We 
had, on our lefl, the high range of Haman Leef, rising 
into broken and fantastic outline : on the right, the 
grounds of Carthage ; and, before us, the strong look- 
ing castles of the Goletta. Between the last, and by 
a long and winding canal, we entered the lake of Tu- 
nis, a circular body of water, about five miles in diam- 
eter, and shallow ; and bearing to the Mediterranean, 
the same relation, that the latter does to the Atlantic. 
Its water is exceedingly salt : I took some in my hand, 
as we crossed it ; and letting it evaporate, found the 
palm covered entirely with crystals of this mineral : 
those who cross it in rough weather, 1 am told, look 
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like men rolled in a meal bag, when they land. The 
only channel for boats, is marked by stakes ; and keep* 
ing this, we came, at length, to some wharves, at the 
other side, about which arose smells, not very like the 
perfume of otto of roses ; for which, you know^ this city 
is celebrated. We had not yet reached it ; f((Mr it is 
near half a mile distant from the lake. We passed along 
a plain, among cultivated, but open grounds ; and 
then, between mangy camels, heaps of ordure, b^fgars, 
and crazy, tottering walls, we entered the city of Ta- 
nis. It is far inferior to Algiers, in its buildings ; but 
the streets are wider, and the population less savage, 
in their looks. We sauntered along the bazars ; they 
freely shewed us their wares ; and the ^^bono,'* we 
pronounced, never failed to brighten up their coimte- 
nances. The Catholics have a church in the city ; 
and the intercourse with the Franks, is considerable. 
The streets are covered ; the houses flat ; and aa 
weeds are 8u£fefed to grow on them, the city« as you 
look down upon it, from the Bey^s palace, has exact- 
ly the appearance of an old field, with lime scattered 
over it. This palace, which we visited, is like a pri- 
son without. The lower part is occupied by mer- 
chants and mechanics ; and the upper, with its small 
grated windows, has a most unkingly look ; but the 
interior is done off with great magpaificence ; and often, 
with considerable taste. The floors are tesselated; 
the walls are composed of very fine and delicate stuc- 
co ; and the ceiling is carved work, with a great pro- 
fusion of gilding. Only a small part of it is finished. 

We missed the channel, on our return, and our boat 
struck the bottom frequently ; so that it is not impro- 
bable, that this lake will fill up, in a few centuries. 
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The rush of water into it, throi^^h ttie canal, is yerj 
strong. 

Monday^ 6. — The Ontario joined as, on the 3d ; and 
yesterday, we all got under way, for the Archipelago. 
So you may prepare yourself for Greece. Bot, " 'tis 
living Greece no more :" accounts, from that country, 
are ail of a gloomy character : Ihrahim Pasha, suc- 
cessful every where : the Greeks, divided and quar- 
relling among themselves : their government, a sha- 
dow ; their army, an undisciplined and tumultuous 
mob : their navy, inefficient : their rulers, without 
principle : the people, without honesty. Thus speaks 
fame. But we shall soon judge for ourselves : till then^ 

Adieu. 
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Frigate Constitutioii, ) 

MUo, Tuesday, June 18, 1826. $ 

DKIAR GEORGi::, 

How strange to be where little ragged children, 
playing in the dirt, prattle in Greek, to one another ; 
and where pe<^le even talk Greek to their jack-asses. 
A great, gaunt figure comes up ; '' »«x' •?/«<» «)<)«,"• it 
says : ^ Bixtii hm, you^bpov ;" cries another, " ««« «« xoxo^^ 
ami fffpfw : wa fcaa^, fijr if^pav ftoiw.'t It is, as if the 



* A good day to you, sir. 

t Do you want a donkey : 1 have an excellent and cheap one : 
enly a dollar for the day. 
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Greek books should stalk out from your libraij, and 
each one take a tongue and a sound. And then, too, 
the forms around you, well built and muscular ; and in 
dresses, also, not dissimilar to what these books pre- 
sent to you ; and these, too, with bright armour, and 
bold features ; as if just returned from a scene, like 
those of the Iliad, or the Greek plays you so much ad- 
mire. You look on these men, and listen to their 
words ; and turn to gaze on the clear blue sky and the 
mountains with their grotesque outline ; and to the 
marble ruins about you ; and repeat, ^^ this is Greece ;'^ 
till it seems as if the airy and bright forms of a vision 
were taking substance ; and you live and breathe in a 
world, that you had pictured to your mind till it had 
ail taken the character of a happy fancy, rather than 
something real. 

We had fair winds, after leaving Tunis ; and on the 
morning of the 9th, found ourselves close by Cape 
Matapan, with the high range of Taygetus in sight. 
In the evening of the next day, we dropped anchor in 
the harbour of this island, which the chart will shew 
you to be one of the most Western of the Cyclades. 
As you approach, you notice a high peaked mountain, 
(Mount Elias) ; with another, further East, and not so 
high, but similar in shape. The latter has on its sharp 
apex, a white looking object, which enlarges as you 
draw still nearer; and you next discern it to be a con- 
siderable town, the houses white-washed, and rising 
tier above tier, with a good effect ; but puzzling you 
greatly to account for their position. You enter the 
harbour on the North, amid steep banks of red and 
white earth, with a cultivated spot here and there : 
Mount Elias, with a white monastery half way up, is 
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eo your right ; on the left, ahoat a mile distant, is Cas- 
tro or Si four, the airy town you have first noticed. 
The island is circular, and about sixty miles around ; 
with a large harbour, scooped out in the middle ; a 
safe one also, but from which the prevailing winds 
make it difficult to egress. There is a landing place, 
with a few houses above it, on the side towards Castro : 
we procured donkies here, on Monday, and proceeded 
by roads that wound along the ridges of steep hills, to 
the town. It looks best at a distance : the streets are 
mere alleys, very steep, and not exceedingly clean. 
The floors of the houses are of earth; and their ac-' 
commodations are of the simplest character ; but the 
people were kind, and their appearance rather pre- 
possessing. The town was perched on this lofty and 
rocky spot, to be secure from pirates ; but the pirates 
have reached them, even in their fastnesses. The 
whole island is now greatly oppressed by the Candi- 
otes, who come over in great numbers, under pretence 
of protecting them, and for this, exact a semi-annual 
tax from each family ; besides, living at free quarters 
among them. Some have brought their families, and 
have settled in another town, on a plain by the harbour. 
They go strongly armed, and commit every outrage 
on the Miliotes, who are a harmless people, and with- 
out means of defence. The English Commodore on 
the station, has offered to drive them off; but the in- 
habitants begged be would not, giving a reason some- 
thing like that of iElsop^s fox, with the flies around 
him. 

The island furnishes all ships, entering these seaa? 
with pilots ; and this is the cause of our stopping here. 
The best go on board men of war : merchantmen take 

Vol. I. 12 - 
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the rest, men, often, who know nothing of the bnsi- 
0088 ; for any one may be a pilot who can get a ship. 
They constitote a large portion of the male popula- 
tion of Castro ; and manage their matters, in a singu- 
lar way. In a central part of the town. Is a pole, 
where a man, paid by a general tax on the pilots, is 
kept constantly" stationed. Those out of employ, keep 
a bright lookout with thdir glasses ; and as soon as one 
sees a vessel, he runs and strikes the post, declarii^, 
at the same time, the direction she is in. The first 
who strikes is her pilot, if he choose : ^' bat how do 
yon manage,'^ 1 asked, ^^ if two strike for a ship at the 
same time ;'' for they have no government here, and 
not even the shadow of one. ^- Why then, we settle it 
peaceably if we can ; if not, we fight for it, and the 
strongest man gains.'^ '' Suppose,^' I continued, ^^ a man 
should rob or strike you, what is to be done V^ ^^ I get 
my friends together, and we punish him, if we can'' — 
•'and if he should kill you?" — '^ in that case, my 
friends kill him, if they are strong enough ; otherwise, 
they must submit to it." 

The extreme summit of the hill is occupied by a 
church, from the top of which, is a splendid view. 
We stopped a few minutes to enjoy It ; and then turn- 
ed, to visit the ruins of the ancient capital, called 
Klima, by the present inhabitants. They are about 
half way between Castro and the mouth of the har- 
bour, on the edge of a steep declivity; and consist, in 
the upper part, of columns and numerous /ragments of 
marble : among them Is a theatre, discovered about 
six years since, and now partially laid bare. It is 
small, but in excellent preservation : the se^ts are all 
ef marble, and large fragments of cornices richly sculp- 
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tured, are lying in its area : it it sixty three feet ia. 
diameter, and forty five in tiie depth of its arc. Fe- 
low this is a wall, of the cyclopean order ; that is, of 

I 

large blocks of stone, put together without cement : 
we passed beyond the wall, and in a steep part of the 
hill, found ourselves among the catacombs, a place of 
great interest to me. They are mostly single cham-^ 
hers, cut in the soft rock, about eight feet square, and 
of prx)portionate height : at each side, is a low recess, 
running the whole length : this is paved with large flags, 
and under these flags, in a rectangular cavity, just large 
enough to contain a full grovm person, the body was de- 
posited. Some consist of a succession of chambers, like 
this. There are no inscriptions ; bUt among the de- 
cayed bones, are found coins, ornaments of gold and 
precious stones for the ears, lamps, lachrymatory 
vases, with large quantities of glass, earthem and cop- 
per vessels, probably, for oils and perfumes. You 
know the ancients were in' the habit of coming, at 
stated seasons, to weep over the dead : the lachryma- 
tories, (long slender vessels,) it is supposed, were used 
at such times, to catch their tears. See also, Ps. lvi.< 
8. One of the first visitors we had on board our ship, 
was a man, with a basket of these cups : for the na- 
tives dig open the catacombs, whenever the ground is 
sofl enough ; and drive a good trade, with these relics 
of the piety of their ancestors. One would naturally 
doubt the genuineness of wares, where deception is so 
easy ; but I have satisfied myself, that they are what 
they profess to be : they would form an interesting 
study to the antiquarian. Many of the earthern cups 
are of the form, we call Etruscan: the larger are 
painted with a light pencil ; often only the outlines are 
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giyen, but, geDerally, with much force and spirit. 
The question, whether the ancients knew the use of 
glass or not, was settled some time since, by the dis- 
coveries in Pompeii : this is the first I have heard of, 
among the Greeks." The vessels discovered are gen- 
erally flat at the bottom, and four inches over : they 
rise one inch, of this diameter, and then suddenly nar- 
rowing into the diameter of an inch and a. half, pass 
thus to the height of seven or eight inches : their 
shape is, consequently, much like that of a candle-^ 
stick. But [ have several of other forms, running 
through a considerable variety; and among them, a 
set of patera found together, consisting of three dishes, 
very much like those brought on our tables witii sweet- 
meats. The glass is, sometimes, like the common 
glass of our country ; and in that case, the vessels are 
very thin. Others are thick, and composed of a curious 
matter : it has a pearly lustre, and in every position,, 
presents beautiful green and purple hues, on the sur- 
face. This last has suffered from the damps, and the 
exterior scales off; the lustre I spoke of, however, is 
in the glass, with which some metal appears to have 
been fused ; it is very brittJe. 

Some of the Commodore^s men have been digging 
here ; but have found only an earthem jar, containing 
the bones of a child. 

How often in my excursions over Milo, I have wish- 
ed Professor S could be here. Toumefort calls 
it a natural laboratory ; and it is so. In many places, 
chemical operations are still going on : in all others, 
their results are deposited in the greatest abundance : 
the common rock of the island is a tufa : the way up 
to Castro, leads over hills of baked and whiten^ 
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«arth, filled with round masses of obsidian : but the 
most interesting^ parts of the island, are on the South 
and South Western sides. In the latter, is a place 
(Called Calamo, which we visited yesterday. They 
first took us to a hill, of considerable elevation : its 
summit was covered with burnt rock8,^of ragged sur- 
face, tossed confusedly on one another : among them 
are crevices, through which hot, sulphureous vapors 
ascend, and deposite around, large quantities of crys- 
tallized or sublimated sulphur. Proceeding South 
from this, three fourths of a mile, you come to the lo- 
cality of the plumous or feathered alum : it is in a 
cave, on the sea shore : above it is a steep hill, blue, 
yellow, white, red, and smelling strongly of sulphur. - 
The cave is about twelve feet deep, and five in height : 
its vault is formed of this mineral, of which you may 
get some idea, from its name. Suppose fibres of near- 
ly pure alum, an inch or more in length, white and 
fine as siik, put together, so as to form a compact, but 
not firm mass : sprinkle this, with handsome green and 
yellow colours, and you have an idea of the cave as 
it appears above.* The bottom is an earth, from 
which puffs up hot air : this is strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, and deposits, about each crevice, beau- 
tiful small crystals of the mineral : in front of the cave 
is a hot spring ; and at its sides, are other, caves, that 
have ceased to act. 

Therie is another one, called by the nativies, the 
Stipsy, or alum cave. It is near the centre of the is- 

* This very rare mineral has been examined by Mr. Charles U. 

Shepard, of Yale College ; and proves to be the native soda alum, 

a new species in mineralogy, lately established by Dr. Thomson. 

— See American Joamal of Science, Yd. XYI»No. 1, 1829. 

12# 
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land, and was worked by the anciento : the alutU,* at 
Pliny tells us^ being the best, after that of Egypt, that 
could be procured. Towards the bottom of a high 
reddish hill, we entered a hole, on all fours ; and 
working our way backward awhile ; and then pro- 
ceeding more erect, through a narrow passage, came 
to a large chamber, one hundred and twenty feet long, 
and with an atmosphere that makes the thermometer 
rise to ninety, in some places, to one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit. The earth above is filled with specks 
of alum, and blown into the consistency of baker's' 
bread, to compare large things with small. The cells, 
often a foot in length, are lined on the upper side 
with crystals of alum ; some small, but clean and pure, 
sometimes, with a slight green tinge : others are white 
and silky, with a covering of the most delicate white 
down. Among them are spots, from which are sus- 
pended crystals of acicular gypsum, each crystal dis- 
tinct, and falling at the slightest touch. The entrance 
is lined with branchy gypsum ; and selenite is scatter- 
ed over the rocks without Advancing from this to the 
harbour, you come to a cave called Loutra, about ninety 
feet deep ; at the end of which, is a fountain of hot salt 
water : the exhalations have coated the rocks around 
it with salt. Our guide to this, was a priest : he strip- 
ped off his upper garments, before entering, and judge 
of our surprise, when we saw two pocket pistols among 
his trappings. It will shew the state of the island : 
we met shepherds with their flocks, in our excursions ; 
but the " piping times of peace" are over ; and instead 
of the " tenui avena," each carried a good long gun. 
The natives consider this fountain as endued with good 
medical properties, and frequently use it as a bath, as 
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well as the waters on the shores jost below : there 
are several hot springs there, in the sand ; aad a still 
larger number, a few rods in the water : the ther- 
mometer rises to. 128"^ in the spring, and in ,the sand, 
to 135°, of Fahrenheit. 

1 have Httie ship news. The Cambrian, an English 
frigate, commanded by Com. Hamilton, came ipto port 
to-day, from the Morea, where prospects are darken- 
ing fast. Salutes passed between her and the North 
Carolina, and visits have been interchanged. 

Thursdayy 15. — We have weighed, and dropped an- 
chor again ; and have now in prospect a visit to the 
celebrated grotto of Antiparos. We left Milp yesterday 
morning, in company with the Cambrian ; and soon af- 
ter had a sailing match with her, both close hauled to 
the wind. At first, we beat her; but, in the end, I 
thought she had the advantage : our ship, 1 have al- 
ready said, is in bad sailing trim: give her an oppor- 
tunity, and she will equal any thing that floats. Our 
attention, however, was soon drawn from ourselves, 
to the sea before us : the atmosphere was rather ob- 
scure : some large objects seemed to be moving in the 
murlciness on the horizon ; something bright slowly 
disengaged itself: and then the outline of a large man 
of war could be traced. Signals were interchanged 
between the North Carolina and the Cambrian. Other 
ships were quickly in sight ; and it turned out to be 
the Seringapatam, an English frigate, with convoy. 
She ran for the Cambrian, and we left them lying to. 
Nothing can be more delightful, than sailing in these 
seas : from six to twelve islands are constantly in 
sight, every one famed in history or song ; and, apart 
from this, presenting to American eyes an interesting 
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object, in th^ir varyiog and grotesque oatline ; their 
towns perched on tlie summit of cone-shaped hills ; 
their little white chapels ; and strange looking natives, 
who often dashed by us, with a helm, as fearless as 
our own, though it has lately been blowing a little 
gale. It was a head wind too, most fortunately for 
sotne of us; for, after beating against it till noon to- 
day, the Commodore made signal to wear ship, and we 
are all now snug in port, at the, North Eastern side of 
the island of Parps. For the position of this island, 
and that of Antiparos, I refer you to the chart. A 
large party of us have obtained permission to visit the 
latter ; we have provided a strong rope, for descending 
into the grotto ; and, of this anon. Adieu. 
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Frigate Constitution, > 
at Paros, June 17, 1826. > 



DEJLR GEORGE, 



We were ashore^ accordingly, at peep of day. We 
landed at a small town, called Ausa, near our anchor- 
age ; and, putting all its donkies in requisition, with 
their masters for guides, hied away, over hill and 
dale. Our course was S. W. ; the country, generally, 
mountainous and bare ; but between the ridges, oc- 
curred some delightful vallies, rich and green, and 
producing every thing in abundance. In two hours, we 
came to Perechia, on the Western side of the island : it 
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was formerly the capital, and is still the most conside- 
rable town : it has a church, of some size, in its sub- 
urbs ; but the ancient splendor of the place has passed 
away. What this was, the rich marbles, now forming 
part of every enclosure about the town, and numerous 
columns scattered through it, attest. But we had lit- 
tle time for Perechia : if you wish to know more of 
it, you will find it noticed in Greek history, as causing 
the disgrace and death of Miltiades, soon aAer his 
splendid victory at Marathon. While you are follow- 
ing Miltiades, in his long siege of this place, you may 
suppose another hero of your contemplations ; — I mean 
myself, collecting materials for a breakfast there ; for 
we had here to take a boat for Antiparos ; and, to 
save time, had determined to breakfast on the pas- 
sage. They made me purser, and I did as well as I 
could, which was more than the Athenians thought of 
their general. We hired a boat, deposited our grub 
in it, and then ourselves: and, hoisting sail, shot out 
"sf the harbour. But the sea was still rough ; the boat 

rolled about tremendously ; A and the doctor 

got sick, and while the rest of us were enjoying our 
meal, were engaged in a contrary process. So they 
bad no breakfast. Antiparos is about seven miles in 
length, narrow, and separated from Paros by a chan- 
nel only a mile in its narrowest part. Our sail was 
six miles or more ; but the wind was fair, and we soon 
jumped ashore, near a town, the only one (fn the island, 
and a very wretched one. Here we procured new 
donkies and guides, and formed another laughable cav- ' 
alcade. Donkies, in this country, always travel in 
single file : no whipping will bring them into a more 
sociable fashion: so imagine us windiog down a hill, 
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along procession, and a merry one; sometimes, if' 
you choose, with heels uppermost ; for the donkey is 
a wilful thing, to say nothing of our own awkward- 
ness : then all hands get after the loose jack-ass, and 
it ends with another fall or two, and perhaps a roll 
down hill into the bargain. So we reached the grotto, 
and all other thoughts immediately fled. 
^ You recollect with what admiration and longings 
we used to read Goldsmith's description of it. It is on 
the Southern side of the island, facing the S. W. : our 
approach was from the North-Eastward : we crossed 
the ridge of a high, bare eminence ; then, descending 
a little, and turning, had the entrance before us. A 
large cavern yawned, with the giant, an immense 
stalagmite ; and the whole, nearly as the book tells us. 
This is fifteen feet high, forty feet wide, and thirty 
deep: but this is not the grotto: it is only the vesti- 
bule. At the back part of this cavern, we descended 
a little, and then halted before a hole, dark and silent, 
down which we were to -descend. While we were 
preparmg to enter, noises began to issue from it, and 
a ijght to glimmer ; and then a midshipman from the 
North Carolina emei^ed, pale and sick with the damps 
and fatigue. I'he cave seems to be now frequently 
visited, and the Greeks have a rope and ladders pre- 
pared, for which they charge : but the former is weak, 
and we were cautioned against trusting ourselves to it, 
as near a dozen would have to cling to it at a time. 
They made ours fast to a stalagmite at the entrance, 
and passing in, we saw no more of them ; but, after a 
while, were informed that all was ready: so we light- 
ed our tapers, and clinging to the rope with our right 
hand, began the descent. No one thought of danger; 
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for directly at\er eQterlog^ one of the grandest sights 
opened upon us, that eyes have ever seen. At first^ 
we heard hammeriDg^ and yoices within, without heing 
able to tell whence they proceeded : but soon a cave, 
of vast dimensions, presented itself, its ceiling cov- 
ered with stalactites, and its sides glittering with spar. 
A part^ from the North Carolina was below, and as 
they were scattered in every direction, and every one 
had a ligbt, we were able to see, at one view, the 
whole extent of this immense chamber: our party 
added very much to the effect, as they were seen, by 
the dim lights they bore, descending along its side. 
The lower part of the descent was effected by a rope 
ladder : afler this, we passed over some slippery rocks, 
and found ourselves at the bottom. On our right, was 
a slanting chasm, which we avoided by passing over a 
heap of earth towards the led ; and then found our* 
selves in the most brilliant part of the grotto. The 
spar, in many places, had been injured by visitors, but 
it is still exceedingly beautiful. Its purity is without 
a speck or shade : it is very clear, and its fracture of 
dazzling brightness: those parts that are protected 
from the air, are covered with shining crystals, and, 
in many parts, it has formed itself into singular nod- 
ules, and other grotesque forms. Some of them, our 
officers, not inaptly compared to cauliflowers In two 
things, my impressions were different from those of 
formejT travellers. The lights below, enabled me to 
see that we passed at once into the large chamber, 
and did not enter it, through a succession of oth- 
ers, as 1 had expected to do. The size too is smaller 
than I had anticipated. It is difficult to judge, amid 
such obscurity ; but I should think it not more than 
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one hundred and ^fiy fe.et long; about seventj in 
breadth, and of equal height: but the shape is very ir- 
regular. The shelYiDg descent on our right, leads, 
doubtless, to other grottos : part of the way down, is 
a figure, bearing a strong resemblance to a woman 
with a child in her arms, which the Greeks call ^ the 
Virgin/^ An active imagination, indeed, could find 
abundant employment, in the fantastic shapes, into 
which many of the spars have formed themselves ; 
and might easily discover in them human forms, 
beasts, and flowers. The handsomest parts, however, 
are fast disappearing ; for as each traveller considers 
itis beauties as a lawful prey, and selects his pieces, 
without caring for the injury done in procuring them, 
much is carried off, and more destroyed. 

Towards the further end of the cave, is the altar, 
spoken of by Magni, the Italian. The resemblance 
is exceedingly striking ; and is still greater, as the 
whole stands isolated in the chamber, with a neat little 
area in front. A number of large stalactites descend 
from the vault above : the droppings from them have 
caused numberless smaller columns to ascend; some 
plain and straight, others irregular, and forming alto- 
gether a very good imitation of a Roman Catholic al- 
tar, with its tapers and fanciful decorations. Below is 
a flat projection, forming a tablet, and on it an inscrip- 
tion : — 

HIC IPSE CHRlstUS 

ADFUIT EJUS NATALI 

DIE MEDIA NOCTE 

CELEBRATO 

MpCLXXIII.^ 

(* Here Christ himself was presetit, [in the elements] at the ce) 
ebration of his natiYity, in 1678.) 
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It commemorates the celebration of mass, an event 
thus beautifully described by' Toumefort. 

^^ Monsieur the Marquis de Nointel, Ambassador of 
France to the Porte, passed the three Christmas holy^ 
days in this grotto ; accompanied by above five hun- 
dred persons, as well his own domestics, as merchants, 
corsairs or natives, that were curious to follow him. 
A hundred large torches of yellow wax, and four hun- 
dred lamps that burnt night and day, were so well 
placed, that no church was ever better illuminated. 
Men were posted from space to space, in every preci- 
pice, from the altar to the opening of the cavern, who 
gave the signal, with their handkerchiefs, when the 
body of Jesus Christ was lifted up ; at this signal, fire 
was put to twenty four drakes, and to several patere- 
roes, that were at the entrance of the cavern ; the 
trumpets, hautboys, fifes, and violins, made the conse- 
cration yet more magnificent.^' 

Over the centre of the altar is a very large stalac- 
tite : I climbed up, and on my striking it with a ham- 
mer, it rung like a bell. Our officers had last year, 
broken one of them from its place : it is Arragonlte^ 
with radiating crystals. Near the altar, is a small 
chamber, neatly partitioned off by the spar. 

The brilliancy of this article forms the characteris- 
tic of the cave. Nearly the whole island is a rockpf 
marble, equal in purity, to the Parian : the deposite^re, 
therefore, the most brilliant imaginable : whefi it is 
well lighted up, the scene must be a splendid one; 
Commodore Rodgers, in a visit last year, had it illu- 
minated with bkie lights, I understand, with admirable 
effect 

VoimI. 13 
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[ should haye liked to spend many hours there; but 
light afler light had ascended the shelving sides, and 
at last, I heard the voices of my companions chiding 
my delay. So I hurried to a fountain, near the spot 
where we finished our descent ; sipped a little of its 
hard waters, and soon after, was breathing fresh air in 
the light of the clear day. A countryman was there, 
with a jug of goat^s milk, and we all agreed, that milk 
had never tasted so sweet before. 

We rested and dined at Parechia : the moon soon 
after rose bright, and our ride back was greatly en- 
joyed. 

Some of our officers spent the day in rambling over 
Paras, and took the Marpesus quarries in their way. 
They are not far from the road between Aiisa and Par- 
echia, and extend to a great depth in the mountain : 
the cuttings were all rectangular, and such are the 
numerous blocks still lying about the entrance. There 
are two quarries : over the entrance of the smaller, is 
a large bass-relief, with an inscription. I forgot to 
say, that there are also Greek inscriptions, in the outer 
grotto of Anti-Paros; but they are defaced, and of 
doubtful import. From the Marpesus quarries, came 
the marble for the Venus de Medicis, the Belvidere 
Apollo, and the Antinous: the Arundelian marbles, 
you know, are also from this island. 

Our ships spent some days, last year, at Aiisa; 
where they watered, from a fine clear stream, nmning 
through the town : but the water was so highly * im- 
pregnated with lime, as to bring on the dysentery 
throughout the squadron : they lost several men and 
an officer; and were compelled, at leiigth, to start 
ff om the casks all that remained^ 
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We are now waiting only for a fair ^ind : the ship 
has been under sailing orders to-day, and no one per- 
mitted to land. The shores of Asia Minor and the 
Turks, will probably be the next object of our con- 
templations. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIII. 

Frigate Constitutioii, > 
at Sea, June 19, 1826. 5 

D£AR GEORGE, 

We bad a fine breeze yesterday morning, and ac- 
cordingly got under way : the decks were then clean- 
ed down, and immediately after, we had service. This 
is not a pleasant duty, when the ship is under sail, un- 
less the breeze is regular, and the ship steady. Other- 
wise, the worship is liable to be interrupted : the men 
are called to trim sails, and proper devotion is nearly 
out of the question. It was the case yesterday. 

About noon, a small convoy opened on us from be- 
hind one of the islands : astern of us, was another 
little fleet pressing forward, uiider all sail : new and 
interesting countries were constantly opening or re-* 
ceding ;• the waves were clear and sparkling ; our ship 
glided smpothly on, and we all felt that it was a bright 
and beautiful world which the Almighty had placed 
us in ; and faces were happy, the best index o£ grateful 
hearts. . 

We are now about entering the gulf of Smyrna. 
On our larboard quarter, are Mitylene and Ipsara : on 
the starboard, is Scio, its nearer extremity rising into ' 
high and broken outlines : close ahead of us, is the 
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promontory of Kara-boumou, or the blaek note^ form- 
ing the entrance to the gulf. It has several yillages, 
with cultivated gprounds ; and in richness and verdure, 
forms a strong contrast to the naked islands we have 
left, though they are Grecian. You frown, and I see 
I must beware how 1 make such comparisons ; but you 
know even Attica itself was sterile and bare. Fertility 
does not seem to be, by any means, the characteristic 
of Greece. * 

Tuesday^ ^ — You will expect us to be at Smyrna ; 
but We are not there, and it is probable the ships will 
not go there at all. I will describe our position : the 
gulf of Smyrna is about fifty miles deep : half way up, 
as jou go towards Smyrna, you come^ on the right, to 
^ \ 'a range of seven small islands with narrow passages^ be-^ 
tween : within them is a large calm bay, with a 6i» 
Turkish fountain on its borders, a favorite watering 
place for ships, and near this fountain, we are anchor- 
ed. The country immediately back of it, is level and 
covered with olives': this is succeeded hj low emi- 
nences, with a couple of villages ; behind which the 
mountains rise high and steep. The most Southerly 
of the islands is Clazomenae, remarkable for a stone 
pier connecting it with the main land, built by order 
of Alexander the great. How strangely one feels, when 
he first comes into contact with things, with which Al- 
exander had to do. We read of such men and their 
deeds, in our childhood, when all the world b a fiction 
to us ; and when we grow up, and things around us 
take their real character, these still appear in the 
grand and airy forms, with which our youthful feelings 
had invested them. I suppose that a traveller in Pal- 
estine, finds it hard, at first, to realize that he i^s' 
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OD the ^ruuud) aud amoog^ the scenes described in Hht 
Scriptures. 

But to return. I paid a visit to Clazomens, to-day, 
and gave it an attentive examination. The island i^ 
three fourths of a mile in length ; and in shape, much 
resembles an hour glass, bisected length-wise. If ( 
were to choose a situation for a small, but splendid 
city, it would be one like this ; and to judge from ap« 
pearances, Clazomenae was worthy of its place. 
There are no large ruins on the surface j|^he ground ; 
but on going aroupd its shores, I could Trace,' la^he 
rubbish, a constant succession of Mosaic pavements: 
At the Northern extremity, agre remains of a theatre : 
earthern pipes for conveying water, frequently occur r 
there is also a reservoir in pretty good preservation, 
and on the South Western side, a subterranean passage 
into the body of the island. In the water, are exten- 
sive remains, probably, the foundations of houses : the 
sea seems to have encroached on the island ; or more 
probably, the citizens, straitened for room, encroach- 
ed on the sea, and the water has resumed its original 
boundaries. Still the city could not have been a large 
one, but covering the whole island, as it did, with 
houses rising tier above tier, and temples and porticos 
intermixed, it must have formed a beautiful feature m 
the landscape. 

The landscape itself is fine. Just South of the is- 
land, is a wide and very rich valley, running into the 
country : looking up this, about three miles, we see 
some small rounded hills, one with a line of wind-mills, 
shewing the position of Vourla, to which the Clazome- 
Dsans retired to avoid the depredations of pirates, who 
became troublcisome on the island. The pier I spoke of, 

13» 
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connected the Southern extremity with the main land : 
It is one fourth of a mile long, and twenty five feet 
wide : the upper part has heen washed down, in spots, 
but it is still used by the natives, in passing to and 
from the island. At its Southern end, are remains of 
a small building, with a Mosaic pavement, still in good 
preservation : on the plain here, was also a town of 
considerable extent: 1 find remains of one at the 'wa- 
tering place ; and the other islands are said also to 
have had thfiir towns ; so that this hay presented for- 
merly, just tne reverse of the utter desertion and si- 
lence that reigns over it now. Clazomenae produced 
Anaxagoras, and makes a figure in Roman history : 
Augustus was at great pains, and spent large sums in 
beautifying it. One is surprised at the vast quantities 
of earthern ware remaining about these places : they 
consist not only of fragments of tiles, but of vessels, 
and shew a much greater use of that article in former 
days, than at present. We should conclode from 
thence, that the metals were then but seldom employ- 
ed in household purposes. 

I found some Turks threshing grain on the island : 
they invited me to dine with them, an invitation to 
which my appetite would not say nay ; so I set down 
witli them, on the ground : bread, a cruise of water, 
and a dish of dried olives in oil, were produced, on 
which we made a hearty meal. They sent a boy af^ 
terwards, for some apples for me, and were very kind. 
The grain is threshed, by spreading it on the groond : 
four or five horses are brought on it abreast ; a cord 
passes through their bridle to a man in the centre, and 
they are made to trot around. At the watering place, 
on my return, I found a number of oxen, that had been 
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purchased for the ships : the Turks would not suffer 
our butchers to kill them, it being against their reli- 
gion, to have an animal knocked on the head. They 
threw them down, and cut their throats : afterwards, 
the skin was blown. This is done, by beating- the 
dead beast with clubs : an incision is made in the skin, 
and the mouth of a bellows being introduced, it is 
blown, the beating being still continued. This is a com- 
mon practice in Mahon, and I believe, is sometimes 
followed in our own country : the skinning is facilitated; 
and it is thought to add to the sweetndh of the meat. 

Thursday^ 30. — My dates make a large blank ; but 
you must fill it up, by imagining me sometimes in the 
dignity of pedagogue or parson on board ; but more 
frequently on shore, on mountain and in valley ; now 
in deep sentiment among ruins ; now searching for 
shells ; now wading the pier of Clazomenaa; now tired 
of a donkey's slow motions, and pulling him up a hill, 
instead of riding him ; and now gravely smoking a ' 
pipe or drinking coffee with the Turks. Variety 
enough, you will say, to make times pass agreeably ; 
and it does so. 1 have been at Smyrna too, but my 
visit was so short, I will say nothing about the place, 
at present. We went up last week in the Porpoise ; 
she carried the Commodore, and at her mast head, 
the broad pendant ; and it was amusing to see the 
large ships there, French, English, Austrian and 
Dutch, saluting ouriittle craft, that could almost "have 
run into one of their ports. Their boats then came 
crowding around, with the compliments of their com- 
manders, enquiries after the Commodore^s health, and 
ofters of services, if any could be rendered. This is 
always done by, and to all nations, when a man of war 
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comes into port : merchantmen are boarded immedi- 
ately, by a boat from the commanding officer of their 
own nation. The sappression of the Janissaries, was 
all the talk at Smyrna, and seemed to astonish every 
one : it is a measure, which is going to affect, seri- 
ously, the politics of this nation, as well as those of 
others ; though how^ no one seems able to devise. It 
has left Turkey weak as a grub, with its coat just 
«hed ; and now is the time for her jealous neighbors 
to crush her, if they wish ever to do it. The gene- 
ral sentiment at Smyrna is, pleasure at the downfall 
of this odious corps ; and among the friends of Greece, 
sad forebodiogs of its fate. But of Smyrna and its 
concerns, I hope to give you more another time. 

I have been al$;o to Vourla, a considerable town, and 
delightfully situated : it consists of two distinct parts, se- 
parated by a narrow valley : one occupied exclusively 
by the Turks, and one by the Greeks and Franks. 
We loitered some time in the bazar, in a Turkish 
town, always a sociable and agreeable place* It is 
always the widest street, usually clean, and covered 
either with boards, or grape vines, trailed so as to 
produce a fine chequered shade : along this street, are 
the stores and fancy shops, not shut, like ours, but al- 
ways open in front. They are small, usually eight or 
nine feet each way, with the floor elevated about 
three feet from the ground : at night, they are shut, 
by folding horizontal doors, that work on hinges: 
these are supported, during the day, in a position par- 
allel with the ground : the floor is carpeted, and there 
sits the master, usually employed at some light occu- 
pation. The Turk is not the surly, brutal animal, we 
imagine him ; they are tadtum, but polHe ; and, hke 
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all people, indeed, accessible when one approaches 
them in their own fashion. A good humored smile, 
with a spice of digpiitj in it, and a salutation, a lit- 
tle after their own manner, never fails to make them 
kind and affable in return. I chat as well as I can ; 
praise their goods, when they are fine, and have never 
been rudely treated yet. Yes, I was once, and prob- 
ably deserved it. I hired a nice horse, a few days 
since, from a Turk, whom I found in the fields, near 
our ship ; and started, in company with H — r— , for 
Sigigack, at the other side of the promontory. It is 
near the site of the ancient Teos, the birth-place of 
Anacreon ; and our object was to examine its antiqui- 
ties : but I could not make the Turk understand me, 
and it seems he thought I was going only to Vouyla. 
We passed through Vouria, and we saw people held 
up their hands, when we told them whither we were 
bound. But on we went, and got lost, and then en- 
tangled in the thorny underwood ; but reached a path- 
way, at last : it led us by a beautiful meadow, and 
then to a fine sandy bay, on the Southern shore. But 
Sigigack was far on our left ; and, though we saw it,^ 
we found it too distant for our time ; so wheeled 
round reluctantly, to return. Half way back, we 
found a Greek slave of my horse's master, in great 
perturbation: he had been hunting us, he said, all 
over the country, at imminent risk, for it was full of 
Fandars: what Fandars were, we did not know; so 
we laughed at him, and passed on. At Vouria, we 
alighted, to refresh ourselves and horses: the old 
Turk came, and scolded violently. I scolded too, as 
the best way to quiet him; and the natives laughed at 
l^oth of us : but, when I wished my horse again, he 
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could not be found. I wanted, at last, to pay his mas- 
ter, but he too was gone: so, mounting another, I 
started for the ship. Half way down, we heard the 
Greek bawling after us : he had come for the pay. 
We scolded, and said his master was a bad man : ^^ ah,'' 
he answered, ^^ I canU help that : I must do as he bids, 
or" — and he drew the edge of his hand significantly 
across his neck. I paid him too for his trouble, and 
he left us with many thanks. We found however, at 
the little port, that the Turk was reasonable enough 
in his anger. There every body talked about Fan- 
dars, and having our heads ofif, or being robbed ; and 
we discovered we had been in a country famous for 
robbers ; where he had stood a good chance of losing 
his horse, and we our heads. When we had got 
aboard ship, we found a report there that we had been 
robbed. Every one, howevftr, was polite enough on 
the way ; and the only thing like murder, we saw, 
was a man shooting birds in a swamp. You may take 
their death as the closing scene of the tragedy, instead 
of our own. It will show you the country we are in. 
We travelled part of the distance on an ancient paved 
way, probably of the times of the lower empire. It 
commences at Clazomenae : runs through Vourla, and 
then towards Chesme, where people take boats for 
Scio : it is narrow, raised in many places, and formed 
of large rounded stones, very painful to horses, shod 
as are those of the Turks. The hoof is covered with 
a real iron shoe, fitted tight, and with a hole below, 
one inch and a half in diameter : apparently a very 
stupid contrivance. I observe, they never put a horse 
away, to stand and cool, after riding any distance ; but 
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Avalk him about fifteen or twenty mkiiites : tbis cus- 
tom is certainly better than ours. 

Our ships are now painted, and in fine order ; boats 
are stowed away, and we sail to-morrow. Report 
promises a pleasant little cruise : but I will not tell 
you where ; that you may haye a taste of the uncer- 
tainties, of which we usually get a surfeit. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Frigate ConstitntioD, > 
July 5, 1826. > 

QCAR GEORGE, 

Where now then ? You will say. I write this from 
our school-room: when I look through the port, close 
to which I am sitting, I see Eastward, about two miles, 
a stretch of coast, mostly flat, but sometimes bordered 
by low eminences. It breaks off three or four miles 
South of us, and retires suddenly four miles or more to 
the Eastward : to the Northward, it stretches as far 
as my sight can reach. The country ascends slowly 
from the water; much of it is a plain, and the hills 
are low, to a distance of six or eight miles ; when they 
are succeeded by a range of higher eminences, be- 
yond which are mountains, with an outline sometimes 
smooth and even, at others rugged and broken. This 
is the Trocid. Judge then, with what feelings I look 
on it; and judge too my disapi>ointment, at being hith- 
erto able only to look on it. It is an unsettled coun- 
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try : the Commodore is wary, and wishes to hare an 
understanding wUh its authorities, heibre we land, 
which the rough state of the weather has hitherto pre- 
vented his effecting. We have Tenedos on our left, 
at an equal distance ; and, of course, are on classic wa- 
ter, hut it is just the reverse of ^^ tranqliilla alta '^ now^ 
and has heen so since our anchoring, which was on 
the third. 

I was afraid, yesterday, we were going to have our 
visit spoiled altogether. We had heen calculating on 
having our 4th of July dinner in the palace of Priam; 
and were waiting for the signal, ^^communication 
with the shore;-' when, looking Northward, we saw 
the even horizon broken by a few objects, small and 
dim, yet, to a sailor's eye, sufl&ciently intelligible. 
Others succeeded, and then others, and then the whole 
horizon was covered with them, the foremost now 
coming into full view, and displaying the outlines of 
large men of war. It was the Turkish fleet, just from 
the Dardanelles, breathing ruin and outrage to the 
Greeks ; still it was a beautiful sight. They first ran 
out into the sea, and, then changing their course, bore 
right down upon us ; the foremost, as she approached , 
shewing herself a seventy-four, with the Commodore's 
flag ; the next a large frigate, and the rest sloops and 
frigates all of the first class, a few schooners except* 
ed. A midshipman now reported that the North Car^ 
olina had beaten to quarters ; our drums were order* 
ed up ; a short tapping succeeded, in which the words 
" to quarters, to quarters, to quarters, to quarteis,^^ 
could almost be heard ; and when the music, which^ 
at first, was rather slow, had quickened, until only 4 
roll could be heard, every man was in bis place, mud 
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ready for battle. I except the Purser, A- — , and 
myself, who risked being sent below, for the sake of 
the interest of the scene. One of bustling alacrity 
succeeded : divisions were reported, and then prep- 
arations were made for fight : gun tackle was thrown 
loose ; shot racks filled ; matches placed by the g^ns ; 
cutlasses and boai:ding caps brought on deck; pikes 
prepared ; c%»tonade slides greased ; cartridge boxes 
buckled on ; grape passed up ; and all being in read- 
iness, the bustle was succeeded by an almost painful 
silence. Not a sound was heard, except the occasion- 
al tread of the first lieutenant, or a low order to an 
officer. Thus we awaited them. On they came, in 
gallant style : the flag ship still led the van : she had 
just passed the North Carolina, when a volume of 
smoke shot from the latter, and the thunder of one of 
her forty-two's succeeded. Another followed, and an- 
other ; the firing soon passed through the squadron, 
and was promptly returned by the Turk. — But do 
not be frightened : we had no battle, and did not ex- 
pect one, though it was within the range of possibil- 
ities. The preparation was only what is usual, when 
a large naval force approaches ; and is made, in some 
of our ships, whenever they meet even a merchantman. 
The firing was no more than our 4th of July salute, 
given at noon, our usual time ; which the Turk, mis- 
taking for himself, returned, highly tickled, no doubt, 
to find himself saluted by the whole American squad- 
ron. They continued passing us most of the day : 
one poor fellow ran his frigate on some rocks, in the 
channel : he crowded sail at first, but that would not 
do : the ship laid some time, under the action of a 
heavy sea ; and, as soon as she got off, was carried 
Vol. I. 14 
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over to Tenedos, and anchored. It appeared to dis- 
concert the rest : signals were exchanged; they hove 
to, and finally anchored, under the lee of the island. 
During the afternoon, Commodore Rodgers sent the 
schooner down, with some of his officers, to communi- 
cate with them. They were twenty five in all : two 
ships of the, line, seyen or eight frigates, two schoon- 
ers, the remainder sloops ; all good looking vessels. 

While they were passing, the Commodore made 
signal to us, to ^' prepare to get under way :" I cast a 
wishful look to the plains on our starboard ; but was 
soon relieved by another order, to pipe to dinner, and 
we shall yet have our visit. 

Thursday^ 6. — Some of us landed on Tenedos to- 
day. It is generally a level island, till you approach 
the Northern end, where is a high conical hill, with 
smaller ones clustering about it. At the foot of one 
of these, and on the North Eastern side, is the town, 
the most wretched looking place I have seen in the 
country : it is small ; the streets narrow ; the houses 
low, in bad repair, and with every appearance of 
discomfort. 

There is however a castle at one side of the har- 
bour, of some extent. 

It has a ditch, and draw-bridge, and is well provided 
with cannon, but their carriages are old, and falling 
to pieces. In the centre is a square tower, from 
which we had a fine view of the Dardanelles, and 
the Troad, as well as of the island itself. The latter, 
about twenty miles in circuit, is mostly waste and bar- 
ren, near the town ; but parts of it are said to be very 
productive, and its wine is still celebrated, as it was 
in ancient times. The families of the ^rrison live in 
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the castle. We could see the females peeping at as 
from the comers of the houses : one was entering a 
square as we reached it, on the other side ; she ran to 
a tree in the centre ; got behind it, and then turned to 
look at us, like the rest. 

The Capudan Pasha had come down, from the 
Dardanelles, to enquire about the injured frigate. 
We saw him passing in grand cayalcade through 
the streets, in true Turkish style. First came his 
guard, consisting of fifteen soldiers, straggling along, 
without the least order, each carrying a long silver 
mounted gun on his shoulder, with a brace of pis- 
tols, an attaghan, and dirk in his sash: next was 
an attendant, with a spy-glass ; and then came the Pa- 
sha, seated on a small horse with rich trappings, an 
officer on each side, having hold of his saddle. He 
was dressed in a yellow silk robe, and is a little fat 
man, with an intelligent and pleasing countenance. A 
crowd of natives followed. The attaghan is a sword, 
nearly two feet in length : it is curved inward, like a 
scythe, and is always kept very sharp : the sheath 
is of wood, round, and covered with a white metal, 
like silver, worked into relief, representing houses 
and trees, with arabesques. The hilt is often enrich^ 
ed with gems. 

The Poipoise has been offered to carry the Pasha 
to the Dardanelles ; and he, on the other hand, pro- 
poses to meet us, in his flag ship, at Mitylene. 

We visit the opposite shore to-morrow. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXV. 

Friffate Coiigtitation, ) 

Chuinel or Tenedos, July 8, 18M. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

I HAVE spent two days on the Troad, bnt, perhaps, 
had better be silent about a spot, on which others 
haye written so learnedly and well : and yet, it would 
seem unpardonable to pass by the Troad, without a 
notice. 

Yon haye already some idea of its appearance from 
the water : the map will shew the outlines of its ge- 
ography : I will add a few general remarics ; but mj 
time there was short, and you must take them, as they 
are giyen, with diffidence. A range of hills lines the 
Dardanelles on each side, till near the mouth, when 
they break off on the Southward, and a plain opens 
stretching to the South East. Its length is yery great; 
its breadth varies, but may average about three 
miles. This is the plain of Troy. It is bordered on 
the South by a range of hills, that commences just be- 
low the mouth of the straits. . Proceeding Southward 
from the^e, we pass, for three miles, over an undula- 
ting country, thickly wooded ; and are now about 
seven miles from the Dardanelles, and opposite the 
Northern point of Tenedos. Next comes an open 
semi-circular plain, with its diameter, three miles hi 
length, resting on the sea. Near its Southern part, is a 
mound, called On Tepe by the natives. To it succeeds 
a rough but fertile district, two miles across ; and next 
we come to a ridge one mile over, thickly wooded 
with low ilex, South of which the coast turns sudden* 
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ly to the East. On this ridge, are the remains of AI^ 
exandria Troas. It is three miles South of our ship ; 
but the ridge ascends, as it passes Eastward ; the posi- 
tion is a striking one ; and a lai^e ruin, towering far 
above the trees, is a prominent feature in the land- 
scape. 

This city is modem on the Troad^ though it was 
built by order of Alexander the great : he wished to 
commemorate Troy, and hence its double name, a 
name that led early travellers to confound it with Ho- 
mer's Troy ; but the latter city was seven or eight 
miles further to the Northward, as I have already hint- 
ed. The foundations were laid by Antigonus, and the 
city was at first called from him, Antigonia-Troas ; but 
Lysimachus afterwards took possession of it, enlarged 
it greatly, and gave it the name of his former master^ 
which it ever afterwards retained. Julius Caesar 
talked of transferring to this place the seat of the Ro- 
man Empire : it rose to great distinction ; and sue- 
ceeding emperors added to its magnificence. It is 
spoken of twice in the New Testament, under the 
name of Troas ; and from it, the people of the district 
took the name of Troadenses. The history of its de- 
cline is unknown. The whole ground is covered with 
the low ilex, the Velani oak, except a few spots: 
on one of these, near the point, are a few houses, to 
which the name of Eski Stamboul has been given, all 
the remains of this once great city. 

A lai^e party from the squadron, yesterday, paid a 
visit to its ruins. We landed from our ship, at a point 
nearly opposite the anchorage, and proceeding South- 
wardly, near the shore, came in a short time to a large 
quantity of granite balls intended for the Dardanelles ; 

14* . 
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(he forts there having always been famished from the 
ruins of this place, Most of them were fifty six inches 
in circumference : they sometimes weigh between six 
and seven hundred pounds. Just beyond this, we de- 
scended into a low spot, where it is said, traces of the 
ancieni stadium have been discovered : here the ruins 
commence. Keeping near the shore, and proceeding 
to the point, where it makes a sudden bend to the 
East, we came to the ancient harbour, at present, ex- 
tremely shallow, and separated entirely from the 9ea. 
Abound it, are remains of buildings, with pillars, to 
which the vessels were probably made fast^; above, is 
a black granite column, a single piece, twenty seven 
feet in length, and four and a half in diameter : anoth- 
er party saw a large number of equal size, in the 
woods, Jforth of the city. 

Immediately after reaching the higher groond. East 
of the harbour, we came to two sarcophagi, one of 
marble, and one of dark granite ; and beyond this, in a 
field, to two others of the same materials : two of them 
were slightly ornamented. We frequently meet with 
them in the country, as water troughs. They most 
have cost great labor, and were therefore, probably, 
the tombs of wealthy or distinguished families ; but 
death mocks at station, and throws back on the world, 
those who would carry distinction into -his dark and 
silent dwellings. These sarcophagi are of- the usual 
size, measuring within, ninety inches in length, thirty 
six in breadth, and thirty in depth. They were in- 
tended for families; and sometimes the whole body 
was deposited in them, sometimes only the bones ; as 
appears from the inscriptions on two of them. The 
letters on one are remarkably fresh ; and occupy an 
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entire side : we have the name of the owner, with 
those of the persons for whom it was intended, and 
threats of punishment, 

EIAEnSETEP020MHAIA*EPEITOAMHSHANOIgAI 
KAINEKP0NETEP0NH02TEATIN0SBAAEIN. 

On the lid of the other, is inscribed — 

ATPHAIOXBAAEPIOSHrOPAEMArTaTHNSOPO 

The latter inscription is imperfect, the lid being 
broken at that end : this is of granite. The former is 
of marble, and plain : it was dug up about ten years 
since, as they informed us at the houses adjoining, and 
contained several valuable rings, which were pur- 
chased and carried off by some Genoese. You will 
observe that the word Soros is used : that of sarcopha- 
gus is of later origin, and took its rise from a stone 
employed for that purpose on the Adramyttian gulf, 
which was supposed to have the power of destroying 
the flesh. 

Leaving these, and crossing a corn-field, we came to 
the Northern wall of the city, which may be traced 
more than a mile : we walked, some distance upon it : 
its course was frequently changed, and each angle was 
guarded by a tower. The ground is covered with 
ruins; pillars, arches, and remains of large edifices, 
some of them very extensive, occurring at almost 
every step. Grass and the Velani oak are growing 
thick among them. As I stopped on a broken wall, a 
serpent ran between my feet, the first I had seen since 
leaving home. At the distance of two miles, we came 
to the large ruin, that had attracted our notice from 
the water. It has been fancifully called Priam^s 
Palace ; and among the natives, goes by the name of 
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Baluke Serai, the palace of honey, prohahly from the 
substaoce of which it is chiefly composed. This is 
a rock formiog the shore just North of the city ; and 
is a conglomerate of small shells, petrified and formed 
into a solid mass. Later travellers call it a hath ; and 
this was prohahly its use. I paced its sides, and found 
it to be two hundred and sixty eight feet long, with a 
breadth of one hundred and thirty four. Thf prin- 
cipal entrance was on the West, where, at the central 
part, the walls fell back thirty six feet, and made wAy 
for a noble flight of steps : these led to the entrance 
under three richly sculptured arches, of which only 
one remains; two having fallen in since 1810. The 
building in this part is composed of blocks of granite 
nin(' feet in length, with a breadth and depth of three 
, feeu \>\\t together without cement. The interior was 
divid.'d into l.irge vaulted chambers, with arched 
ways between ; and the whole was in a style of splen- 
dor, corresponding to the character of the ancient 
baths ; which you know, were intended for recreation 
and amusement, as well as health. Near this i«r an- 
other building, rectangular on the outside, and semi- 
circular within : remains of several other large edi- 
fices occur over the ridge. We searched without suc- 
cess, for the theatre : it is of great dimensions, and is 
on the side of a hill, with Tenedos and the sea in lull 
view. 

Our course from the baths was Eastward, the ridge 
still ascending, and commanding a prospect of great 
extent. The city, in the days of its splendor, must 
have appeared to great advantage, from the sea ; and 
indeed it is diflicult to imagine a more magnificent 
sight, than this district presented at that time to the 
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voyager, coasting % along its shores. The ground, in 
most of its extent, slopes gentlj from the water, and 
was covered thickly with towns, whose marble ruins, 
still astonish us with their number and richness ; towns 
that have flourished and shone with marble and tem- 
ples, and have passed away, leaving not even a name 
behind. 

We came at the end of two miles, to the Eastern 
extremity of the ridge, where are remains of a wall, 
showing the limit of the city, in that direction. They 
look down upon a deep valley, which we crossed, and 
then passing to the North Eastward, through olive 
groves and cultivated grounds, reached in an hour 
the hot springs of Lidgah Hammam, is much fam- 
ed, and resorted to by the ancients, for their med- 
icinal virtues. The water comes from the side of a 
hill, is collected, and carried by troughs to some 
bath houses, of modem date, and still used : one, that 
is covered, belongs to the men ; and the other, a ruin- 
ous one, is appropriated to the women, a good speci- 
men of Turkish gallantry. The collected streams af- 
terwards pass into a brown rivulet below, and dis- 
charge themselves into the Sudlu Su, a pretty little 
river, running Southward, to the sea. Around the 
springs, and over the hills adjacent, are large remains 
of ancient buildings. This was the Ballston of the 
Troadenses, where their misses coquetted, and their 
dandies came- to shew off: 

Eheu, fugaces, Poetume, Postume, 
Labuntur annL 

The mention of dandies brings me to another ani- 
mal, so abundant here, as to be a matter of astonish- 
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ment. The Troad is literally covered with gprast 
hoppers. We were stmck with them the day we an- 
chored : the wind was from the N. E. and our decks 
hecame covered with them, greatly to the enjoyment 
of our poultry, which were turned loose among them, 
and as much to the annoyance of the ^^ sweepers/' In 
the straits, they often formed continued lines, of great 
length. They filled the air ashore : when we set 
down, they were thick around, as bees in a swarm, 
and we were soon covered with them : our men 
had slaughtered some oxen under a tree ; one of 
the hides was spread out, and they soon settled so 
thick upon it, that it could not be seen. Every shrub 
was eaten bare : the trees were full of them, and 
where a leaf fell, half a dozen would quarrel for it. 
They had also filled the wells, and rendered the wa- 
ter very offensive. See Judges, vi. 5. and Jeremiah, 
xlvi. 23. 

To-day I made an excursion to the Trojan plain ; 
alone, as the ships were expected to move higher ap, 
and I could get no one to go with me. I am afraid, 
on ground of such vast interest, to blend my own per- 
sonal details, but they will show you what the Troad 
is now, better than any thing else can do. I landed 
then, and made for On Tepe, in whose sides a num- 
ber of Turks had formed a kind of rude chamber, in 
which they lived : I had frequently seen them from 
the ship, moving about the mound, lik^ the ghosts of 
the heroes within. Among them, had just arrived the 
secretary of some Pasha, his brass inkstand in his sash, 
in company with more formidable looking materials. 
I found there also some officers from the Ontario, who 
had ordered horses to this spot ; and hopmg I could 
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get one for myself, I waited with them. In the mean, 
time, I measured the mound : it is composed of sand, 
similar to that of the shore, on which it stands, 
and is in shape a flat cone, truncated perhaps hj fre- 
quent washings; it is fifly feet in height, six hundred in 
circumference at the hottom, and one hundred and 
forty at the top. This is one of the largest, hut from 
its low position, it is not so striking as those noticed hy 
Homer, which are seven or eight miles further North. 
It is now agreed, I believe, that they are of times 
prior to that of the Trojan war, and owe their origin 
to the Thracians, or colonists from Thrace. There 
are more than a dozen, of various sizes, between this 
and the Dardanelles ; and in the district North of 
these straits, they are still more abundant. Tepe, a 
name applied by the Turks to all of tbem, is from 
the Greek Taphos : they bear an exact resemblance, 
both in size and shape, to the mounds of our Western 
States, and the purpose of their construction, doubtless 
was the same. The secretary and I became acquainted : 
we wrote English and Turkish for one another, and they 
all expressed sorrow when the horses came up, and 
there was none for me. He took my hand, and bid- 
ding me wait till he returned, set oflf rapidly in search 
of one. The officers were bound to the Dardanelles : 
I waited awhile for my new friend, but as he was long 
in coming, I hired an old Turk for my guide, and we 
set ofl on foot. Our walk led across the semicircular 
plain : then passing through a wood, we came to a rich 
and cultivated country, with a fine road, bordered with 
trees, which we followed. It led us to Yekli Keui, 
a village I had seen from the ship, and had wished 
to visit : what had appeared like ruins about it, how- 
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ever, tarned out to be limestone rocks ; but in the vil- 
lage, were numerous fragments of marble and granite 
columns, capitals and bases : I could discover no in- 
scriptions. My Turk got me dinner here, and a don- 
key ; and, throwing a wallet over it, with bread on 
one side, and a jug of water on the other, motioned to 
me to mount. Our course was now Northward, over 
an uneven, but rich country, covered with forests of 
the Velani, an oak, that furnishes the Turks with a 
valued dye, from the cups of its fruit. We passed nu- 
merous groups of marble and granite ruins, and two 
villages, Daraku and Choura : the Troad is still 
thickly settled, for a Turkish country. And now, as 
we journey on, let us give a few moments' attention to 
the much disputed subject of Troy, its plain, and cele- 
brated streams. 

I well recollect my feelingrg, when, after having, in 
my boyhood, followed the poet through his sketches, 
till Troy, with its wide extended walls, its gates, pal- 
aces and towers, its plains and rivers, had all taken 
shape and distinctness in my mind ; and to dwell on 
the scenes of the Iliad had become one of my great- 
est pleasures — I well recollect my feelings, when I 
first met with the doubt, that such a city had ever 
stood, and saw it asserted, that even the poet himself 
was a creature of fiction. The scepticism seemed al- 
most like impiety. But such scepticism belongs only to 
modern times. The ancients knew nothing of it. Alex- 
ander had no such doubts ; and Strabo, Demetrius, and 
Julius CsBsar, though unable to discover any traces of 
the city itself, believed firmly in its former existence. 
I believe no one but an antiquarian, with a pretty the- 
ory in hand, will doubt it. But every vestige of it 
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seems early to have been destroyed. Alexander sac- 
rificed at Ilium, a town then pretending, as it continued 
afterwards to do, to be the Ilium of Homer; byt 
Strabo satisfactorily refutes its claims. Julius Csesar 
searched for the walls of the city, but without success : 
Strabo does not pretend to discover it ; and Demetrius, 
a native of Scepsis, which was but a short distance 
from Ilium, when writing on the Iliad, asserts that, in 
his day, not the smallest remains of it could be found. 

Early travellers made no attempts at Ascovering it : 
Chandler, who visited the Troad, nearihe close of the 
last century, did not search for it ; and so with others : 
but not long after Chandler, came Mr. Le Chevalier, 
a French traveller, who gave the plain a new exa- 
mination, and with a success that astonished all Eu- 
rope. At a spot, near a small Turkish village, on the 
Southern side, called Bouixtrbashy, he not only discern- 
ed, remains of the city, but was able to trace its walls, 
to point out the foundations of its temples, the Scsean 
gate, the citadel, ap*! the tombs of Hector and Priam. 
The learned of Europe stood amazed ; and Mr. Le 
Chevalier, for Bve years, was their Magnus Apollo. 
But at the end o( that time, unfortunately for him and 
Bounarbashy, a cold blooded Englishman, Mr. Bryant, 
took hold of his discoveries, and in his closet, many 
hundred miles from the Troad, spread doubt and un- 
certainly over its plain once more. The major part 
of the critics and antiquarians, now joined Mr. Bryant ; 
the battle went the other way, and Mr. Le Chevalier 
and his discoveries, soon fell into contempt. There 
was a reaction ; and men came to doubt, first, whether 
there ever was such a city, and then, whether the 
poet himself had ever existed. Dr. Clarke places the 
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site toward the Northern side of the plain ; but to him, 
and Hothouse, from whom most of my remariis have 
been gathered, I must refer you, for a full examination 
qf the subject : to them you may add, if you chooee. 
Chandler, Wood, Bryant, Strabo, Demetrius, Heyne, 
Pococke, Franklin, Choiseul Gouffier ; and if you 
wish to hear what the fair sex have to say on the 
subject, Lady M. W. Montague. 

Bounarbaghy was the object of my visit. We passed 
on through a pleasant country, for more than an hour 
after leaving Y^kli Keui ; and then ascending an emi- 
nence, and rounding a point, my Turk pronounced the 
name Bounarbashy. How much I wish I could place 
the whole view before you. Far on my left, lay spread 
the wide Egean : from Ma bright waves rose Imbro,. a 
high island, with fantastic outline; and, above this, 
could be distinguished the lAue summits of Samothrace. 
Further South, some mounds rose high from the ridge 
on which I stood ; and at their side, was the peak of 
Tenedos, from its distance, scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed from them. Before me, at a distance of six or seven 
miles, was a silvery streak in the landscape — the Hel- 
lespont : the sun was shining .bright on its waters, 
and was reflected from the white castle, on its oppo- 
site side. Nearer was the Plain of Troy : down its 
centre was a green line, marking the course of &«tream 
— the Scamander : just before me was scattered a pro*- 
fusion or marble ruins ; these had, at least, borne the 
name of Trojan : closer still, was a clump of statelj' 
trees, and among them, were two fountains ; perhaps 
the ^OIAI nHFAl of Homer ! I was soon among the 
ruins, and walked, or rather ran among them, with a 
mixture of high wrought and indescribable feelings. 
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They are on a piece of low table land, and are of no 
^reat extent ; but very abundant, and consist of fluted 
columns, capitals, entablatures, and other large masses^ 
many of them buried deeply in the earth. The ground 
rises gently towards the S. E. ; and in that direction, 
about one hundred yards from the ruins, is the town of 
Bounarbashy, a wretched looking place. Near its 
centre is a large square tower, ruinous, and covered, 
while I was there, with a vast number of storks. Pro- 
ceeding still further to the S. E., and crossing a glen, 
we come to the range of hills that bounds the plain, 
here, steep, and of considerable elevation. On the 
summit are the three tombs, called by Le Chevalier, 
in his fanciful topography, those of Hector, Priam and 
Paris : they average one hundred yards in circumfer- 
ence : one is of stones thrown loosely together : the 
surface of the others is of earth ; within, they are, 
probably, of the same material as the former. Adjoin- 
ing them, are remains of buildings, which the same 
writer considered the citadel of Pergamus : the 
mounds doubtless owe their origin to the same race 
that constructed those of earth on the coast. We 
sometimes meet with stone barrows, among those 
which occur in the Western regioj^s of our own coun- 
try. 

1 was among the ruins, and in the forgetfulncss they 
occasioned, had got into a Moslem burying ground, 
also filled with them, when I heard my Turk, who 
had been watching my motions with surprise, bawling 
loudly to me. He had been joined by a lame man from 
the town, and I thought this was a citation to appear 
before its authorities, for intruding my infidel feet into 
so sacred a place ; so ordered him to the fountains, 
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which I wished %oon to visit. But he only cried the 
louder, and his object 1 soon found, was kinder than I 
thought. They wished to shew me a marble, senriug 
as a bench to an adjoining mosque, with an inscription 
on its lower side. It is the same that was copied in 
part by Walpole ;* the first portion being too much 
defaced to be legible. 

The fountains are South of the ruins, and close by 
the range of hills which I hav€ frequently noticed. 
There are two, only a few feet from each other, each 

* I shall here give an inscription, which I copied at Bounar- 
bashy, and which has never yet been published. It is on a piece 
of marble, now serving as a seat, and very interesting, being found 
on the supposed site of Troy ; but to what city of the Troad it be- 
longed, cannot be determined from any fact mentioned in it From 
the omission of the lutta adscript. It may be referred to the time 
of the Romans ; (See ChishuU, Antiq. Anat,) and a form of ex- 
pression precisely similar to one in the inscription, is to be found 
in the answer of the Romans to the Teians, in Chishull, p. 102. 

« 

ENnANTIKAIPOnEPITHX 

IIPOXTO0EIONErSEBEIAS 

KAIMAAISTAnPOSTHNA0HNAN 

EKTHSIIPOTEPONIIPA*EIXHX 

EniXTOAHSnPOXTMAXnE 

nEIXMAtnAXK^ANEPONHE 

*TKENAIKA0HNTAXTEBOrXKAI 

TOTXBOTKOAOrX .... 

This inscription seems to have formed part of a message to th» 
citizens or magistrates of the place ; and the writer refers in it to 
something formerly addressed to them concerning piety towards 
the Gods, but particularly towards Minerva ; and mention is made 
of oxen, which may have been offered up to the Goddess ; as 
Xerxes, we find from Herodotus, sacrificed to her, when at Troy, 
a thousand oxen ; tOvas xil.uki /joi);. — WalpQle^t MS. Journal. ^ 
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throwing up a considerable body of water at once from 
the ground. One is surrounded with marble steps ; and 
the spreading trees above them, with the lively green 
of the underwood that accompanies their stream8,^ 
makes this one of the most beautiful spots on the 
Troad. Their water empties itself into the Mendere, 
the Turkish name of what, I believe, is how pretty 
well determined to be the Scamander : this river flows 
through the plain half a mile from Bounarbashy, and 
is discharged, through a marsh, into the Dardanelles, 
not far from the mouth of these straits. The water of 
both the springs, I found of agreeable coolness ; but 
it is said to be hot in winter. There is another foun- 
tain, a short distance below ; and of these two source^, 
the natives say, one is hot, while the other is cold ; 
but the thermometer gives the same temperature t6 
both. Doctor Clarke found them sixty two degrees 
of Fahrenheit, in winter, while the atmosphere gave 
forty seven : Hobhouse was there in the spring, and 
thought them only tepid, ^^not so warm as to be un- 
pleasant to the taste." To day, the upper was cool 
as any water I have ever drunk : the lower, I did not 
visit, as a large number of women were washing 
clothes by it. The district just below has a delight- 
ful freshness, and appears to be full of springs : it is 
called by the Turks, Kirk Geuse or Forty Eyes^ and 
Bounarbashy, in their language, signifies the head of 
the springs, Le Chevalier, calls these fountains, the 
sources of the Scamander : he could not have found a 
more beautiful spot for his city, on the whole Troad. 
The plain itself seems made for fame. Its position, 
you will see, is admirable, and nothing can exceed its 
richness. A striking feature in the landscape, to-day, 
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was the Cart, with wicker basket abore, and solid 
wheels, groaning under its weight of grain : they were 
drawn by buffaloes. 

I was invited by some officers, in the town, to take 
coffee and a pipe with them ; and just before . leaying 
the place, was introduced to a family group, that in- 
terested me greatly. Following the little stream, 
from the two fountains, I came about twenty yards 
below them, to a bridge, across which was a cottage, 
embowered in the trees. Its master, a tall, well form- 
ed man, came oyer and invited me in; and I found 
myself in a little court, shaded by grape vines, with a 
garden of great extent and richness, on one side. It 
was lined with apricot trees, now red with fruit They 
spread mats in the court, and brought out fruits, bread, 
wine, and cucumbers : the latter are pared and eaten 
in this country, with salt ; and when they found I re- 
lished them, one of the family started to the garden 
for fresh ones. The mother came out with a little 
child swaddled closely, as is the fashion in this coun- 
try. I patted its cheeks, and in a short time, we were 
all good friends. The man showed me several pieces 
of linen, and wished me to tell him whether they 
were English or not. This, I believe, is the house 
called by travellers, the Aga's ; but I took them to 
be Greeks. My Turk would not sit down, but stood 
at one side with his hands crossed before him. When 
1 rose to leave them, they started for fresh apricots, 
washed them, and made me fill my pockets ; and I al- 
most forgot that I was on the plain of Troy, four thou- 
sand miles from home. 

It was with great reluctance, that I left this beauti- 
ful place ; but the shadows were already lengthening, 
and I hurried back to the ship. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Frigate ConstitutioB, > 
July 10, 1826. 5 

DEAR GEORQE, 

We left our anchorage early yesterday morning, 
and passing South of Tenedos, hegan to heat to the 
Northward. Our first tack brought us close under 
Imhro : we coasted its Southern side, in the whole .ex- 
tent of which I did not see a house ; a few cultivated 
spots were the only evidence of human beings upon it. 
Hence we bore for the Dardanelles, and the. two 
white castles, just within the entrance, soon began to 
develop themselves. The one on the European 
shore, ascends some steep hills, and has a pretty little 
town around it : the Asiatic castle is on a sand bank, 
and low ; with a town also adjoining : they were built 
by Mahomet IV. 1659 ; and are furnished with guns 
of immense calibre, that lie like so many bull-dogs, 
guarding the straits. The sandy flat, on which the 
latter is situated, has, on its Eastern side, a marshy 
bay, into which the Mendere or Scamander, discharges 
itself; and here was the Naval station of the Greeks: 
the outline of the shores may have changed since that 
time ; but the discharges were then governed, as they 
are now, by the varied current of the Dardanelles. 
A South Westerly wind will produce an accumulation 
of waters, at this spot ; the river overflows the low 
shores, at its K»rth ; and then, through the action 
of a powerful sun, fevers and pestilence are the con- 
sequence. Suppose a long spell of such winds, dur- 
ing the protracted siege of Troy ; a fatal distemper 
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succeeding it, with supplications and tows made, to the 
gods ; and we have the whole story of the " woes un- 
numbered,^' and " Apollo with the silver bow" : 

Ntttfoy ova f pot 6v ^upas xaatvpf 6xexorro dt Xom. 

You will find the idea in Clarke's valuable book. 

The wind was from the North ; the current s^t rap- 
idly down the straits, and its action on the sea was ve- 
ry perceptible. A line, strongly marked on the wa- 
ter, commenced at the European castle, and swept in 
an immense and regular curve outside of Tenedos. It 
was the expectation of all on board, that we were go- 
ing to anchor there ; and our cable was made ready, 
as we ran in; but suddenly the North Carolina seemed 
to incline less to the Eastward, the next minute she 
stood far to the South, and in a short time we were 
all steering to the South West : so our cable was re- 
turned to the hold, and we bade adieu to the Darda- 
nelles and the Troad. When the sun went down, we 
were a short distance West of Tenedos : as it sunk. 
Mount Athos rose high and distinct above the hori- 
zon, though at a distance of seventy miles. One of 
our pilots got into a dispute with the surgeon, and 
came to me, to know whether the Virgin Maiy was 
not buried in Mount Athos : when I replied no ; he 
begged my pardon, he said, he was sure it could be 
found in the Bible, that she was buried in Monte 
Santo. It is now covered with Greek monasteries ; 
and is the spot whence the country draws most of its 
kaloyeroi or monks. 

We laid to, off Tenedos, till morning ; and then fill- 
ing away with a light breeze, steered Southward along 
the Asiatic coast. At eleven, we rounded the ancient 
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Lectum promontorium, now Cape Baba, a beautiful lit- 
tle spot. There is a white castle on a bit of table 
land, half way up the hills ; and, just above this, is 
a town, with its white minarets, in fine relief against 
the green heights. The town is the Birmingham of 
Turkey, and its cutlery and sword blades, called Baba 
Leeks, are celebrated all through the country. Just 
East of this, some streams of water trickle down 
from the summits of the hills, each forming, with the 
verdure accompanying it, a beautiful green ribband 
on their steep bare sides. We were now entering 
the gulf of Adramyttium, which is narrow at this part: 
on our larboard bow, was the high range of Ida ; a 
large bay opened before us, the ' place where Virgil 
makes iBneas prepare for his long voyage ; on our 
right were the shores of Mitylene, or Lesbos, if you 
prefer its more classical title. The name of its for- 
mer capital has extended itself to the whole island. 
We saw, on the shore, Molivo, a small town, built on 
the site of Methymna, formerly the second place on 
the island, and the birth place of Arion. The Geno- 
ese built a castle there ; but the guns are dismounted, 
and the whole is in ruins. I saw another town East 
of Molivo, but was unable to learn its name. The 
breeze was light, but fair : the water was scarcely ruf- 
fled, except a small ridge or two, that shot in a grace- 
ful curve from the bow of our ship: the sun was 
shining bright on shores that, on one side, reminded 
us of iBneas and Virgil, and, on the other, of Pittacus, 
Alcaeus, Sappho, and Terpander ; while the squadron 
itself, with steering sails all set, was a beautiful sight. 
We rounded the North Eastern curve of the island, 
about one, P. N. : the shores on our right were still 
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broken and steep ; bat corered with olives and culti'* 
yated grounds, wherever cultivation was possible. 
Thus we glided on till four o'clock, when we dropped 
anchor near the town of Mitjlene, about half waj 
down the straits. 

Tuesday^ 11. — This city, in ancient times, first the 
dreaded rival ; then the mistress of the neighboring 
towns ; and generally the capital of the island, as it still 
is, has a remarkably fine position. The mountains, 
which on the North and South, approach close to the 
coast, here make a sweep inward, forming a bare and 
majestic background, while from their height and 
steepness, they render an approach by land extremely 
difficult. In the centre of this vast natural theatre, 
and on ground rising gently from the water, stands the 
city. Immediately in front of it, is a peninsula^, spread- 
ing out so as to form a good harbour on either side. 
The ancients -preferred the Northern one, and there 
are still remains of a pier or break-water, with foun- 
dations of buildings, around. The modem town is 
built partly on the isthmus, and partly around the 
Southern port, which is the one now used : the penin- 
sula is covered by a large Genoese castle, in pretty 
good repair. The ancient city was of great extent 
and splendor, as is evident from the marbles to be 
seen in all its parts, and particularly around the 
Northern part ; to which also the concurrent evidence 
of ancient writers may be added. The number of in- 
habitants is now probably about fifteen thousand ; but 
I speak with diffidence, for in the East it is exceeding- 
ly difficult to judge accurately of the population of 
towns. The streets are narrow, seldom more than 
six or seven feet wide, and usually not even that: they 
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are short and irregularyand tl» hoiuies are thus crowd- 
ed together, so as 4o form almost a solid mass. Stran- 
gers seldom have access to the interior; the natives 
can give little information on the subject, worth cred- 
iting; there are no means of judging, as with us; and 
hence travellers always differ greatlj in their esti- 
mates : the population of Constantinople is given bj 
some at a million ; by others, at only half that amount. 
In Greek towns, the houses are nearly all of stone, 
flat roofed, and generally white-washed without, as well 
as within : the Turks have their houses below of frame 
work, filled in with bricks ; Ihe upper part is all of 
wood, and the roofs are mostly like ours, only covered 
with tiles : often they also are flat. The lower story 
has an earthen floor, swept and clean, but irregular 
and uncomfortable : the family live generally above ; 
and there is the divan, with the shape of which you 
are acquainted : it is their sofa, during the day, and 
couch by night. There are few partitions, and few 
articles of furniture : but of this, the pipe always con- 
stitutes a part. Their tobacco is milder than ours, 
and though at home, tobacco, in all shapes, is nauseous 
to me, I take a pleasure in smoking with the Turks : 
to smoke, is a matter of course, when you visit them, 
and it is ill manners to refuse. The chibouqne-gee, 
or pipe-bearer, prepares the materials, if there is 
one : if not, the master himself lights the pipe, gives 
i|,a whiff* or two, to set it going ; and wiping the am- 
ber mouth-piece, hands it to you. I like it : it is not 
like sitting as with us, with legs one across the other, 
hands an awkward appendage, because you do not 
know what to do with them ; and so with stiff* neck, 
and starched features, talking in monosyllables about 
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the weather. I never get a pipe in my mouth, but 
I feel this rigidity melt before its fumes, and in a 
short time, am quite at my ease : besides, it is a nice 
way to fill up time, when one has nothing to say. Cof- 
fee precedes it, if they wish to shew you particular ci- 
vility : it is brought in a small cup that will hold half 
a gill : this is supported by another, usually of brass, 
sometimes of silver, cut into open filigree work, the 
object of which is to keep your fingers from being 
burnt; for the coffee is brought piping hot, and so 
they drink it. It is thick, strong, without sugar, and 
with half an inch of settlings at the bottom, which al- 
ways follows the coffee down. I recollect seeing a 
Greek woman once feeding her child with these from 
a spoon, and the little thing was smacking its lips, in 
all the enjoyment of a grown epicure. The coffee 
too is a fine thing to dispel cold and stiff formality; 
and perhaps this is its greatest luxury, though one does 
not suspect it. We have too our wine and seg^rs : 
they are decried by moralists and physicians, and 
doubtless justly ; but I wish they would substitute some- 
thing innocent for them. And I wish too, that moral- 
ists would direct their attention more towards provid- 
ing innocent amusements of all kinds; for people will 
have amusements : it is a law of nature, and an usefo 
one. They wear down the asperities of our pilgrimage, 
and our feelings always run in a warmer and kinder 
channel after them. I consider it by no means a good 
feature in the changes, going on in our country, that 
sports are passing into disuse : their place is very often 
supplied by brandy and cards. 

I return to Mitylene. The streets are filthy, and 
the smells that salute us, in our walks through the 
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town, are far from agreeable. It is surrounded by a 
low wall, incapable of offering much resistance to an 
enemy ; but the steep mountains, with the castle, are 
a sufficient defence. The Greeks are numerous, and 
hare six churches and a monastery : the church of the 
latter is a curiosity : its interior is of wood, the whole 
covered with carving in alto relievo, representing 
flowers, trees, birds, quadrupeds and men. 

Its court yard is enriched with a valuable antique. 
This is a marble chair, resembling an arm chair of 
modem times : on each side, below, is cut, in relief, a 
tripod with a serpent entwined around ; and in front, 
is a Greek inscription, representing it to be the seat 
of Potamon, the son of Lesbonax.* Potamon was a 
celebrated rhetorician, of the time of Tiberius, by 
whom he was patronized. The professor, wishing to 
return to Mitylene,,his native place, and establish a 
chair of Rhetoric there, the emperor gave him his 
protection, declaring in it, that whoever injured Pota- 
mon, would injure Tiberius himself. 

The city has, indeed, few to vie with it, in the his- 
tory of its early times. Setting aside the many distin- 
guished persons it has produced, there was something 
in the bold independent character of its inhabitantSi 
that awakens strong admiration. One incident 1 re- 
collect reading, when I first met it, with breathless 
interest. You may recollect it perhaps : it is in the 
early period of their history. 

* nOTAMONOX 
TQ AEXBaNAKTOX 
nPOEAPIA 
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Mitylene, then a republic, had united itself to the 
Athenian interest : but a series of oppressive and vex- 
atious measures from their powerful confederate, de- 
termined them to revolt. They chose the time when 
Athens was weakened by the great plague : the Pelo- 
ponnesians promised assistance, and hostilities were 
commenced. Their new allies proved inefficient ones ; 
and the city was soon after invested by sea and land. 
They resisted long ; but yielded at last, on the prom- 
ise that no one should be enslaved, or put to death, 
till they could plead their cause at Athens. Deputies, 
for this purpose, were immediately sent. 

^^ Immediately afler the arrival of the Mitylenian am- 
bassadors, the people of Athens had assembled to de- 
liberate on this important subject. Agitated by the 
giddy transports of triumph, over the rebellious in- 
gratitude and perfidy of a people who, though distin- 
guished by peculiar favors, had deserted their protec- 
tors in the season of danger, the Athenians doomed to 
death all the Mitylenian citizens, and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual servitude. In one 
day, the bill was proposed, the decree passed, and the 
same evening, a galley was despatched to Paches, 
their commander, conveying this cruel and bloody re- 
solution. But the night left room for reflection ; and 
the feelings of humanity were awakened by the stings 
of remorse. In the morning, having assembled as 
usual, in the public square, men were surprised and 
pleased to find the sentiments of their neighbors ex- 
actly corresponding with their own. Their dejected 
countenances met each other; they lamented, with 
one accord, the rashness and ferocity of their passion, 
and bewailed the unhappy fate of Mitylene, the destin- 
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ed object of their misguided frenzy. The Mitylenian 
ambassadors availed themselyes of this sudden change 
of sentiment ; a new assembly was convened, and the 
question submitted to a second deliberation." Their 
former decision was reversed by a small majority of 
voices. ^^ Yet it remained uncertain whether this late 
and reluctant repentance would avail the Mitylenians, 
who, before any advice of it arrived, might be con- 
demned and executed, in consequence of the former 
decree. A galley was instantly furnished with every 
thing that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 
deputies promised invaluable rewards to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous and lately flourishing com- 
munity, still depended on the uncertainty of winds and 
currents. The first advice-boat had sailed, as the 
messenger of bad news, with a slow and melancholy 
progress. The second advanced with the rapid move- 
ments of hope and joy. Not an adverse blast opposed 
her course. The necessity of food and sleep never 
restrained a moment the labor of the oar : and her 
diligence was rewarded by reaching Lesbos, in time to 
check the cruel hand of the executioner. 

^^ The bloody sentence had just been read, and or- 
ders were preparing for carrying it into effect, when 
the critical arrival of the Athenian galley converted 
the lamentable outcries or gloomy despair of a whole 
republic, into expressions of admiration and grati- 
tude. 

" The punishment, however, of Mitylene, was still 
sufficiently severe, even according to the rigorous 
maxims of Grecian policy."* Its walls were demol- 

* Gillies* Greece. 
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isbed ; its shipping was sent to Athens, whither alse 
were transported the prisoners who had heen sent to 
Tenedos. They exceeded a thousand in number, and 
were indiscriminately condemned to death. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXVII. 

Frigate Constitutioa, ) 

Straits of Mitylene, July 12, 1826. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

I INTENDED, to-day, to visit an aqueduct, which, I am 
informed, is to be seen at Morea, three hours' ride from 
Mitylene. It consists of a triple row of arches, is 
built of very large stones, and was represented to me 
as a piece of great curiosity. So I went to a square, 
filled with filth and animals, and cried out, 9fU» obioyw 
— I want a horse, and told them whither I was bound. 
It raised a great clamor among their Greek owners, 
as usual ; but they were soon silenced by a large 
Turk, who stepped up, and after a few words with 
them, motioned me to follow him. I did so, thinking 
he was going to procure one for me : he led me 
through several streets, then to the captain of the port, 
and at last, into a large wooden building. It had an 
earthem floor, with a huge ram tied to a stake in the 
middle, around which a number of Turks were com- 
posedly smoking their pipes. Two stair cases led up 
from this : we ascended one, and I very unexpectedly 
found myself in the presence of an officer, apparently 
ef great rank. No one spoke before him, except in 
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whispers : of course, I made myself an exception te 
this. He heard the case, and then rising ap, and mo- 
tioning me to follow, proceeded to ai;iother chamher ; 
then down stairs and up the others, to another suite of 
richly carpeted and cushioned rooms. Here he stop- 
ped, and after a few words, an attendant told me, in a 
voice scarcely audihie, that I could not go : to remon- 
strate would have been useless, so I said '' bono,'' and 
left them. It was the Aga, I found : he is governor of 
the island, and also of a small district opposite. 

Some of our officers have been on a fishing party 
over to an island,, at the other side of the straits. It 
is called Musconese, and had formerly a town of one 
thousand six hundred houses : near it, on the main, 
was Haivali, a still larger town, and the seat of a col- 
lege, nearly equal in eminence, to that of Scio. Both 
are now only a mass of black ruins. They were in- 
habited chiefly by Greeks, who at the commencement 
of the revolution, rose and killed the Turkish popula- 
tion. But their triumph was short : the Turks came 
down from the interior, put all to the sword, except a 
few, who made out to escape, and then set fire to the 
towns. A few wretched Greeks remain among the 
ruins. 

Friday^ 14. — Early this morning, the second division 
of the Turkish fleet, was discovered beating up the 
straits, from the South. As they approached, the 
Commodore ordered our ship to get under way ; and 
we kept under easy sail among them, till they had all 
anchored, when we returned to our former station. 
Their force consists of two ships of the line, and, eight 
or nine frigates, with sloops, brigs and schooners, mak- 
ing thirty vessels in all. Our ship, as she passed 
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ftmong them, excited much cariosity ; and their gans, 
spars and bulwarks, were covered with gazing crowds. 
With us, on such occasions, not a man dare shew his 
hat aboye the hammock cloths, or look through the 
ports : the captain, the first lieutenant, a few men in 
the tops, and occasionally the officer of the deck, are 
the only persons seen ; and the sudden changes of sail, 
to a distant spectator, seem more, like a work of ma- 
gic, than human operation. I will describe one of 
these : you may suppose our ship gliding on in quiet 
among them. She is close hauled to the wind : it is a 
light breeze, and all her sails are spread out, tapering ' 
aloft almost to a point. Thus she speeds on, when 
all at once, her head begins to come gracefully round ; 
the sails lose their fulness, and tasteful . curve ; shake 
In the breeze, and then swell back against the masts t 
thus they remain a few moments ; and then, on a sad- 
den, and by simultaneous motion, the two hinder sets, 
from skysail down, whirl speedily round, and again 
spread out to the breeze : thus again we rest a mo- 
ment or two ; then the head sails all take a similar 
motion, and the heavy tnass again starts forward in its 
course : and in all this, scarcely a man is seen. Yoo 
will recognize, in this, the operation of tacking ship : 
it was, to-day, a beautiful operation, as the sea wat 
smooth ; but I have seen it done in seas, where one 
would think the ship would sink instantly, without the 
use of her sails to steady her ; and where her bow is 
acted on by waves that produce a convalsive qaivering 
throughout, at every blow. They sometimes throw 
the vessel back again : it is called missing stays, and 
often produces dangerous consequences : ooaleeshore^ 
it is nearly certain destruction. 
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The Paslia has anchored close on the larhoard of the 
Commodore : he sails in a frigate, a handsome one^ 
but why prefer it to his seventy fours ? The answer 
is a plain one : the larger vessels are always selected 
by the Greek fire ships ; and the very name of bru- 
lotte is horrible to a Turkish ear. His ensign is of 
silk ; a pure red, and so long as to reach the water, 
when the breeze declines : a large red pendant, with 
a two-bladed sword in the centre, (they call it the 
sword of justice,) floats from his main. The frigate is 
of the first class : handsomely ornamented, and clean- 
looking : in' the last particular, it differs from the rest. 
He visited the Commodore in the afternoon : when he 
left the ship, a salute of twenty one guns was fired, 
the shrouds were manned, and three cheers were given 
him. 

Their men began to crowd towards the shore, and 
I went in the evening to see them. The wharves 
were lined with their boats, some of them handsomely 
ornamented with carving : most, however, were very 
rude, and some were little more than a good sized 
tub. The sailors appeared to be generally Greeks : a 
little red scull cap, a jacket, loose Turkish trowsers 
and slippers, formed all their dress, and these were 
very filthy. 1 saw some of them around a man with 
Yaourt, a kind of sour milk : they drank it off eagerly, 
and then scraped the cups with their dirty fingers. 
At once, all made way for a great man : he was in the 
Albanian costume ; and was preceded by a fellow, with 
a conical tin cap on his head, from the apex of 
which, hung a large number of circular metal plates: 
he looked like a mountebank, but was the musician : 
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ailer them, came a long train, also, in the Albanian 
dress. 

This costume is exceedingly becoming, it resem- 
bles that of the Turks in its general character ; but 
has, in addition, a garment like the Scottish kilt, in 
shape, but always white, very full and deeply plait- 
ed. They wear no turban ; but in its place, a red 
scull cap, fitting close to the crown of the head, with 
a long blue tassel falling from its centre, and a rich 
handkerchief bound around its lower part. The capote, 
a loose shaggy over coat, without sleeves, is usually 
thrown carelessly over one shoulder : their forms are 
tall and well built ; the weapons for the sash are rich 
and abundant ; a long gun accompanies them, and the 
Albanian in full dress, is one of the most striking fig- 
ures, I have ever seen. 

Saturday^ 15. — Commodore Rodgers, with many of 
the officers, returned the Pasha^s visit this morning : 
when he left, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired ; 
the pendant at their main was hauled down, and an- 
other hoisted, with a red field also like the other, but 
having a lion and a sentence from the Koran, instead 
of the two bladed sword. The Commodore was given 
to understand, that it had never been hoisted to a 
Christian before. His frigate is in good order, well 
finished and clean, in the two upper decks : but his 
officers excused themselves from shewing the lower 
one, and its appearance, as seen through the hatches, 
was not by any means inviting : the men were kept 
there during the visit. In the afternoon, their com- 
manders came on board our ships, and presents of 
shawls were made to our Captains : to the ships, the 
Pasha sent sheep and oxen, which have been distrib- 
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uted among the officers and men. The Commodore's 
band and ours have just been over near his frigate, to 
give him a serenade. 

Monday^ 17. — ^Yesterday morning, the schooner was 
ordered to sail ; the Ontario had gone some days pre- 
vious ; the Erie, I have forgotten to mention, has been 
engaged all Summer in convoying : so the flag ship 
* and our own were the only ones left : signal was made 
to us by telegraph, to prepare to weigh anchor, at 
four in the aflernoon. In the mean time, we had ser- 
vice on board. Towards evening, both ships got un- 
der weigh : the wind was from the North ; we beat 
to windward, and then, with all sails set, came down 
on the Turkish fleet. We ran close by the starboard 
of the Pasha, and each ship manned her shrouds, and 
cheered him as she passed. His spars, and guns, and 
bulwarks, were covered with men and officers: he 
shewed himself in the quarter galley, and answered 
the honours with many bows. Steering sails were 
then set, and we shot to the Southward ; our officers, 
as they faded in the distance, collecting in groups, to 
discuss the propriety of shewing such attentions to a 
Turkish Pasha. It is a question with which I have 
little concern : 1 will only state, on the one hand, that 
the Captain Pasha had requested that our vessels might 
pass among them, to enable him to see our manner of 
working ship ; and, on the other, that the number of 
guns In the salute to him was unusual. The most 
given to an officer in our service, or in any other, is 
thirteen : seventeen guns are the salute to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy ; and twenty one to the President of 
the United States. 
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Cheering is a handsome operation, when the men 
are in clean dress, as they were to-day. The Sum- 
mer uniform is white canvass shoes ; white trowsers, 
frock (a shirt with blue collar, set off with white 
fancy work), hat covered with white canvass, and blue 
belt with white stars. All hands are called on such 
occasions : at the order, they mount rapidly, and take 
station in the shrouds, so as to form three pyramids, 
rising above one another, to each mast ; their faces 
are turned outward, and, at the order, all simultane- 
ously take off their hats, wave them and cheer : the 
officers usually joining with them. 

We laid to, during the night, just South of the isl- 
and, and this morning took our former places at the 
fountain of Vourla. Adieu. 



LETTER XXVIII. 



Frigate Constitution, > 
Tuesday, August 1, 1826. 3 



DEAR GEORGE, 



There is a large chasm in my dates ; but no inci- 
dent worth noting has occurred since my last. We 
keep quiet at Vourla, amusing ourselves as we can. 
My own amusements led me in the sun, till I became 
sick, and was laid up with a bilious fever. The sur- 
geon had me immediately removed to the school- 
room, where one of the quarter gunners, a great 
friend of mine, came in to condole with me : he was 
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very sorry, he said, to see me ia that place : he had 
known sereral officers carried there, and no one ever 
got away from it alive. It was cold comfort, hut the 
doctor came with something warmer. He bathed, 
sweated, and bled me ; and gave me besides, several 
medicaments, that shall be nameless, all in one day. 
They succeeded admirably, and I was well the next 
morning, weakness excepted. 

Several English ships have been here : we meet the 
vessels of that nation frequently, and I am much pleas- 
ed to see the harmony and good feeling subsisting be- 
tween their officers and our own. Dinners and visits 
are interchanged, from Captains to Midshipmen ; 
picnics are made for each other; and speaking as 
they do the same language, with common objects of 
esteem and antipathy, they appear much like officers 
of the same nation ; and so it should be. The utmost 
harmony also subsists between our ships and the mili- 
tary at Gibraltar. The Dutch are next in the good 
feelings of our officers : we often meet them at Ma- 
hon, which is also their wintering station, and are on 
familiar terms with them : With the French, there is 
little intercourse, except that of formal etiquette : with 
the Austrians, still less. 

Our friend, the Capudan Pasha, is ofif Samos, and a 
large Turkish force is collecting at Chesme, for a 
descent on that island. The natives have sent their 
families to the mountains, and are preparing for a des- 
perate resistance, in which the high, broken character 
of the island will materially assist them. The fleet 
we saw at Tenedos, sailed for the gulf of Napoli di 
Romania, to make an attempt on that city, but were 
frightened ofif by the Greek brulottes. 
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We expect soon to steer for Mahon again* 
Thursday, 10. — Our preparations are all made, and 
we shall sail to-morrow, carrying with us beasts and 
fowls, that would rival Peale's famous collection, in 
variety. I have spoken frequently of rations in my 
letters : each sailor, in addition to his pay in money, 
receives a ration, that is, a certain allowance of 
bread, water, vegetables, meat, &c. per day, the lat- 
ter of different kinds, and in different proportions, 
through the week, according to a paper furnished by 
government. For tea and sugar, they keep a private 
mess account with the Purser : in port, fresh provis- 
ions are furnished about twice a week. The officers 
are treated differently : they receive from one to eight 
rations each, and draw it in money, each ration being 
valued at seven dollars and a half per month ; and with 
this they furnish their table themselves; from the 
shore, if it is convenient ; if not, from the ship, being 
charged by the purser with the articles they may 
draw. Each mess has its caterer, its pater-familis 
for the time being. He provides for the table, 
presides at it, attends to the cook, steward and boys, 
and on him the comfort of his mess-mates very 
much depends : it is a troublesome office, and some- 
times is taken in rotation, but usually the best fitted is 
selected for it, and nolens volens is kept in bis place : 
like the old Roman knight, he has his honors for his 
pay. The old Roman knight was degraded by having 
his horse taken from him : we depose our heroes by- 
breaking a biscuit over their heads. In the ward- 
room, a servant is allotted to every two officers, ex- 
cept the first lieutenant, who has one to .himself : be- 
sides this, they have a steward and cook. Our mess, 
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and each of the two steerage messes, has a cook and 
two boys. Their rations go to the mess, and the bal- 
ance is deducted from the officers^ pay. I have known 
the caterer^s monthly bill in the ward-room to be forty 
dollars to each : usually it is not more than one fourth 
of that. Much depends on the steward, who does the 
marketing : we have an Italian, shrewd, faithful and 
cleanly, but the greatest grumbler I have ever met 
with. Among so many men, we can always find good 
cooks : no one can be compelled to serve the messes, 
but it is a pleasant birth, and we never have any diffi- 
culty in procuring them. Our cook is an excellent 
one, and we live like princes : our dinner usually con- 
sists of soup, roast beef or mutton, or both, with fish, and 
a variety of vegetables, together with a desert of three 
or four kinds of fruits ; and for all this the bill is usually 
eight dollars per month, to each. Provisions are very 
cheap here, and mostly very good. Their mutton, all 
of the broad tail breed, is excellent; and as to fruits, 
you know we are in the country, celebrated all over 
the world for its grapps and figs. There is a species 
of the white grape, close to our ship, the largest I 
have ever seen : it is translucent, and with a clear 
juice, fvf'e from the usual luscionsness of grapes. The 
vines aro kept low : they need no supports, and sel- 
dom rise higher than four or hve feet: the earth is 
raised in a circle around them, so that they stand in 
the bottom of an inverted cone. This is the genera] 
practice in these countries, except where the object 
is shade, rather than fruit. The figs are very large, 
and coming to us, as they do, with the thin rind burst 
all around, as if the fruit wanted to make way to our 
palates, form a most tempting object : we procure them 
Vol. I. 17 
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for a mere trifle. You know the dmm figs come from 
this couDtry. Thej are prepared by rolling' these 
large figs between the hands, till they become per- 
fectly soft : after this, they are lefl to dry a little, and 
are then stowed away carefully in the drum. It is 
generally supposed that sugar is added, but this is not 
the case : their own juice is sufficient. But let us re- 
turn to the ship. The messes usually get permis- 
sion from the first lieutenant to lay in fresh grub, and 
do it as largely as they can. Our gun deck is now 
covered with geese, turkies, chickens, sheep, pigs, and 
rabbits, each in their proper apartment : to these, add 
pet birds, a goat, a donkey, dogs, and pigeons cooing 
all around, and you will have' some idea of the place. 

R ^ (a foreigner) is at present caterer of our 

mess : he is an extravagant lover of fowls, and taking 
Dominic, the steward, this morning, started over the 
country, picking up two at one house, and three at 
another; and so he employed the day. He came 
aboard with sixty chickens: their legs were tied, 
poor things, and being tossed rather rudely on the gun- 
deck, they set up a general quawk : the men gathered 
round: the chickens set turkies, geese and ducks to 

squalling, and R was glad to escape below, as( 

soon as possible. 

'^ Thou shalt see me again at Phillppi.^' Till theo, 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Frigate Constitution, > 
at Sea, August 14, 1826. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

We weighed aDchor on the 1 1th, and have just been 
enjoying, what Lord Byron calls the next to the finest 
view in Greece. I was on deck early this morning : 
it was a clear bright morning, as all mornings are in 
this country, with an air so sofl and balmy, that 1 could 
hardly stand still, while I breathed it. We' were in 
the D'oro passage, just South of Negropont. Zea 
was immediately on our lefl, a high, but fertile island : 
the sides of its mountains were covered with fields and 
vineyards, yet canopied with grey vapors, and breath- 
ing the freshness of morning. Astern of us, on the left, 
was Andros, and on the right, the Negropont : its 
gulf opened at our side, and far up was a single white 
sail : its Western border was formed by the " moun- 
tains that look on Marathon.^' Macronisi, a long, 
narrow and bare island, was on our starboard bow : 
before us, " St. George's cliffs arose," and looking over - 
the sparkling sea, we had in the distance, the blue 
heights of Hydra, Poros and Argolis. Our very ships 
seemed to feel they were in clsissic seas, and I thought I 
had never seen their motion so stately before : the wa- 
ter was just ruffled : even the breeze, " aequatae auras," 
seemed to have in it something classical. So we glided 
on, and rounding the Westerly part of Macronisi, had 
before us the Southern point of Attica, a cape of high 
steep shores, with a wooded, but utterly deserted coun- 
try for its interior. A small house on a very distant 
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eminence, was the only sign of human existence aboat. 
Our attention was directed to a snow-white object 
overhanging the cape : it stood on its verge, with huge 
dark rocks below : as we approached, its dimensions 
seemed to enlarge, its parts stood out distinct in the 
clear blue sky ; and we had before us the celebrated 
temple of Minerva, on Cape Colonne. How well the 
ancients knew how to choose position. I have not 
room to describe that of the temple ; but if you will 
take your map, and give to every mountain in the 
view, a soft tinge of golden yellow, purple .or light 
blue, you tnay, perhaps, have some idea of it. Falco- 
ner's ship-wreck, took place just below this temple: 
his is not a poet's story, but the place is just such an one 
as a poet would have selected for a tale. The shore is 
covered with large fragments of rock, and his descrip- 
tions, which 1 read on the spot, are remarkably cor- 
rect. Could his ship have had two hundred yards 
more of westing, she would have entered a bay, with 
fine sandy shores, and ail might have been saved. We 
anchored there, and paid the temple a visit : it is a 
dangerous place, for the D'oro passage, that is, the 
passage between Andros and Negropont, was, until 
lately, the one usually taken by merchantmen to Smyr- 
na, and it swarmed with pirates. This was one of 
their favorite lurking places : the Rose, an English 
national sloop, anchored here some time since, and 
sent a midshipman with a boat's crew for wood. The 
pirates seized on the whole of them, and demanded a 
large ransom; but found the work was going to be too 
hot for comfort, and released them : our officers arm- 
ed themselves, but we saw no living object. The as- 
cent to the ruins, is steep from the land side, in all 
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directions ; so that the temple formed a striking oIh 
ject, as seen from every point. Twelve columns, with 
their entablatures, are still standing ; nine fronting the 
South : two, with a pilaster, towards the North, and 
another, forming part of a line parallel with the first: 
they are fluted doric, three feet in diameter, and 
about twenty in height, without any hase ; and are 
composed of blocks, two feet in thickness, fitted to- 
gether so neatly, that it would be impossible to insert 
the edge of the sharpest knife between. To facilitate 
this fitting, the central part of the face was hollowed 
a little, and it was necessary to work only a space of 
six inches, next the edge, into this delicate finish. A 
vast number of these blocks are now scattered over 
the hill and its sides : one had just fallen, and I have 
brought pieces of it with me, to shew you the neatness 
of the fitting * It is of Pentelican marble, and perfect- 
ly white, though ages have spent their fury upon it. 
I found on the pilaster, the names of Byron and J. C. 
Honiiouse, with the date, January 23, 1810. The 
cape was anciently called Sunium ; and gave the name 
of Sunias to Minerva: Plato, we are informed, taught 
here a while. Around the bay, I spoke of, are re- 
mains of an ancient town, the very foundations of its 
houses of marble : I traced them some distance into the 
interior, but should judge that, although a rich, it had 
not been a very extensive one. 

On weighing our anchor in the evening, we found 
its shank broken : the Commodore also, lost one of 
the flukes ot his. The Ontario and Porpoise, accident- 
ally parted company, on Saturday night : the Erie left 



* Now in the Cabinet of Yale College. 
17* 
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us Bome time since, with orders to go to Tunis and Al- 
giers, and then rejoin us at Mahon. The Ontario will 
remain in these seas, during the winter. 

Tuesday^ 29. — We ran down to Milo ; stopped a few 
days ; landed our pilots, and are now on our return to 
Mahon. This morning, we were off the harbour of 
Malta, where we laid to, and sent a boat in, to com- 
municate with the shore. The island is low, but the 
Yiew from the water is still a handsome one. 

Monday^ September 4. — On Friday, the green shores 
of Sicily came in view ; but the breeze was light, and 
our progress a slow one. On Saturday, it lefl us alto- 
gether, and, when 1 turned in at night, the sea was 
smooth and bright as a mirror; the vast firmament 
seemed to descend below us ; the ship appeared ,to 
be suspended in the centre of an immense sphere, and 
if I may say so, one felt in awe and silence the majes- 
ty of space. The sails hung idly by the mast, and the 
officers^ tread along the deck was the only sound heard. 
So I \e(t them. About midnight, 1 was awakened by 
a heavy swing of my cot, succeeded by a sudden dash 
to the other side : the water was pouring into our 
room, and 1 could hear its rush across the upper decks, 
where all was noise and rapid motion. I hurried on 
my clothes and ran up : the gun deck was clear ; ham- 
mocks had already been lashed up and stowed ; it was 
lighted up, and the lamps shewed it flooded in its 
whole extent. 1 ascended to the next : the rain came 
down in torrents, but I did not feel it, so deeply ab- 
sorbing was the scene. 1 wish I could describe it 
The sky was in a constant blaze : the sea was not 
high, but the waves were broken, confused and foam- 
ing, and taking from the lightning an unnatural hue. 
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Above me were the yards covered with human being^, 
thrown by each flash into strong outline, struggling 
hard to secure the canvass, and to maintain their pre- 
carious footing*: the ship rolled tremendously. And 
now add the wild uproar of elements, the ^' noise of 
many waters,'' the deep and constant roar of winds, 
the cries of men aloft, the heavy and rapid tread of 
those below, the reiterated commands of officers, and, 
rising above all this, the firm and composed orders of 
the trumpet ; and then add to this the heavy rolling of 
thunder, at times, drowning all these sounds. The 
first lieutenant had the deck ; he had sprung to it at 
the first alarm, and seizing the trumpet, had called for 
Black, his favorite helmsman. The ship was soon 
under snug sail, and now dashed onward at a furious 
rate, giving to the gale a yet wilder character. All 
at once, a rocky island seemed to start up from the 
waters, but the next broad flash shewed a good offing, 
and we were safe ; when suddenly came a loud shout 
from the forecastle, "a sail on the starboard bow, sir," 
and then another, ^^ a sail close on the larboard bow, 
sir." I trembled then ; not for ourselves, for we 
should have gone over them, and have scarcely felt 
the shock, but for the poor wretches, whom it would 
have been impossible to save. The helm was put 
hard down ; we shot by, and 1 again breathed freely, 
when some one bade me look up to our spars. I did 
so, and found every upper yard arm and mast head 
tipped with lightning. Each blaze was twice as large 
as that of a candle, and thus we flew on with the ele- 
ments of destruction playing above our heads. 

In about thirty minutes, the wind, which was from 
the S. W. changed suddenly to the S. £. and became 
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as hot as air from the mouth of an oven : it was the 
Sirocco, and, I was told afterwards by those most about 
the Jpck, brought with it a quantity of fine sand. We 
were then a few miles from Maratimo, sixty six from 
Cape Bon, the nearest African shore, and three hun- 
dred from the nearest land in the direction of the 
wind. It lasted half an hour, and was a stiff, smack- 
ing breeze, but not near so strong as the one that had 
preceded it. 

A similar electric phenomenon occurred to the ship 
in which Castor and Pollux sailed, in the Argonautic 
expedition ; only^the light appeared on the caps of the 
two heroes : the storm subsided, and they were re- 
ceived as patrons of sailors Hence the ancient med- 
als represent them each with a star or flame of fire at 
the apex of his cap. In this way too, we may ac- 
count for the story, that they often appeared to sail- 
ors in distress, and also to the Roman armies, leading 
them to victory. The latter was nothing more than 
the electric fluid on their spears. I recollect hearing 
Professor Silliman, in one of his lectures, relate a case 
nearly similar, of the late Mr. Whitney, of New Ha- 
ven. He was riding on horseback, near East Rock in 
the vicinity of that town, during a night thunder-storm 
of great severity, and was astonished to find, all at 
once, his horse's ears tipped with fire : he alighted, 
but now discovered the same phenomenon at the end 
of his whip, stirrups, and every prominent object. 
His own person, and that of an attendant, were tipped 
in the same manner. Similar appearances, probably 
suggested to Virgil, the fiction of the flame about As- 
canius' head, the night Troy was burnt. 
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Our sailors call them complaisants, a word corrupt- 
ed from Corpo Santo, their Italian name. 1 went 
among them yesterday, to discover whether such ap- 
pearances were common, and began with a group of 
old quarter-masters : most of them had followed the 
sea from their youth. I found each had seen them 
three or four times before, and that thev occur most 
frequently among the West Indies. They tell me, 
they often appear on the lower yards first, and ascend 
as the storm abates. " Well," I asked, " what do you 
think they are ?" They shook their heads — it was a 
hard question. At lasi one spoke very seriously ; " I'll 
tell you sir, what I think they are : they are foul air, 
that the wind rolls together into a lump : it gets a lit- 
tle lightning in it, and sticks fast on the yards." 

Yesterday we had a strong wind and a rough sea all 
day: another squall threatened as evening drew round : 
the sea was wild and foaming; the waves came roll- 
ing on as if eager to overwhelm us : the clouds rose 
like dark wails on the horizon, appearing to shut us up 
forever to the treacherous element, while a broad 
heavy mass rolled on, over head, " noctem hiememque 
ferens." Nothing else could be seen, except the 
North Carolina, an indistinct mass, several miles dis- 
tant. She too faded and became a misty speck, but 
the usual light was raised at her mizen-top, to govern 
our course. But this suddenly disappeared, and noth- 
ing could be seen; we answered its disappearance by 
raising a light to our fore-mast head : all looked in 
her direction, when suddenly another light appeared, 
a mere point in the distance : it spread, and brighten- 
ed, and then shot up, so as to lighten the whole stern 
and sails. It sunk, and was succeeded by another, and 
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this by another similar one ; then was darkness a mo- 
ment, and next followed three successive flashes. We 
lowered our lantern ; her mizen light again appeared, 
and all hands were called to execute the order. This 
is the first time 1 have introduced to you a night sig- 
nal : we had two on Saturday night in the midst of the 
storm : their effect, in rough or calm weather, is al- 
ways very fine. 

The gale came on soon after ; it brought one com- 
plaisant, and this appeared at our mizen royal-mast 
head: each of our masts has a chain conductor; the 
lower part is kept up in calm weather, but let down 
into the water whenever appearances are suspicious. 

Cum " magno telluris amore." Yours, &c. 



LETTER XXX. 



Frigate Constitution, ) 
at Sea, Sept 7, 1826. ) 

HEAR GEORGE, 

At ten, this morning, the white monastery of Mount 
Toro, in Minorca, began to rise from the waves. We 
had a fine breeze, and at three, P M. were off the 
harbour, where we hoisted signal, and laid to for pi- 
lots. Their little boats were in a short time seen 
skipping over the waves : as they neared us, the Pur- 
ser was descanting to me on the luxurious sapper he 
was going to have that evening on fresh fish and rich 
fruits; but we all began tu look anxiously at some 
dark clouds, rising over the harbour. The pilot had 
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reached the deck, and orders were just gWen for fill- 
ing away, tvhen the wind chopped suddenly round, and 
blew right in our teeth. The entrance is narrow, 
with a reef on each side ; so we supped on salt pork, 
our ships standing clear out to sea. 

Saturday^ 9. — Aye, and breakfasted, dined, supped, 
and breakfasted again, on salt grub ; for, till this morn- 
ing, did the wind blow proyokingly from the harbour. 
We were running short of provisions too ; for, not- 
withstanding that the Commodore has twice supplied 
us, since we left Milo, we had buiscuit and flour for 
but three days more. It is true, we had salt meat 
enough, — but who would talk of salt meat now. We 
are at Mabon, in all the luxuries of fowls, fish and 
fruits, and, what is still better, of kind letters and 
news-papers from home. They, however, bring the 
sad intelligence of the deaths of Adams and Jefferson ; 
events to have been expected soon ; but not the less 
sorrowful. We found the Erie in port, and two store 
ships from America. I was pleased as we came in 
with some little incidents alongside our ship. We 
have, as 1 have said, several Minorcans on board, gen- 
erally musicians, some of them of respectable fami- 
lies. Most had left home for the first time : there 
had been no opportunity of writing to their families, 
during the cruise, and as we entered with a light 
breeze, their friends came in little boats, around our 
ship, to which they threw many an anxious look. I 
have stated, that in going into port, no one dare shew 
himself; but affection sometimes got the better of dis- 
cipline ; and, as a head was popped above the ham- 
mock cloths, or thrust near a port, it was pleasing to 
hear the exclamations, and witness the happiness it 
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produced. A little boy would then stand up in a boat, 
to show how much he had grown ; or a Tittle child 
would i)c held up ; and the happiness was thrown back 
to the ship. *' You might stumble over them," said 
our gunner, ^^ and pusih half a dozen down, and thej 
would get up again, without knowing that any thing 
had happened." I witnessed a meeting like this, when 
the Brandy wine came in last year: we had a seaman 
on board, a native of the island, who bad been many 
years in America. His mother came along-side the 
ship, as we anchored : he stuck his head through a 
port, and the burst of maternal feeling alarmed, for a 
moment, the whole ship. I recollected too, Mr. Greg- 
ory told him, he might go down among them; and soon 
after recalled him, to send him to the Purser, for mo- 
ney, with permission to accompany them home. The 
Mahonese are certainly an affectionate people : most 
of us have received baskets of fruit and cakes from 
our acquaintances ; among them came one from my 
old landlord, for Don Chorche,* as my Spanish name 
goes. ' 

They have put us in quarantine for thirty days : Do 
you know what quarantine is ? It is, in our case, to 
have a clean, sweet, and healthy ship, with scarcely a 
bed-rid man among four hundred and sixty persons: 
to have anchored to our buoys, and occasionally pull- 
ing around us, guard-boats, each with a wretched fig- 
ure, that might well represent old Charon, about 
whom the only appearance of health is a broad belt, 
passing over his left shoulder, with the word sanidad, 
(" health ") sewed on it : it is to go ashore at the 

* Pronounced with the ch guttural. 
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lazaretto, spruce and vigorous, and have a keefMMr at- 
tached to you, with whom you would be very unwil- 
ling to changfe persons ; who l^eps constantly at a 
distance of six feet, and retreats hastily if you come 
nearer, bawling loudly to you to keep off: it is to 
have any provisions for you put on a wall, which yoB 
dare not pass, and where you may come for them, if 
you choose : it is, if you want to send a note to a 
friend, to have it received at the end of a long cane, 
and then carried to be immersed in vinegar, and weU 
smoked, and perhaps cut with a machine in all direc- 
tions, to see that it has no contagious matter in it. 
This is to be in quarantine. There is some reason in 
it, but much inconsistency in the practice; and it is 
extremely vexatious, in these seas. The quarantine 
here, to vessels from Algiers or Tunis, is only fiAeen 
days : while it is thirty, to those from the Levant, a 
much healthier place than Algiers ; besides the differ- 
ence in the passage. At Leghorn, to vessels from a 
Spanish port, it is seven days : at Genoa, they are ad- 
mitted immediately, and so are vessels from Genoa to 
Leghorn. 

Monday^ 17. — The Erie sailed for home to-day; 
and as you may suppose, we watched her with melan- 
choly feelings, as she passed from the harbour, and 
then steered for a land, to which our own longings are 
beginning to be much directed. There ha^ be^n an 
exchange of officers, and our ship has received several 
from her. She cheered and fired thirteen guat, b» a 
parting salute, to wiiich seven were returned. 

Tucsdny^ Oct, 3. — 1 wjis amused last evening, with a 
piece of management among the midshipmen. ^>rie of 
the lieutenants, we received lately from the Erie, is 

You L 18 
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an agreeable officer, but pretty strict withal. He 
sometimes goes the rounds in his night watch, and 
catches the midshipmen asleep. I was on deck, in 
the evening, and found them holding council about the 
matter ; for he had the deck. One proposed to watch 
the lieutenant himself, to see whether they could not 
detect him nodding, and have their part of the sport ; 
but no one could be found hardy enough to do it. So 
they hit on another expedient ; they agreed to take 
turns in watching for him : one was left to walk the 
deck, and give the alarm on his approach ; the rest 
slipped up the hammock cloth, and stretched them- 
selves in the nettings ; a head or two was then popped 
from under, to admonish their sentinel to '^ keep a 
bright look out,'' and the cloth being handsomely ad- 
justed, they were all soon asleep. Some of the lieu- 
tenants are less rigorous : 1 was walking with some 
midshipmen a few evenings since, when one of them 
was called by the officer of the deck : he went over 
and returned with information that two of them might 
go down and " watch the cable." So they divided the 
four hours into parts, and then settled who should first 
go down to watch the cable, which means,- to go to 
bed. 

The Holland returned to-day, from a short cruise : 
she is the Dutch line ot battle ship I noticed last win- 
ter, and carries a rear-admiral's flag. As she passed 
the Commodore, she thrice lowered her colours, a 
compliment that was returned : it is not an usual one, 
and the stiff-knee'd regulations of our navy forbid it, 
except in reply to a similar honor. 

Friday^ 6. — We have at length been relieved from 
quarantine: the yellow flag was hauled down this 
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morning, the sanidad boats cleared off, and our ship 
was immediately flooded with tailors, shoe-makers, 
hatters, washer-men, and old friends, and all received 
some token of our necessities or regards. " Who're 
for town, lads,'' was next the cry : it seems almost like 
home, and all were glad to see it again. On my re- 
turn, I met the marines of the squadron : they are fre- 
quently sent ashore, with the bands of the two ships, 
and have a general drill. 

Monday^ 9. — We loosed sails to dry, and in furling 
them at noon, one of the quarter masters fell from the 
main yard, and was killed. His head struck a gun 
carriage, and he survived but a few moments. This 
is the first fatal accident that has happened, though 
we have had others of a serious kind. Among the 
passengers in the Erie, was a boy, who was sent one 
morning with another, to the main cross trees for pun- 
ishment. He fell from that great height, struck the 
chains, and glanced off into a boat along side : some 
bones were broken, and when he left us, the sailors 
made up a contribution of about one hundred dollars. 
Persons hurt seriously in the service, are put on half 
pay for life. 

After the funeral, I spent a few minutes in walking 
through the grave yard. It is on the shore just North of 
Hosp!tal islrind, and is a small enclosure, appropriated 
now to foreign seamen : in this spot, sleep men of all 
nations, some of them from far distant shores. It has 
become the fashion, lately, in our squadron, to erect 
monuments, and I have copied some of the inscriptions, 
as specimens of sailors' essays, at an epitaph. 
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SACRED 
TO 
THE MEMORY ' 

OF 

AliEXANPER GRAVES, 

QUARTER GUNNER, ON BOARD THE 

U. S. FRIGATE BRANDYWINE ; 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, JAN. 17TH, 

1826, 

AGED 44 YEARS. 

Here lies, beneath this consecrated sod, 
A man, who loved his country and his God : 
True to them both, IVe heard his shipmates say ; 
But now he's gone, and slumbers in the clay. 
A better messmate never crossed the seas : 
I hope he's gone to Heaven, God be pleased. 
Faithful in duty ; contented was his mind ; 
And died lamented, by the Brandy wines. 



SACRED 
TO 
THE MEMORY 
OF 

JAMES SMITH, 

CAPTAIN OF THE MAIN TOP, 

ON BOARD THE 

U. S. FRIGATE BRANDYWINE ; 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE, FEB. 4tH^ 

1826, 
AGED 30 YEARS. 

He who lays here, was much beloved. 
By all his shipmates round ; 
But he's no more, 'twas accident, , 
The unfortunate man was drowned. 
Alas, he's gone, the debt is paid. 
He owed for a short time : 
Mourn not for him, he's better off. 
He sails with more divine. 
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Saturday^ 14. — Another ship arrived yesterdaj, with 
stores for the squadron. It seems to he a matter of 
general regret, among officers, that government, in- 
stead of chartering vessels for this purpose, does not 
purchase or construct some for itself. It would h^ a 
saying of expense, and an admirable school of prac- 
tice for our officers. This is the plan followed by 
other nations. We received by her official accounts, 
of the deaths of Adams and Jefferson, with orders to 
half-mast the flags, and fire minute guns, and directions 
were given accordingly ; but this turns out to be the 
King of Spain's birth day : the orders were recalled, 
and we have had the Spanish flag at our mast heads. 
The Holland added the honor of a salute at noon. 

Our officers are all ashore this evening, at an exhi- 
bition of rope dancing and slight of hand. An adver- 
tisement in English, came on board this morning, as 
follows — " Being the first function of gymnastic, under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph De Stefani, (which shall 
take place Saturday, 14th inst., at 7 o'clock, in the 
theatre of this town,) we hope, gentlemen, you will 
honor us with your presence. 

(Signed,) Gus. De Stefani." 

Thursday^ 25. — The Commodore sailed yesterday 
for Gibraltar, and to-day, we have been paying " hon- 
or, to whom honor was due." Our flags have been 
at half-mast ail day ; and at noon, twenty one guns 
were fired, first, by this ship, and then, by the Por- 
poise. This was for the late Ex-President Jefferson : 
afler an interval of thirty minutes, the same number 
were given for his compatriot, by a singular coincidence 
so closely associated with him in death as well as in life. 
At the first gun, each ship cock-billed its yards : I will 

18* 
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explain the term as far as I am able. On common oc- 
casions, the yards are kept at right angles with the 
mast ; and to a sailer's eye, nothing looks so slovenly 
as a different position ; and nothing is noticed sooner, 
or sooner disgraces a ship. The slings, howeyer, had 
now been loosed, and at the first gun, every yard was 
thrown into a slanting position, so as to form an 
angle of about 70^ with the horizon : the three low- 
er main yards inclining to starboard, the fore and 
mizen to larboard ; while the upper yard of each 
mast took a direction contrary to that of the lower 
ones : (passis crinibus.) The operation is an unusual 
one in our service : the French and Austrians, have 
their ships thus, in mourning, annually, during the last 
three days of Holy Week. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXI. 

Frigate Constitation, ) 

Port Mahon, October 80, 1826. ) 

DEAR GEORGE, 

Three years are the usual time for which men en- 
ter the service, and the period of most of ours will ex- 
pire about next July ; but it is now understood that 
the ship will not return till the following spring. 
There has been a general understanding, lately, on 
board, that an effort would soon be made to reship 
them for another year, and a general resolution was 
formed to resist it. There is no dissatisfaction with 
the officers or ship ; but their feelings and plans have 
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been framed to that period of time, till they are un- 
willing to prolong it So thej have been bolstering 
one another up, strengthening each, other with resolu- 
tions and oaths ; and some have even knocked off 
drinking grog, that their weakest point might not be 
easily assailed. A change in discipline, too, was Tisi- 
ble : the call to witness punishment, has been rare of 
late ; and a general brig delivery took place a few 
days since, when all were set free, though some were 
charged with high misdemeanors. Yesterday, the trial 
came : after service. Captain Patterson ascended an 
arm chest, and the men being called around, he ad- 
dressed them in words like the following : — 

Sailors — The time of most of you will expire in 
June or July. Government cannot conveniently send 
out a ship to relieve this one, till the succeeding fall 
or spring, and it will be necessary for the Constitution 
to remain till that time. I am, therefore, directed to 
ask you to reship till that period, say till July or Au- 
gust of 1828. You will then remain here but a few 
months longer, and instead of a cold and boisterous 
season for your return, will have the most agreeable 
part of the year. It is now proposed to you to re-en- 
ter, to serve for that period in this ship, and with me, 
if the Almighty see fit to spare me that long. The 
first lieutenant will give you one and a half month's 
pay, in advance, and time to spend it on shore. It is 
hoped all of you will comply — let it not be said that 
old iron-sides had to go home for want of persons to 
man her." 

It was curious, as I have already hinted, to see the 
most despotic of our institutions resolving itself into 
republicanism at last ; and to mark, also, the counte- 
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BaDces of the sailors, during this address. ' A sailor is 
easily moved: but they stood firm here, and when the 
captain touched od pay, liberty, and ^^ old iron sides,'' 
there was a general murmur of ^^ that's a bard shot, 
but it wont go down :" our Dominic, when he came 
below, remarked, ^^ The captain's a very nice preach- 
er ; he didn't encourage me any, though." Poor Do- 
minic,— rhe was tight enough before many hoars had 
passed. The first lieutenant placed himself by a ta- 
ble ill the forward cabin, with a pile of doubloons be- 
fore him ; and when a few came out with the yellow 
pieces in their hands, and throwing themselves cavalier- 
ly into the private wherries, ordered them with the air 
of little monarchs, to pull for the shore, the resolutions 
of half the crew melted into thin air : example did the 
rest : the table was thronged, and before sunset, the 
ship was nearly deserted. 

There will be no order in the ship for a week. All 
this might be avoided, by entering the men, at first, 
for the cruise : to a man anxious to get back to sea, or 
disgusted with the land, as they always are when found 
by our recruiting officers, it matters little whether he 
engages for four years or three : good order and dis- 
cipline would be promoted materially by such a 
course. 

Monday^ 6. — The men began to drop in on Friday ; 
their liberty expired yesterday, and five or six mid- 
shipmen have been sent ashore to hunt up those who 
remain, a duty exceedingly disliked by those officers. 
One man cut his throat in a drunken fit, on Saturday, 
but is expected to recover. 

Thursday^ 9. — Another set have been re-entered, 
and sent ashore : one was brought off, last evening^, 
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stabbed by a Spaniard : there are some feara of losing 
him. Such mischief is generally done by the Spanish 
soldiers : they are from the continent ; have small pay, 
and rob and plunder, whenever they can : the inhab- 
itants generally are very peaceable and inoffensive. 

Monday^ 13. — Punishment to-day. Two of the cul- 
prits were charged with fighting on board, and were 
made to use the cats on each other's back. It was 
amusing : the flogger laid on the blows so as scarcely 
to be felt, while the floggee writhed, and twisted, and 
grunted, as if in great agony. In such cases, the boat- 
swain's mate is usually called, to shew them how to 
lay on, and makes them groan in earnest ; but the Cap- 
tain was in good humor to-day, and let it pass. I re- 
collect one day two fellows were brought up under a 
similar charge ; and the first beg^n the farce as I have 
described above : expecting that of course the second 
would carry it through : he was then tied up, and 
had his features prepared for his part, when the fel- 
low laid it on tremendously, and made him roar heart- 
ily, and with all his might. I never saw a fellow so 
astonished and mortified, for every bawl was followed 
by a titter from the men. 

Saturday^ 18. — More flogging^. The culprits found 
means to leave the ship last evening, were missed and 
watched for. Towards morning, a boat was seen mov- 
ing quietly from behind a little island at our stern : 
she came up cautiously ; deposited the run-aways in 
the launch, and then retreated : but the midshipmen 
had seen all this ; they jumped into a boat, and gave 
chase : the fellow pulled as for life, reached the shore, 
took his oars, and ran. They brought back his boat ; 
and we have turned it into a dinghy^ which means to 
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our family, what a little boy for errands does to yours. 
An officer went down to the launch, and found the men 
fast asleep : when called, they started, rubbed their 
eyes, and said they had been sleeping there all night. 
They were flogged, and then set to cleaning the ship^s 
sides, with orders to be put in irons every evening. 
They sometimes attempt a more dangerous experi- 
ment ; probably however, without knowing that they 
have classical authority for it : they let themselves 
down quietly through a port, and swim for the shore ; 
often too with Leander's fate, for the body soon be- 
comes chilled, and, in five cases out of six, they are 
drowned. The Brandywine, though swinging close 
to the shore, lost several men in that way, two in one 
night. 

Another boat was detected some days since, smug- 
gling liquor aboard, and pursued : the fellow jumped 
into the water, and swam ashore : w<e had his boat for 
a dinghy, till this morning, when, as we had procured 
another, it was restored. 

Monday^ 20. — Men are suffering horridly from the 
mania a poiu : two or three are quite deranged. One 
stabbed himself last night : another cut his throat this 
morning: the last jumped overboard a few eveologs 
since, and tried to dive downward : all this might eas- 
ily be prevented in the manner I have stated. 

December 2. — The North Carolina returned yester- 
day, and sailed to-day, with the schooner, for Toulon. 

Saturday^ 23. — Punishment has been very frequent 
of late. In winter, it generally occurs once in nine or 
ten days; in Summer, when the men have few oppor- 
tunities of getting liquor, it is very rare. A dozen is 
usually given : not more than this is allowed for any 
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•ne offence, except by order of a court martial ; but 
if a captain wishes more to be inflicted, it is easy to 
multiply the charges. Only one person within my 
knowledge, has received more^ than a dozen ; but I 
have known a man bite his arm, in agony, at receiv- 
ing only this. They are generally brought out after 
being confined a week or two, and their cases heard 
by the Captain : some are discharged, and occasionally 
all of them ; but in most cases, it terminates at the 
gangway. Offences are generally dealt with as fol- 
lows : 
Desertion — trial by court martial: the punishment 

severe. 
Drunkenness — confinement in the brig or coal hole, 
either in single or double irons: perhaps gagged 
in the bargain : then usually a dozen before all 
hands. 
Half corned — confinement from one to five days. 
Sleeping on watch — half a dozen with the colt. 
Not answering to name, i , 

when called on watch — ) 
Having dirty clothes; leaving clothes n 

lying about deck; sky larking (i. e / 

engaging in rough play) at improper i 

times — -^ 

In punishment before all hands, the offence of each is 
read just before he is tied up ; and I have always ob- 
served forbearance and proper discrimination. In 
some ships, the Captain reserves to himself the exclu- 
sive right of punishment : and it is a question often 
discussed, whether it ought to be extended to the offi- 
cer of the deck or not. I think myself it ought ; for 
the value of punishment, in most cases, lies in haying 
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it prompt: he is also generally the best jndge of the 
subject, and it is only necessary to avoid strong ex- 
citement. This I know is difficult : he has to deal 
with rough and bold characters ; and the reins of dis- 
cipline too must be grasped firmly and drawn tight ; 
but it should never be forgotten that among these men, 
are some of fine sensibilities ; that these form the best 
part of the crew ; that a flogging to such persons will 
be a serious injury for life ; and that every man, how- 
ever hardened, is still to himself more th^n all the 
world be$>ide. 1 know the dist^race of public punish- 
ment is keenly felt, for I have had a man, a hard cha- 
racter too, come to me and weep while he talked 
about it. 

I will add a conversation with an old sailor, from 
wbicli a useful hint may be drawn. " Well, Russel,'' I 
said to him, one day, " were you ever flogged ?" " Yes 
sir, once — aboard the Independence, and I deserved it 
long he fore : I g-ot it at last, though." " Ah — how did 
it feci?" '' O, it burnt: they didnU flog me before 
all h:«niis though. In some ships, the first lieutenant 
settles off in the morning, at the brig: — they whipped 
me there." "For drunkenness, I suppose." "Yes 
sir, Vd taken a drop too much ; — 1 was quarter-master 
then ; he broke me, and then let me have a dozen : I 
was restored, and he said, ' Now get drunk figain, and 
V\\ let you have another dozen.' " " Well, did it cure 
you ?" " No, 1 got drunk next day on the head of 
it" — " and was flogged ?" " No sir, — the first lieuten- 
ant ordered a man to take me below : next day he sent 
for me to talk about it; and that hurt my feePns 
more than all the punishment in the world. Talk'n 
is sometimes more punishment than flogg'n. I never 
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got drunk again in that ship : the flogg^n was nothing, 
but the talk'n put a stop to if 

I will add a characteristic incident, and dismiss the 
subject. 1 was coming from the bows the other day, 
when 1 saw two men between the guns on the star- 
board side. They were on the deck, and so twisted 
together, that it was hard to tell whose the different 
legs and arms were. The one below I could see was 
pinching and struggling ; and thinking they were fight- 
ing, 1 stopped to have them separated. But it was all 
in silence, and the men around took no notice of it ; so 
I inquired of one near me, what it meant. " O noth- 
ing sir," he answered, " only Jack Miller's drunk, and 
Bill McAllister's trying to keep him quiet." 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXXII. 

Frigate CoDstitution, > 
Port Mahon, December 26, 1826. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

An extra cup of grog was served out yesterday, and 
the ship towards evening was a noisy one. There is 
one man who always comes to me, to talk philosophy 
or religion, on such occasions. We have many in the 
ship, who might have been an ornament to society, 
but for the demon, drink. You ask, and a thousand 
aching hearts at home, press the question, if we can- 
not find a remedy for the disease ; or at least, whether 
we cannot get along without thus dealing out to them 

Vol. I. 19 
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the burning poison each day? Something may be 
done ; but the experiment, if ever made, will have to 
be conducted with caution. There is nothing that 
would sooner stir up a mutiny in the ship, than a refusal 
to serve out grog. This event is a stepping stone 
through the day, for which you would find it difficult to 
provide a substitute. I have forgotten to mention, that 
at present, we serve liquor three times a day ; a half 
gill pure before breakfast ; a gill diluted, at noon, and 
another pure half gill in the evening. I suppose it is 
the first thing thought of in the morning; it is an 
agreeable point to look to, and it sweetens every inter* 
vening moment. It comes. They stow away their 
tobacco quid, clean their mouths, and coming cheer- 
fully aft, swallow it down, the rolling of their eyes, 
at the time, shewing how much it is enjoyed. And 
now they begin to think of noon, with the tub filled 
clear up to the brim : the minutes as it approaches, if 
they fly slowly, have glittering wings; and then 
comes the good long draught of three gills, in which 
they almost have to stop to take a breathing spell. 
They look now again to the evening, and at evening 
think of the pure stuff in the morning ; if indeed they 
may not chance to get a sip some other way mean 
whiles. Now banish grog, and what a blank it would 
leave. No one can tell how much they love it, till 
he has stood, as I have, by the tub, and watched the 
sudden start of each, as his name was called, and wit- 
nessed other scenes which I have described. To ban- 
ish grog then, would be a fatal experiment, and I 
should be the last to recommend it : but something may 
be done. 
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But let me first throw back jour question, and ask 
why the evil is not crushed at home, where it origin- 
ates. Why are these dark streams of pollution suffer- 
ed to flow through our land, sending up their noi- 
some effluvia by the very doors of our sanctuaries, and 
filling our moral atmosphere with infection and death ? 
Efforts are making to stop the flood : but dry its sour- 
ces. Yes, let government lay a strong hand on distil- 
leries : they are a nuisance, a blot, the source of hor- 
rible polltttions, and ought to be an abomination in the 
land. If I were a minister, I should preach, and if a 
legislator, 1 should vote against them : if I were mon- 
arch in the country, the first exercise of my authority 
would be to put them down. Why are they tolerated? 
ten thousand breaking hearts in the country reiterate, 
why are they tolerated? Here let your societies di- 
rect their efforts, and something may be done. We 
see none of this abroad : in all my travels, I do not re- 
collect to have seen a drunken man, except those of 
our own ships. But I will return to ships. 

Much of the drunkenness is owing to extra grog re- 
ceiv'ed from the officers : they must allow me to deal 
severely with them here, for they are to blame. 
When a man does a little job for an officer, he is gen- 
erally rewarded by a glass of brandy or other spirits; 
and they come for it in the evening, when the day^s 
allowance is yet working in their brain. Most can 
stand another " horn," or even two of them : but it is 
still an evil. There is another; and this may easily 
be remedied. The hammocks and cots of those offi- 
cers, who have no state rooms, must be carried up ev- 
ery morning : each has what is called his '^ hammock 
boy," (though they are all men,) who also brings it 
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dowQ at Qight, and makes his bed. It is generally un- 
derstood that this duty is not compulsory, and their re- 
ward is a glass of grog, perhaps every other evening. 
This might easily be avoided : let a certain number of 
men be allotted to this, as is done to other business^ 
and discipline will supply what is wanting in will. 

The daily allowance is also greater than is necessa- 
ry. It has been ascertained accurately by physicians, 
that alcohol has no nutritive quality ; that it impairs 
and weakens the system; that it is destructive of 
health ; that, even in rough and damp weather, it is del- 
eterious ; that its quality of warming the system is im- 
aginary ; and that even as a medicine, it is to be used 
very rarely, and sparingly.* Where men's habits are 
on the other side, this will not readily be believed ; but 
we let physicians judge in all other cases, and confide 
in their judgment, and why not in this? If spirituous 
liquors were absolutely banished from all kinds of so- 
ciety, I believe it would be greatly benefited in eve- 
ry way. This will not be the case, and we cannot 
expect our Navy to be an exception. Still, every pur- 
pose would be served, by one half or one third of the 
quantity now given out ; and one serving a day would 
be sufficient. Let this be the case : let them too re- 
ceive none from other channels ; and men's thoughts 
then will not always be floating on whiskey. They 
will feel that they have something else to do, during 
the day, than to drink grog : they will seek for and 
find other pleasures, and perhaps may be then led 
even further than this. 



See Appendix. 
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How often have 1 wished tbatinj voice 'Ck>iild 
all drunkards here and every where; that 1 coold craQr 
to them, touch not, O touch not the poison. 'Tis mad- 
ness to leap down a precipice ; His folly to sit on a 
magazine when the train is fired; 'tis worse than 
madness or folly to bury yourselves alive. Nay, look 
not incredulous : your tomb, too, is a living one, filled 
with loathsome reptiles that crawl, and feed upon you : 
respect, character, comfort, peace, all, all that can 
make life a pleasure die : you exist with eyes and 
ears, but is it not to exist only to see pity, wonder or 
contempt — aye, contempt, on every countenance ? to 
bear words of reproach, expostulation, deep, deep 
agony from every lip ? Yes, have you not come to me, 
and told me that ^^ this was your birth day, but it brought 
you no pleasure now ?" have you not shewn me let- 
ters from friends who only weep for you ? have you 
not a wife, a mother too, who think of you only with 
brokenness of heart? children that dread and fly from 
you ? Monster ! — No, you cannot be the monster to 
sufier all this. Put down the cup : stop not to think, 
to look, to reason ; but put it down, and leave it for- 
ever. The world can again look bright around you. 
O think of those happy faces that used to welcome 
you home ; those eyes that used to beam only tender- 
ness and love upon you ; of her who used to say in 
every speaking feature, ' my son, my son, you are my 
hope, my stay, my pride, and 1 have none but you :' 
think of her who gave herself to you, with happy con- 
fiding heart, cherishing and cherished, till love and 
happiness grew too mighty for earth^s discomforts, and 
paradise bloomed on our globe once more : think of the 
little prattlers you nursed, and gazed on in their jp- 
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Bocence, till thej seemed to become angels around 
you, and you almost thoug^ht that 

** From the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, you might hear 
Celestial voices." 

All this may be again : leave the cup, and now 
come, bend your heart before the mighty God, and 
pray that you may never touch it again. Yes, hum- 
ble yourself before the Almighty : O how often have 
you humbled yourself before men : shrink n«t before 
Him who seeth all things, except in shame, and sor- 
row, and loathing of yourself You need a strong 
friend, for your enemy has become a mighty one : you 
need a power that can act on the will and affections 
and purposes, and make you strongest where your 
weakness is most felt. Go and pray, — ^yes, pray to 
God, tor God only can save you. 

^^ Wo unto them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink : that continue until 
night, till wine inflame them.'' 



Would to God that this curse of our land were re- 
moved, a curse greater than even slavery itself. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIII. 

Frigate Constitution, > 
Port Mahon, Jan. 1, 1827. > 

BEAR GEOR(%E, 

This has been a clear calm day, such as we seldom 
have in the rainy winters of this climate. The mem 
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were dressed and clean, and were served with an ei- 
tra glass of grog. Afler breakfast, I threw myself into 
a little shore boat ; and most of the day has been spent 
in rowing about the harbour, searching out its curiosi- 
ties, or hanging over its clear waters, and watching 
the inhabitants of the depths below. I have an in- 
strument by which I can draw up any thing I wish ; 
and make many such excursions. I had been out 
with Bemadi, my old fisherman, one day : on our re- 
turn, he loitered by Hospital island, and had been ex- 
amining a shallow spot some time, when he suddenly 
directed my attention to the bottom. I saw only a 
little muddiness. He now commenced digging, and at 
the depth of eight or ten inches, came to a shell fish, 
of a species, he told me, exceedingly rare : it is one, 
I suspect, not known to conch ologists. It is bivalve, 
about six inches long, by three in breadth, with a very 
thick shell ; but this, instead of closing all around, as 
in other shells, swells out at the upper end, so as to 
leave an elliptical opening nearly an inch and a half in 
length. Through this, the long neck of the animal is 
protruded up to the water, while the shell remains 
safe housed in the earth below. The natives consider 
the fish a great delicacy, probably from its extreme 
scarceness ; for they cooked it for me, at my land- 
lord's, and I could discover nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept great quantities of fibrous gristle. 

There is here, a fish, about nine inches long, cover- 
ed with a complete coat of mail It has something 
like a two-tined manure fork at its nose, and keeps at 
the bottom, digging up the mud with this. I often 
meet, too, with a curious hairy crab ; it carries about 
with it a house, just such as you would form by taking 
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a lump of dovgh, and striking jonr fist bnrd on it. 
Coral ks abundant about tbe island, in beautiful shapes, 
like trees and flowers ; but there is none of the coral 
of commerce. 

I had thought, till the other eyening, that the little 
animals, whose phosphorescent light adds «o greatfy 
to tbe beautj of the ocean, throw it out only when 
disturbed, but it is not so. It was a calm night : there 
was not a breath of air, and the water was perfectly 
smooth. I could see the motion of every fish, near 
where I stood, by the golden stream that followed it ; 
and on bringing my face nearer, discovered that the 
water presented the same appearance, as your atmos- 
phere, when filled with fire-flies ; only here, the emis- 
sions of light were multiplied thousands of times, were 
quicker, and the sparkles smaller. I can compare it, 
after allowing for the difference of colour, only to the 
effect of a well grained and highly polished marble, 
moved about rapidly in the sun. With our common 
ideas of the sea, this would seem almost like a story of 
a fairy region ; but this huge world has in it many things 
more wonderful and splendid, than any thing that 
fairies evor dreamed of, even in their happiest moods. 

Tuesday^ 2. — There is another curiosity belonging 
to the island, that has interested me greatly. In the 
Southern part, are a vast number of monuments, like 
the cairns of England, only, I suspect, lai^er, and in 
much better preservation. The natives call them 
Talayots ur look-outs ; but there is no tradition as to 
their use, and history leaves it all in darkness. They 
have attracted some attention from antiquarians ; bat 
from the obscurity of the inland, are scarcely known 
abroad. Mr. Armstrong, an Englishman, in hia histoiy 
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of MiDorca, takes them to have been what their presh 
ent name indicates : but their position is evidently 
against this idea. They are often near together, and 
sometimes in low places : both of these things would 
have been avoided, had they been intended for watch- 
towers. I have a book on them, written by Doctor 
Ramys, a learned native, in which he displays consid- 
erable intelligence. He supposes them to be of Cel- 
tic origin, to have been constructed chiefly for sepul- 
chral monuments ; and to have been used, also, for 
religious purposes and political meetings ; being the 
places where sacrifices were offered by the druids, 
where their chiefs were elected and inaugurated, and 
where assemblies were held for other public purposes. 
The idea of sepulchres is supported by the fact, that 
fragments of urns and human bones have been found 
in some of them. If I may be permitted to hazard a 
suggestion among my " grave and reverend seniors," 
it is, that honor to the dead was one object, but de- 
fence a still greater one. I have examined a great 
many of them, anu will describe one or two. There 
is one, half a mile from Mahon, called Telati dc dalt : 
not in so good preservation as others, but the largest 
and most interesting. It is shaped like the frustrum of 
a sharp cone, is three hundred feet in circumference 
at the bottom, and about forty in height ; and is com- 
posed of large irregular stones laid in order, but with- 
out cement. It is flat on the top and solid. There 
are three others around it, not more than eight feet 
high, with their other parts in proportion. About fifty 
feet from the larger one, is a circle formed of rude pil- 
lars about six feet apart, and rising as many above the 
ground. In the centre of this circle, is a stone, lying 
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on its edge ; ti^elre feet long, two in thickness, and 
six above ground ; but it must penetrate some distance, 
to be able to support its load. On it is one, in a hori- 
zontal position, and a little larger in its dimensions : it 
forms a table, and on its upper surface is a shallow in- 
denture, of the size and shape of a man: here, proba- 
bly, the victim was extended for sacrifice. Dr. Ramys 
says, there are other smaller circles and altars aboot 
this, but I could not distinguish them. Around the 
Talayot, are numerous stones, shaped for hand-mills: 
and in the neighborhood, are vast quantities of loose 
stones, for which I have seen no use assigned : here 
they are built into a star fort, but this is modem. 
This description will answer for the other Talajots; 
except that the altar is not always discoverable, and the 
mill-stones have been found only around this. Adjoinii^ 
the large ones, are always others of sm&Uer dimen^ 
sions. There are one hundred and ninety five in all, 
on the island. This Talayot has been injured a good 
deal, but three miles West from Mabon, is one in ex- 
cellent preservation. It is called the Talayot de To- 
rello. It is not quite so large as this, but in other res- 
pects, similar; and, indeed, they have all the same 
shape. Around its side, are projecting stones about 
two feet apart, placed so as to form a spiral stair-case, 
leading to a door- way above. This door-way is in a 
parapet, five feet high, passing all around the Talayot, 
which is flat above, like the other. Over its centre 
are two circular stones, each about two feet in thick- 
ness. With this Talayot, is connected a line of flat 
stones placed upright in the earth : it runs to a con- 
siderable distance, forms an irregular figure, and re- 
turns again to the Talayot. Numerous other ston^ 
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are scattered along, safficleot to have formed, with 
these for their support, a pretty strong wall. I was 
struck greatly, while looking at all this, with the re- 
semblance to Carisbrook castle and its keep. I could 
trace a correspondence all through. The keep has 
its parapets, like the Talayot ; it has seventy steps of 
difficult ascent, and this has its winding and exposed 
stair-case ; that stands at an angle of the fortress, and 
so does this : that has its chapel, and these have their 
druidical altars. One threw light on the other: this 
island was once, probably, divided among petty quar- 
relsome chiefs, each of whom would have his strong 
hold to retreat to with his retainers, in case of danger : 
when closely pressed, the bravest would retire to the 
Talayot, like the Romans to their citadel, when Bren- 
nus invaded them, and the rest would shifl for them- 
selves. Sieges sometimes took place ; and hence the 
mill-stones, found at the former one, not used as Dr. 
Ramys supposes, in preparing cakes for sacrifice, but 
for themselves. Respect, or an unwillingness ever to 
abandon the ashes of those they loved most, and, per- 
haps, a superstitious belief that the heroes thus hon- 
ored while living, would befriend them when dead, led 
them to construct the Talayots over their remains. 
Superstition acted on bravery; bravery honored su- 
perstition, and the dead became deified into Thor and 
Woden and other warlike gods. That these struc- 
tures are not altogether sepulchral, is confirmed by 
the fact, that several of them are hollow, the Talayot 
being merely a high wall. I should like to know, 
whether in the rocky and less settled parts of Great 
Britain, remains of walls cannot be discovered about 
the larger cairns. That there have been such around 
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all the Talayots here, is evideDt from the vast quantity 
of stones, to which, otherwise, no object can be assign- 
ed. From them, I take it, arose afterwards the Feu- 
dal castles, in their splendor and power. Adieu. 



LETTER XXXIV. 

Frigate CoDstitutioD, > 
Port MahoD, Jan. 12, 1827. > 

DEAR GEORGE, 

I RETURN to the ship again. The eighth was the 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans : ensigns 
were kept flying at the mast heads : a salute of seven- 
teen guns was fired at noon : similar honors, I forgot 
to state, were shewn to the day last year, and also to 
the 22d of February. In the evening, the lieutenants 
gave a dinner on shore, to Captain Patterson, who, 
you know, was Commodore on the New Orleans sta- 
tion, at the time of the battle. One of the toasts was 
'^ war,'' a toast, I understand, not unfrequent among 
Naval oflficers : it was drunk with three cheers. 

I was amused with an old seaman this morning : 
there had been a general scrubbing of clothes' bags 
and hammocks : when all was over, a dirty bag was 
discovered in old Swetzcr's possession : he was called 
to account, and gave as an excuse, that it was an old 
one ; his new one was on the line, and he had not time 
to clean both. But it would not do : orders were 
given to stop his grog next serving out. Poor fellow, 
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he grumbled ; was overheard ; called to the quarter 
deck, and his grog stopped for three days. He tried 
to remoDstrate, but was silenced with " away with you 
— go 'long sir — start." He is an old man almost tooth- 
less : a few years since, he returned home from a long 
cruise, and was discharged at New York. He went 
ashore, got drunk, lost his money, and returned aboard 
immediately, where he reshipped ; his whole time on 
land not having exceeded an hour. 

Saturday^ February 3. — You never saw a masquer 
ade, and, I hope, in America, never will see one. 
They have them here, and I went the other evening, 
to take a look at them. The scene was a singular 
one : they are held in the theatre, and are public : 
you take your stand at one side to mark the game : in 
comes an old man pale and shrivelled, with slippery 
pantaloons : he hobbles around till you half think there 
is no deception after all : to him succeeds one with the 
tooth-ache, face muffled up, awry, twisted and fretful : 
he sits down at one side, with handkerchief to cheek. 
The next is a tall slim doctor, with mortar and pestle ; 
then follows one with the face all prim, clothes nice- 
ly brushed, and the air one of great self-compla- 
cency. Lawyers, Greeks, Jews, Turks, kings, queens, 
blackamoor, lackies, raw boned death, and even hom- 
ed devils, fill up the company. So they act their 
parts, when all at once, a signal for the dance is 
given : all is now confusion : Greeks, Turks, queens 
and blacks, form themselves into pairs ; the tooth-ache 
takes hand with the jaundice ; the doctor with death; 
the lawyer with Old Nick, and so they go whirling 
about the room ; the upper part of tlieir bodies in per- 
fect eimtradiction to the lower : I except the one with 
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the tail, for there the character is kept up through- 
out The J are doubtless amusing to those engaged in 
them ; but I can scarcely imagine any thing more cal- 
culated, first to relax, and then to contaminate the 
morals of a nation. 

Monday^ 5. — The Algerines have been, for some 
time, at war with Spain. A Mahon brig, with Sardin* 
ian colours, came in lately with a large number of re- 
deemed slaves from Algiers : they were in distress ; 
and, at the suggestion of Mr. Vallette, our sailors made 
up a subscription for them : it amounted to more than 
a hundred dollars, and furnished them with means of 
returning home. A Spanish officer came on board 
yesterday, and, after service, thanked them for it. 

Tuesday^ 13. — Flogging : five were punished. Among 
them, was one of our Mahon musicians : they have all 
liberty to go ashore every evening, and as we had 
confidence in their honesty, were not examined, on 
leaving or rejoining the ship, as is always done with 
the sailors. But a hint of foul play was given to the 
master-at-arms, probably by his ^^ white mice,^' as the 
sailors have nicknamed those suspected of carrying 
him intelligence. He examined them this evening, 
and found, on one, two pair of pantaloons, besides an- 
other wrapped about his waist, and a pea-jacket over 
his shoulders. These were to be sold for the men, 
and to furnish them with grog. The musicians are all 
regularly examined now. 

The lieutenants had a masked ball ashore, last 
week : the midshipmen have a ball this evening, and 
wanted it to be a masked one, but the governor would 
not suffer it : the number is limited, and the natives 
have theirs this evening. 
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Hmrsday^ 22. — Ensign at mast head, and a salute of 
serenteen guns at noon : the Holland also had onr en- 
sign up. The Captain gives a select bail on shore. 

Tuesday^ 27. — The Commodore came in this after- 
noon. They ha?e had a hard time of it : they went 
first to Toulon, and thence steered for Tunis, with 
Dr. Heap, our consul for that place, and family : soon 
after sailing, the small-pox broke out, and spread 
through the ship. They landed the Consul, but could 
have no communication with the shore. Hence thej 
sailed for Mahon, but after beating in a constant gale 
for seventeen days, found themselves only a little to 
the Westward of Sardinia : they had been, for some 
days, on short allowance ; and after a consultation of 
officers, the Commodore gave orders to bear away for 
Malta, where they arrived, I understand, with their 
stock of beef reduced to a single barrel. There they 
were quarantined, and after being tantalized with re- 
peated promises of pratique, sailed for Mahon again 
without it. Here they are quarantined for eight 
days : they lost seven men by the disease ; bnt the 
ship is healthy again. She was struck with light- 
ning once this winter: it started a few beams, but did 
no material injury. 

Monday^ March 13. — A court martial commenced 
flitting to-day, on two men, accused of ill-treating a 
petty officer in October, since which time they have 
been in the brig : owing to the absence of the Commo- 
dore, they could not be tried at an earlier period. 

Thursday^ 22. — All hands were called to-day, and 
the decision of the court read by the Provost Martial. 
One was acquitted : the other was found guilty of all 
the charges but one. The decision stated, that in 
consideration of his long confinement, the punishment 
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should be limited to seventy lashes with the cats. He 
was then ordered up to the gang- ways, and flogged by 
the boatswain's mates in succession. He bore it with- 
out a groan or word, and scarcely flinched, though at 
the last his back was a dark purple blotch, and the 
blood began to run. He is now under the doctor's 
hands. 

Our ship is making preparations for sea again. We 
are ordered to the Archipelago, and are taking in six 
months' provisions : and as we shall be our own mas- 
ters, calculate on an interesting Summer. My own 
preparations consist in procuring as lai^e a quantity 
of small silver as possible, an article, from the want 
of which I suffered greatly last Summer. We are 
usually paid in gold on board, but it will scarcely pass 
at all in the Archipelago, and never for its value. The 
currency too is scarcely ever the same, in any two isl- 
ands. Spanish money, with the pillars and head, will 
pass any where, and always at its worth : the smaller 
it is, the better. . 

The North Carolina will sail shortly for America, 
and will be succeeded in the Fall by another of our 
seventy-fours. 

Thursday^ 29. — Have completed our preparations, 
and dropped towards the mouth of the harbour : pilot 
on board : boats in, and all in order but the wind. 

Friday^ 30. — The wind *ooh was ready for its part ; 
and a smacking breeze rose from the North- West, to- 
wards morning. The very ship seemed impatient to 
be off": the anchor was weighed ; she swung round, 
broke the hawser that confined her to the shore ; a 
sail or two were rapidly dropped, and we shot out to 
the bright sparkling sea. We fired our salute of thir-* 
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teen ^ns to the Commodore, but before it was re- 
turned, were far beyond hearing distance. The 
breeze was a ten-knotter : and in a few hours Minorca 
had sunk from our sight. 

^^ Farewell awhile to it and thee.^^ 



LETTER XXXV. 

Frigate Constitution, 7 

Harbour of Milo, April 13, 1827. ) 

DEAR GEORGE, 

*»Kaxw5 9jx^«5 — eixivi dva ywMopor;" "Welcome back 
again — w 11 you have a jjickass?" cried a dozen of 
our Mi:o friends, in one breath, as we stepped ashore 
on the 9th ; and two or three crowded around every 
individual, each to descant on the merits of his ani- 
mal, i took a donkey this morning, (Good Friday) 
and rode to Caslro, to see them at their worship. 
There are four churches in the town : we went to the 
largest, where the Bishop was to oflficiate. A Greek 
church is a simple contrivance. The island is sprin- 
kled with chapels, not more than twelve feet long, and 
ei^ht or nine in height, with arched roof, and white- 
washed walls. But these belonged to the prosperous 
days of Milo. It was once Ihickly settled, and ranked 
among the most fertile of the Cyclades. There wais 
a large town, the capital of the island. On a plain, 
stretching several miles South from the harbour ; and 
the plain itself was a continued garden, if we may 
credt former travellers. But a pestilence broke out, 
and carried o£f five thousand persons from the city : it 
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was deserted ; the whole couDtrj was abandoned, and 
the little white chapels, with the more lordly monas- 
teries occurring frequently among them, are now all in 
a state of ruin. A few have ventured back to the town, 
but it is now inhabited chiefly by the families of the 
Candiotes. The Stipsy cave, of which I have spoken, 
is about half a mile from it. There is now but one 
monastery on the island : this is about half way up 
Mount Elias. The larger churches are the same, all 
through Greece : they are oblong, with a dome, and 
are white-washed inside and out. At one end, is a 
chamber for the women, partly shut off from the 
church by lattice work : from this, against the wall, 
on each side, are frames fitted to the arms, for reclin- 
ing ; for in Greek churches they seldom sit : at the 
other extremity, is a partition, usually of pannel work, 
the pannels being covered with most wretched daubs, 
representing saints, &c. — generally on a groond of gold 
leaf: sometimes they are set with silver ornaments, 
in low relief, and sometimes nearly the whole figure 
is of some white metal. Behind this partition is the 
choir: sometimes the priests officiate there, some- 
times in the door-way, and at others out in the church. 
Their dress during service is a gown, white or col- 
ored, with fancy work, or flowers scattered over it 
Out of church, it is a black gown, with belt, and a . 
low crowned hat without a brim. The service was 
without the imposing character of the Roman Catho- 
lic forms, and very extravagant ; but I could judge on- 
ly with my eyes, for 1 understood little of it. A few 
paces in front of the choir door, was a small box, with 
a pillar at each corner, supporting a canopy.. Close by 
it was a cross, over which was suspended an image, 
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made of one inch plank. To both were attached light* 
ed tapers. About fifleen priests officiated, coarse, 
broad shouldered men, with beards and hair flowing 
over their shoulders. They varied the service with 
readings, chantings, prostrations before the bishop, and 
the burning of incense : it was conducted with little 
seriousness, and often with great rapidity. The words 
Kvp«£ tXeijaoif, were pften repeated so fast as to leave 
the priest quite out of breath. Boys took part; and 
one of them, mounted on a bench, gave what appeared 
to be a narrative of the trial and suffering^ of our 
Saviour : a man prompted him, when necessary, as they 
also did one another. After this, they all came out in 
procession ; the first one, reading a book : then 
came tour more, carrying a piece of calico, on which 
was printed a representation of our Saviour after the 
descent from the cross. They deposited this in the 
box I have noticed, and then coming up in succession, 
prostrated themselves several times, kissed the pic- 
ture, touched it with their foreheads, prostrated them- 
selves again, and then retired. The Bishop did the 
same ; then came the congregation, and the ceremo- 
nies were concluded. There was to be a procession 
through the streets, with torches, at night. 

With all this, there is no people, not even the Ro- 
man Catholics, more superstitious than the Greeks. I 
watched them to-day, with great interest : they would 
have been a fine subject for a painter. The islanders 
often shave the upper half of the head : the features 
are thus laid bare, while the hair behind sticks out 
bushy and uncombed. Some of them were wild look- 
ing men, probably Candiotes : but they were softened 
down, and awed by the occasion and place : a kind of va- 
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cant devotion seemed to be contending with their rude 
and violent feelings, and at times getting the mastery ; 
and then again their features would express every 
thing dark and daring. It reminded me of plains, 
I have seen, with clouds flitting rapidly over them. 

There are about fifty merchantmen in the harbour, 
French, Austrian, &c. — all with their colours half- 
masted : a French frigate and schooner have also 
their yards cock-billed. 

Monday^ 16. — We got under way on Saturday morn- 
ing; met the Ontario, as we left the harbour; des- 
patched her to Mabon ; and are now steering for the 
gulf of Smyrna. Yesterday we were becalmed among 
the Cyclades, still the " nitentes Cyclades," as in the 
days of Horace. You can have no idea of the spicodid 
scene towards sun-set. Around us, and within sight, 
were Nicaria, Mycone, Delos, Naxia, Paros, Anti- 
paros, Siphno, Serpho, Zyra, Thermo, and Joura, be- 
sides numerous rocky islets. We were but a few 
miles from Delos: Tino, with its sixty-five villages, 
was still nearer; many of them on mountain brow, or 
amid green fields, were glittering in the evening sun. 
Amid this vast amphithe<ttre of islands, our ship lay 
motionless : our band was on deck : some sail were in 
the distance : there was a mellowness of feeling per- 
ceptible in the softened manner, when people spoke 
to one another, and in the silence; for men ceased 
their rough jokes, and gathered to the ship's sides, to 
gaze on the scene. The whole Western sky was 
brightening into a light red : this changed impercepti- 
bly to a purple that was reflected from every rock 
and mountain. A golden path shot across the water; 
the purple, now thrown over sky, and sea, and land. 
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gradually deepened; — and then, amid this splen- 
did coloring of his own creation, the sun went slowly 
and gloriously down. They had been firing cannon all 
afternoon, in Tino: as the last rays faded from its 
rocky heights, the reports were redoubled, reminding 
one, that this was the anniversary of the last scene of 
man^s redemption; when a far more glorious Sun 
arose, " the Sun of Righteousness, with healing in his 
beams.^' 

Tuesday^ 24. — We doubled the Northern point of 
Scio towards evening of the 16th, and passed on by 
Kara-Boumou, with a most singular kind of wind. 
Ships to or from Smyrna, will find it to their advan- 
tage to keep well North of these points, when the 
wind is from the Southward : I have seen vessels 
seven or eight miles to the North, with a splendid 
breeze, while others, nearer the land, were entirely 
becalmed; and 1 have seen the latter, with yards 
squared, sailing in all directions at the Same time. We 
passed a few miles from the shore, and sometimes had 
the after sails well filled, while the officer of the fore- 
castle was crying, '^all aback, Sir." The winds were 
constantly shifting : when I went down to supper, we 
were sailing on our course, at the rate of more than 
ten knots : I remained but a short time, and, when I re- 
turned, found her without even steerage way, her 
head clear around to the North. High mountains ascend 
from the shore, broken mto ravines and precipices. 
Kara Bournou had snow on its summits : its sides were 
green : I counted five villages at the Northern end. 

We stopped at Vourla, watered, and painted ship ; 
and to-day made our debut in the harbour of Smyrna. 
But 1 must not bring you up so rapidly : we shall see 
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a good deal of Smyrna, and I must let you knovr 
where you are. Starting then from the watering 
place, and sailing Eastward, the rich plain of Voiirla 
opens on your right, with its towns and gardens : it 
seems to wheel round, and is shut out hy a range of 
mountains, which thence Eastward overlook the har- 
bour. On their summit, near you, are two remarka- 
ble grey peaks, the Korax of ant^uity, and now " the 
Brothers." At the mountains^ base, a few miles fur- 
ther on your way, is a piece of very low, flat land, 
that runs out into the harbour, and almost shuts up 
your passage ; for on the opposite side there is no nav- 
igation, as you can tell from the yellow color of the 
water, extending far to the low sand banks on your 
left. At the extreme Northern point of this flat, on 
your right, is a small white object: it turns to a fort, 
as you approach, with two of those huge guns you 
have he^rd celebrated. I described one at Algiers, 
and saw one at* the goletta at Tunis : Here, however, 
they use better stuff than Consuls for ammunition : 
scattered about, are numerous granite balls, from Al- 
exandria Troas. I have crept into one of these guns ; 
and a much stouter man than myself might do it ; for 
they are two feet in caliber, and require thirty two 
okes (eighty six pounds) of powder, as the Turks in- 
formed me, for a charge : they cannot be moved, but 
are pointed horizontally to the narrowest part of the 
straits, and thus mortered into solid beds. The drop- 
pings from the vault ^bove have given them the ap- 
pearance of marble. This is the castle of Sangiak : 
you pass it: the flats, with their olives and gardens, 
recede to your right, and terminate : the harbour ex- 
tends before you about six miles : just beyond it, is 
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a range of hills, of considerable eleyation ; this range 
starts from the mountains on your right; proceeds 
Northward a short distance along the head of the har- 
bour, and then terminates abruptly. At that point is 
Smyrna. The ancient city stood on the hill : the modem 
one clusters around its base and lower parts : it was for- 
merly defended by a castle on the heights ; but this is 
now in ruins, and only serves to add effect to the fine 
back ground. Just Eastward of this range of hills, is 
a deep, narrow valley : along this valley comes the 
Meles, Homer^s river you know : its very name is 
poetical, and in this dry country it is a beautiful 
sight, though a very small stream. It sweeps around 
the hill, and is lost in the low suburbs of Soiyr- 
na. The back ground East of the city is formed, at a 
distance of seven or eight miles, by the bare gray 
heights of Mount Sypilus. This forms an immense se- 
micircular curve to the Northward, and then comes 
Westward and Southward to the bay, enclosing, in its 
area, a plain, rich in vineyards, olives, orange trees, 
and indeed all kinds of fruit. This you will say is a 
noble place for a city ; and so it is. Give to the moun- 
tains a bare, majestic character, with a varied and 
fanciful outline : spread over them an atmosphere, one 
breathes as he would do exhilirating gas : make the 
plains rich and blooming, yet thirsty : add a long line 
or two of camels, and the tinkling of their bells : vil- 
lages, with domes and minarets ; people, over the land- 
scape, with beards, turban, loose trowsers, and some- 
times an open gown ; and take it as a specimen of East- 
em scenery. 1 will not trouble you with another. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

Frigate Constitution, ) 

Bay of Smyrna, April 30, 1827. ) 

DEAR GEORGE, 

One, who visits the Levant, is struck every where 
with the mixtures of nations, languages and costumes. 
At Smyrna, this variety has reached its acme, and you 
can scarcely name a people that have not theit* repre- 
sentatives. I will not trust myself on this subject. 
The Porters form the next object of wonder. The 
streets are so narrow, that carriages cannot be used : 
wheel-barrows are unknown, and all transportation is 
done by the human body. The Turks monopolize this 
business ; a large number are employed ; you meet 
them every where, and know them at once by their 
muscular limbs, broad chests, and a machine they carry 
on their backs. It has a hole in it for the head, and 
lies along the back, thickening downward, so that 
when the carrier rests his hands on his knees, an ob- 
ject on this will have a horizontal position. This is 
their posture when they carry: the weight is often 
astonishing : I have been credibly informed that five 
hundred and sixty pounds is a common burden, and 
that it frequently amounts to three eighths of a ton, 
or eight hundred and forty pounds. In the latter case, 
however, they sometimes break the umbilical cord, 
and incapacitate themselves entirely for similar em- 
ployments They acquire a momentum in the streets, '• 
which they can never suddenly check ; and all have 
to clear the way for them : in narrow places, this is 
often difficult. They have a kind of grunt by which 
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passengers are apprised of their approach ; hut you 
do not always notice it, and our Purser was knocked 
down, the first summer, hy one with a huge load of 
planks. They struck him over the eye, and were 
within a trifle of destroying it. 

Amid such a collection, comprising men of all na- 
tions, habits, interests and religions, one would think 
that riots and disturbances woald be frequent ; but it 
is not 80. Probably, the very fact that the Pasha is 
law, jury, and judge, contributes greatly to this. Men 
know not how far they may go, with safety : they 
know, too, that punishment comes quick and untram- 
melled by law, and they find it best to steer clear of 
danger ; whereas, in other countries, they come boldr 
ly up to the line, yet are not touched, merely, be- 
cause they do not cross it : here, no one knows exactly 
where it is. We had an exhibition of their mode of 
doing business, to-day. A dark-hearted Greek had 
taken offence at two of his countrymen, threatened 
them with vengeance, and turned Moslem to enjoy it, 
with impunity. He murdered both : a woman passing 
at the time, was seized with the pains of child-birth, 
and herself and child both perished. He was carried 
before the Pasha, and pleaded his rights as Moslem, 
declaring that the Christian dogs had upbraided him 
as a renegade. " Go to" — was the quick answer — "a 
man like you is neither Moslem nor Christian — away 
with him." It was their Bairam then, a holy time 
with them : it ended this morning, and, to-day, I saw his 
deiid body in the street, the back upward, and his head, 
face up, between his thighs. This was before the 
house, where the murder was committed. I stood to 
see how the body was treated : few gave it more than 
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a passing glance ; but now and then, one would stop 
to spit on it, or give it a kick. Another execution 
took place about three months since. 

I was in the streets one day, whence I saw a pro- 
cession Something like this: first, was a man, with 
something about six feet long, tied up in a red cloth : 
then came two men, one bearing a stool, and another 
a pair of scales : the next was a richly dressed man, 
on a courser, with splendid trapping^ ; and after him, 
came a double file of soldiers. They stopped just op- 
posite to me, at a baker's shop ; and the stool being 
put down, the scales were laid on it, and several loaves 
weighed : they stood review, and the whole proces- 
sion moved on to the next bakery. I followed them 
to several shops : sometimes a loaf would hang a mo- 
ment in poise, but all in the end preponderated. In 
the red bag, were rods for inflicting the bastinado, in 
case they did not. I was told this process had nearly 
doubled the weight of bread. 

The Pasha, is a man of great force of character, and 
in high esteem with the Franks : his palace is near 
the harbour, and towards the Southern end of the city : 
close to it, they are now finishing a stone barrack, 
for three thousand men, at present the garrison of the 
place. We meet these soldiers every where ; but 
what a failing off from the haughty, overbearing Jan- 
issary ! Their dress is of coarse blue cloth, and con- 
sists of a close jacket without collar ; trowsers reach- 
ing just below the knees and full, but not near so much 
so as those of the inhabitants ; leggings ; a red sash, 
and a blue cloth cap much like a pumpkin, bisected 
cross-wise. The officers wear a sabre, but the soldiers 
carry no arms of any kind. Many of them are mere 
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bojns : they are from the interior, with a darker com 
plexion than the natives here, and very inofifensive : 
I nerer saw one, disposed in any way, to be rude* 
They have temporary barracks and parade ground, 
near the Pasha's, and I have frequently been among 
them, watching their sports or drills. They manoeuyre 
pretty well, where the musket is concerned, but find 
great difficulty in keeping step, or marching in order. 
I have seen the drilling officer take great pains with 
them in this point ; the soldiers shewed no less perse- 
yerance, and it was amusing to see them without guns, 
simply exercising their feet. He would make them 
all come together on one foot, then raise and keep it 
poised, and then put it down in front, all at the word 
of command. They march with drum and fife ; and, 
m another dress, would not be distinguished from raw 
European soldiers. Their officers are, usually, fine 
looking men, and their dress shews their form to the 
best advantage : it is of scarlet or fine blue cloth, with 
handsome arabesque work, and sometimes gold lace. 
It differs only from that of the soldiers, in being richer, 
and fitting better to the body : their cap, too, has a 
long silken tassel hanging from its apex. 

We have had. hundreds of them on board, as well as 
crowds of natives. It was their Ramazan or fast, 
when we anchored : the Bairam, or three days' feast 
succeeded it, on Friday. A few came off to us, 
and were admitted : they carried the news ashore ; 
others came ; orders were given to the sentries, to 
admit all, and on that day and the next, our ship was 
flooded with them. They had been always before, ex- 
cluded from ships of war, I believe, from fear of con- 
tagious diseases^ and enjoyed this visit greatly ; the 
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new indulgences, probably, giving a zest to every- 
thing, for the fast is very strict. One would expect 
persons in so strange a place, as a man of war, to be 
ill at ease ; but I never saw people so much at home. 
The little boys would go skipping about the quarter 
deck, or play peep behind the guns : the men penetra- 
ted every where : they filled the officers' state rooms, 
and nothing escaped their curiosity. Some asked for 
rum, and all shewed a cheerfulness, I had before 
thought incompatible with Turkish gravity. I have 
said, that among them, were a great many soldiers : 
our marines were drawn up and exercised before 
these, and seemed to excite a great deal of interest. 
With the officers, was a remarkably well formed young 
man, a Greek renegade : he told a Greek lad we have, 
that he was a native of Scio, was taken at the sack of 
that place, and was compelled to turn Moslem : he 
wanted to get back to Greece, and wished we might 
conceal him in our ship when we sail. They came 
again on Sunday, even bringing females with them, 
but none were admitted on that day. I have never 
yet seen an awkward Turk ; and I have met them of 
all kinds, and in all places. Their manners have, on 
the other hand, much gracefulness about them, coupled 
with much dignity. Their bow comes near that of 
the English gentleman : the salutation with it, would 
not suit either English or Americans, but I like it still : 
it has much of the French sentiment about it. As 
they bow, they lay the hand on the heart ; then on 
the lips, and then on the forehead, to signify, I sup- 
pose, love, sincerity and humility. You will think me 
getting in love with the Turks : no; but I wish to give 
them their due. They have many dark traits, and! will 
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the hright ones first. Generally, they are very hon- 
est: when an officer comes off, and shews a purchase 
of doubtful character, the first question asked, is — 
« Did you get it of a Turk ?" " No." " Well then, 
you are cheated." I deal with them with confidence : 
they are the orily persons, almost, with whom I can 
deal without distrust, except, of course, the higher 
Frank merchants ; and I go to a Turk, too, to be right- 
ed, when I think others have cheated me. One of 
- them thought, one day, I was trying to impose on him ; 
I had just had a doubloon changed, for small Turkish 
coin, where I knew I should receive only true money ; 
for much of it is counterfeit. The Turk suspected 
me, and fixing his eyes keenly, right on mine, he said, 
" bono ?" I answered bono without flinching : he re- 
peated the question twice, and then took it, apparent- 
ly, without a doubt. 

The Smymiote Turks, are milder than those I have 
seen in other places ; but even at Smyrna, have lately 
been acted scenes of cold-blooded outrage and vio- 
lence, too horrible for detail. I refer to the massacre 
here, at the commencement of the Greek revolution. 
There is a long low building towards the Pasha's pal- 
ace, built, probably, for a store-house, as its doors are 
faced with sheet iron, and it is strong. Many of the 
Greeks took refuge there, and the doors were com- 
pletely riddled with bullet holes : so they remain. I 
was told an anecdote characteristic of both Greek and 
Turk : its authenticity need not be doubted. " We 
were looking out at our windows," said the gentleman, 
an American, " one day, during the massacre, when 
we saw a Greek hurrying along the quay : he was 
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about turning into a street, when he came full before 
a Turk : the latter drew a pistol, and the Greek jump- 
ed into the harbour. He could not swim, or he might 
have, escaped : the water came to his chin : the Turk 
fired and missed him : fired his other pistol and missed, 
and was going to use his gun, when the poor fellow, 
seemingly out of his wits, sprung out tad crept under 
a boat, lying upside down, close by. The Turk now 
drew his attaghan, and thrust it under : we saw it come 
out, every time, streaming with blood : after repeat- 
ing this several times, he wiped it and went away. 
We were still looking at the boat, when suddenly a 
man's head popped from under it : it looked around, 
and the coast being clear, out crept the Greek : he 
clapped a hand on his left arm, and scampered off. I 
was in the streets a few weeks after, when the distur- 
bances were over, and met a man with some dirty rags 
about his arm, who I thought looked much like the 
hero of the boat. I stopped and asked him if he was 
not the one : " yes," he said, " he was :" '^ and how 
did you escape ? we all thought you killed." *' Yes," 
he answered, '^ and so did the Turk : but I managed 
thus: I got on the thwarts (seats) of the boat, and 
when I saw his attaghan coming in, put down my arm 
to receive it. He saw it come out bloody, and thought 
he bad killed me." 

" They would sit watching for them at the comers 
of streets," continued the gentleman, " with gun all 
ready, and shoot them down as fast as they appeared. 
I saw an Albanian going along one day : he came op- 
posite an old Greek, selling fruit : stopped a moment, 
gave him a hellish look, and drawing his sword, 
plunged it into his breast: he repeated the thrust: 
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then drew the attaghan betweea his lips, . and after 
wiping it, passed on. 

^^ My father was looking out at the window, one 
day, and saw a Turk take deliberate aim at my broth- 
er, who was coming home, and fire.'' 

The Consuls acted very handsomely on the occa- 
sion, and saf ed a g^eat many. The French Consul 
was particularly active. The Consulate houses have 
large court yards, with strong doors : his premises 
were filled : I was told, three thousand took refuge 
there. The Turks came around like hungry tigers, 
and demanded admittance : he let them rage, till he 
found they were proceeding to use violence, when he 
drew his sword, wrapped the white national flag 
around him, and then throwing open his doors, put 
himself in the way. " Come on," he cried, '^but you 
will redden this flag with my blood, before you enter." 
They drew back and slunk away. He then had a file 
of marines drawn from his house to the boats, and pass- 
ed the Greeks rapidly off. The Pasha sent him word, 
that he must desist, or even a Consul's flag would be 
no security ; but they were already in safety. The 
French Consul at Scio, did the same thing, except that 
he did not use the flag. 

Smyrna has, for its size, a vast population. It does 
not occupy more ground, I should think, than the pen- 
insula of Boston ; and yet, the inhabitants amount, at 
least, to 120,000: it is, probably, something like the 
following: Turks, 90,000; Greeks, 12,000; Armen- 
ians, 9,000 ; Jews, 8,000; Franks, 3,000 : but all this 
is conjecture, and offered with difiidence. I have al- 
ready hinted at the difficulty of estimating population 
correctly in these countries. The Franks include all the 
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finropeans, except the Greeks : they are principally 
merchants, and occupy a long street, a continuation of 
the Turkish bazar. The Turks fill the Southern 
part of the city, where it ascends the hill a short dis- 
tance, and is fringed with cjrpresses: their houses 
spread, also, along its borders, toward the East : the 
Franks have the Northern end, and the Greeks, Ar- 
menians and Jews, the intermediate part; but these 
often run into one another, and there are only two 
divisions usually recognized, Frank and Turk town. 
It has no wall or other defences, and Cochrane, it is 
said, talks of making a dash at it : but it has too many 
Franks for this to be suffered, by the European pow- 
ers. The view from the castle above, is a most splen- 
did one. It comprises all the gulf, thirty Bve miles* 
in length, the sea beyond, Smyrna, and all the rich 
country around. Boumabat is seen six miles to the 
Northward : it is the summer retreat of the wealthy 
Smymiotes, and is a pretty little town, with rich mar- 
ble courts, fountains, and handsome gardens to its 
houses. The air was loaded with the odor of orange 
blossoms, when I was there : the ride to it is over a 
level plain, amid olives and vineyards, and is a favor- 
ite one with our officers. Boudjah is the same dis- 
tance to the Eastward, and resembles it strongly : the 
road from Turk town to this, crosses the valley of the 
Meles, at some aqueducts, one of the most picturesque 
spots in the country. Just above these, and en the 
Eastern side of the valley, are numerous caves, Ho- 
mer's caves, if it so pleases you. I looked into them, 
but it is a horrible place for poetical inspiration ; I 

* Not fifty, as stated in a former letter. 
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could not even write pirose there. The castle is verj 
large, and was built by the Genoese : some of their 
inscriptions remain, or rather are just failing from one 
of its Northern gates : the foundations are those of 
the original castle, built by Antigonus, at the order of 
Alexander the great : within, are, also, some reser- 
voirs, probably, of that period. On the ridge of the 
hill, are remains of a temple ; and just below, towards 
Smyrna, of the amphitheatre, where Polycarp, a dis- 
ciple of St. John, was torn to pieces, by wild beasts : 
the cells for the animals, and traces of the seats, are 
still to be seen : other remains of the ancient city are 
scattered around. You now have Smyrna, both old 
and modern. 

I have no ship news of consequence : we received 
the usual compliments on anchoring : visits have been 
frequent between the English officers and ours : our 
midshipmen are now giving a dinner to those of H. B. 
M. Frigate Seringapatam, and the cries of " Hip, Hip, 
Hip ; — Huzza, fcc," among them, are beginning to be 
thick and indistinct. 

1 hope to give you a peep at the Greeks, in a few 
days. We are making preparations to sail, and report 
promises a pleasant little cruise. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

Fricate -ODnstitution, } 
Straits of Scio, May 5, 1827. > 

DEAR GEORGE, J 

We left our anchorage at Smyrna, for Scio, on the 
3d, but did not reach its straits till yesterdbty morn- 
ing. When I went on deck, I found the high moun- 
tains of that island on our right ; those of Kara Bour- 
nou on the left ; and before us, a group of small isl- 
ands, called on the charts, Spalmadores, seeming to 
shut out further progress. I was pestering one of the 
pilots, with questions about the last, when he answer- 
ed, at length, ^^ O, we call them Arginusae,'' and left 
me. Are these then the Arginuss of the ancients, 
usually described as in the straits of Mitylene, but for 
which I have looked there in vain? The Arginuse 
were celebrated for a naval victory, gained near 
them by the Athenians. The Russians obtained a 
great victory over the Turks in these straits, in 
1770 ; and the brave Canaris here lately per- 
formed a deed, scarcely equalled in all the annals 
of ancient Greece; certainly not in those of the mod- 
ern Czars. I refer to the burning of the Capudan 
Pasha^s ship, immediately after the massacre of Scio. 
It was a most daring act. The Pasha had landed his 
Myrmidons; had spread horror and desolation over 
that beautiful island ; and now, with his ships full of 
booty and captives, lay at anchor here, like a tiger 
whetting his appetite for other prey. His force con- 
sisted of seven line of battle ships, with near four 
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times that number of frigates and smaller ressels. The 
bruiotte is usually a diminutive brig* it must be de- 
serted the moment the train is fixed, and the escape 
is then in an open boat ; with the whole sea illumin- 
ated by the conflagration, if they are successful ; and 
with the feelings of their enemies worked up to mad- 
ness by the sight. Canaris had two ships, one com- 
manded by an Hydriote Captain, and the other by him- 
self. He reached the Northern point of Scio towards 
evening, and, deceiving some Turkish look-outs, as 
soon as it was sufficiently dark, bore down the straits. 
fint as the lights of their enemies opened upon them, 
shewing the whole passage filled with their ships, the 
cheeks of his sailors became blanched, and they flew 
to him, with entreaties to desist. They found by 
his side Joasaph, a priest, the companion of all his 
dangerous enterprises, and his firm surporter in this. 
Onward they went, their brig dwindling more and 
more in her dimensions, as the huge dark masses of 
the enemies' vessels thickened around them : and their 
danger becoming more appalling, as these ships sent 
forth deep tumultuous sounds, shewing that they were 
taking the alarm. There was also a buzz in the dar- 
ing little brig ; but it was that of men laying trains, 
spreading combustibles, and muttering deep vengeance, 
mingled with the names of friends, and of Scio. They 
were hailed, but the dark mass came on without re- 
ply : they steered for the ship of the Capudan Pasha, 
a seventy-four; grappled it; threw themselves into 
their boat, and fired the train. In an instant, both 
ships were in a blaze ; and the little band pulled rap- 
idly off". A Turkish frigate attemped to run them 
down, but they avoided her ; and were soon after ta- 
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ken up by a larger boat, which carried them to their 
homes at Ipsara. The report of their deed had pre- 
ceded them, and they were received with the roar of 
cannon and the ringing of bells. The Pasha perished, 
together with every person on board his ship. 

This took place but a few miles from the city of 
Scio, and seemed a just revenge on men, whose hands 
were scarcely yet cleaned from innocent blood : but 
few of the inhabitants survived to witness it. We 
ranged the whole length of the plain with our glass- 
es, as we approached, but were not prepared for the 
scene of utter ruin that presented itself on our land- 
ing, and in our excursions around. The city, called by a 
traveller, ^'the Paradise of modem Greece," contained 
about 25.000 inhabitants, and was one of the wealthi- 
est and most flourishing in the Levant. Its situation 
is striking. The Northern part of the island is a mass 
of high mountains : in the neighborhood of the Spal- 
madores, they recede from the coast, and stretch over 
to the South Western comer. The Northern part of 
this interval, for an extent of four miles, was covered 
with small gardens, each with its white house, often of 
considerable size. All these are now roofless and 
blackened ruins. They formed the suburb of the city, 
which surprised us with the proofs of its former splen- 
dor ; but the marbles are calcined, the houses filled 
with rubbish, and the streets often Impassable. A sol- 
itary inhabitant may be seen gliding here and there, 
like a spectre among them. South of the city were 
numerous country residences, but they now bear the 
same mark of desolation. I enquired for the college 
buildings, and, amid a mass of broken walls, was 
shewn the remains of the Literary and Philosophical 
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chambers : the study of Professor Bambas, and what 
had been the fountain, with a Greek inscription on 
each side, were also pointed out. I went into a church 
close by : its marble pavement was broken up, and 
looking into the vaults below, I saw the bones huddled 
and confused ; for even the grave was no refuge in 
those terrible times. After the massacre was over, 
thousands crossed from the main land, and every spot 
was searched for hidden treasures. The same gentle- 
man who described the scenes at Smyrna to me, landed 
here at the time. He was then connected with some 
English commercial houses at Smyrna, and had been 
at Constantinople on business: it called him also to 
Scio, and desirous of seeing the real state of things, he 
determined to stop. He got two mules, put a seaman 
on one, with the English flag, and mounted the other. 
The Turks gnashed their teeth at him, and railed, but 
offered no violence : he said the dead bodies were so 
thick, he could scarcely find a way among them. 

My conductor through Scio, was a nephew of the 
French Consul, of whom I have spoken. I expressed 
a wish to see the school of Homer : he procured hors- 
es ; and offered politely to be my guide. On the way, 
he told mc he had, all his life, been wishing to get in 
company with an American, but had never had an op- 
portunity before. Our talk was much more about 
America than Homer; and some of my accounts, par- 
ticularly of the equality of rights ; our courts and ju- 
ries ; and of all those noble institutions, which make 
all rulers, while all are subjects, and which keep 
watch around every individual, like Elisha's fiery host) 
unseen, but ever vigilant and faithful, surprised him 
very much. He sceQied to have had no idea of such 
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things before ; and indeed they oever before seemed 
half so admirable to me ; for one knows not their trae 
yalue, till he converses about them, in scenes of min 
like these, and where a Pasha's word is absolute and 
irresistible. 

An hour's ride along the shore Northwardly, 
brought us to a beautiful little valley, with some 
plane trees and a fountain ; just beyond which was 
the school — so called at least, but in so singular a 
place, that I did not suspect where it was, till I stood 
upon it. About two hundred yards from the shore, is 
a large rock, projecting from the side of a hill. Its 
upper surface is flattened, and there was the school : 
a low seat was cut along the edge, and may siiW be 
traced part of its extent : towards the South West 
side, is a kind of throne, about two feet each way, 
with rude figures sculptured in relief on each side. 
They greatly resemble broad tailed sheep, but were 
probably meant for something more dignified than 
that animal. The whole place is a mystery; and 
Homer seems to have as good a right to it as any 
body : it is strange, however, that of the two cities 
which appear to have the best claim to him, one 
should stick him in a dark, damp, gloomy cave ; and 
the other should perch him on a rock. Homer, I sus- 
pect, would have preferred the Pasha's fountain, just 
below this, with its beautiful grassy plain and spread- 
ing trees, to either of them. 

We returned through the interior, and you cannot 
imagine a richer country, than that which bloomed 
around us ; but " all joy is darkened, and the mirth of 
the land is gone." About halfway to town, we came 
to a high conical hill, from which are obtained the 
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rich variegated marbles, we meet with on the island, 
and in Smyrna ; and this is perhaps what Cicero 
meant when he spoke of the Jasper of Scio. I was 
not able to hear of any Jasper on the island. The 
wine still retains the color it was celebrated for in an- 
cient times : what they brought us, was of a blood red 
color, a little stiptic in taste, but very agreeable. I 
have a coin of the island, with a sphinx and a bunch 
of grapes on one side ; on the other, an amphora point- 
ed below ; in which respect it exactly resembles the 
jars in which the Spaniards pickle their olives. At 
present, the island is most celebrated for its maJstic, a 
white gum we frequently meet with in the Turkish 
bazars. The groves of the Lentisk^ which produce 
it, are in the richest part of the island, about ten miles 
South of the city. The Pasha gave us a general per- 
mit to visit them, and I am sorry our time would not 
admit a ride there, as they usually guard them with 
very great jealousy. The sale of the gum is monopo- 
lized by government, and the French and English con- 
suls are now in difficulty about some men who were 
detected in the traffic, and took refuge under their 
flags. 

Scio has a garrison of three hundred men, in the 
same dress as those at Smyrna, except the color, which 
is red instead of blue. At the North Eastern side of 
the city, is a large Genoo?c castle, with moat and 
draw-bridge ; and adjoining, is a parade ground, the 
scene of many hellish barbarities during the massa- 
cre. Around this, the Turks have erected a few rude 
houses among the ruins; but the whole population of 
the city at present, does not probably equal the gar- 
rison. Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

Frigate Constitution, \ 
at Sea, May 7, 1827*5 

DEAR GEORGE, 

We left Scio yesterday morniDg, and drifted gently 
to the South Eastward, with the magnificent scenery 
of the gulf of Escala Nova, ahout us. Samos, high and 
mountainous, was before us : near it, and of the same 
character, was Nicaria; on our right, was the bright 
sea ; on the lefl, a sweep of majestic mountains ; and 
astern, the green hills of Scio, the straits, and the 
promontory of Kara-bournou. Our destination was 
Ephesus. We ran, this morning, as far into the gulf 
as could be done, with safety : the ship was hove to, 
and two boats, with the gig, were manned for our 
visit. And now let me give you another geographical 
sketch. Directly on the South, was Samus, its moun- 
tains steep, bare, and cut into deep ravines : it ap- 
peared to be joined to the main land, for its straits are 
narrow and winding. Along these straits, stood My- 
cale, where the Greeks defeated one hundred thou- 
sand Persians, the same day on which the battle of 
Plataea was fought : your eyes follow the high coast 
Northward, four or five miles from this, and rest on 
Escala Nova, the ancient Neapolis, a large town rising 
up the sides of the hills, and shewing to great advan- 
tage. To it, Ephesus owes its modem decline and de- 
sertion. A few miles North of Escala Nova, the 
mountains turn suddenly to the East, and sweeping 
around, enclose a plain, that stretches eight or nine 
miles into the interior, and about three along the 
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coast. Oq the Southern part of this plain, stood Eph- 
esin. A river, the Cayster, meanders through it, and 
this was the first object of our search. 

We coasted the low shores, nearly two miles, and 
were beginning to despair of finding it, when, as we 
approached the mountains on the South, it suddenly 
opened upon us. It makes a short bend near its mouth. 
I felt proud to see our nation^s flag waving over the 
Cayster. It is about eighty feet wide at its mouth, 
and varies higher up, between that ■ and sixty : its 
depth is usually nine or ten. Its banks are still thick- 
ly lined with reeds, as in olden times, but its swans 
have disappeared, and their place is occupied by an 
infinite number of terrapins, whose sudden plunge into 
the water, from the marble ruins on which we found 
them, suited well to the desolation around. Half 
a mile up, is a small square building, and beyond 
this, the shores are formed of hewn stones, with 
marble columns interspersed. At the same distance 
above this, we came to the road from Escala Nova 
to Smyrna: there is a large triangular box here, 
for a wherry, and a company of Turkish horsemen 
were coming down to cross ; but when they saw us, 
they wheeled round and macje a rapid retreat. We 
sent a man from the ferry after them, and they return- 
ed, but it was with gun poised and finger on the trig- 
ger. They had taken us, at first glance, to be Sami- 
otes, the scourge of this neighborhood. The whole 
island has become a nest of pirates, and they some- 
times carry their depredations to the precincts of 
Smyrna itself: they had come ashore yesterday, and 
carried off a number of horses, besides other booty. 
Some Turks came down on us, as we proceeded up 
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the river : they accompanied, and counted as at last^ 
and then invited us to land, which we did, about three . 
miles from the sea. We found ourselves on a beauti- 
ful plain, perfectly level and covered with purple flow- 
ers : some buffaloes were grazing upon it, and here 
and there was a cultivated spot. We now stood half 
a mile from the Southern range of mountains, the €or- 
issus of the ancients. Just South of us, a short spur 
was thrown out from it, and on the rocky heights of 
this, is a square marble building, called by tradition, 
the prison of St. Paul, probably, because no other name 
could be readily found for it. Half a mile East of this 
edifice, the mountain makes a short bend, forming a 
recess containing eight or nine acres. In this, stood 
the ^^ temple of the great goddess Diana ;'' at least, 
its claims to that honor are generally admitted by tra- 
vellers. I had read their accounts, and expecting to 
find little worthy of notice, was surprised at the exr 
tent, and size, and regularity of the ruins. 

They drew our attention as soon as we landed, and 
thither wc first directed our steps, wading on the way, 
through marshes and high tangled clover. A great 
mass of brick-work was a conspicuous object: it stood 
high above all the other ruins ; and climbing to its 
summit, we could easily trace the plan of the whole 
structure, whatever it may have been.. I took a 
draught of it, and paced the dimensions, both of which 
I send you, regretting exceedingly, that my time would 
not admit a more accurate measurement. The mass 
on which I stood, forms part of a line, running North 
and South, four hundred and fifty five feet in length, 
and fifty five in breadth. It was built on subterranean 
arches ; and is composed of broken arches and walU 
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of brick work, with holes for clamps, shewing that k 
wds formerly covered with brass or marble. From 
each extremity, projects at right angles, another line of 
ruins, two hundred and fiflty in length, and of the same 
breadth as the former, but composed of fragments of 
square pillars of brick work, parts of which still re- 
main standing. They extend to a marsh filled with 
reeds. Back of all, and connected with these, was a 
court, for which I refer you to- the draught. The re- 
cess is now a grain field, and an old Turk was plough- 
ing in silence among the probable ruins of a temple, 
from which, for two hours, had gone up the tumultu- 
ous shout, ^^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.^' The 
court partly ascends the mountain on the East, the 
Mount Prion or Pion of the ancients. Passing from 
these, towards its summit, we come to ruins of the 
theatre, overlooking the recess ; and we here see the 
art of Demetrius and his friends, in causing a rush to 
the theatre, when he wished to excite the zeal of the 
populace, for their favorite goddess. 

Leaving the recess, to turn again into the great 
plain, we came, at the angle of -Mount Prion, to the 
arch mentioned by travellers, with the imperfect in- 
scription, 

ACCENSO 
RENSI ET ASI^, 

and, immediately below it, to a drain similar to the 
Cloacae of Rome. This is partly above ground, ex- 
tends a great distance, and so high, that 1 found no 
difficulty in walking iir it erect. It appears to be sat- 
isfactory evidence, that this was the position of the 
oity ; for the exact site of Ephesus, is, also^ a matter 
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of doubt. We discoTer a few remains scattered along 
the base of the mountain, from this, Eastward, for 
more than a mile, when the mountain makes a sweep 
to the Southward, and the city seems to have left it, to 
stretch on to a small isolated eminence, in the middle 
of the plain. We crossed to this eminence, passing in 
our way, through some of the finest wheat I have ever 
seen : the soil is remarkably fertile. The officers 
were by this time, scattered in small parties, over all 
the country : we had but a short time, and each was 
trying to make the best of it. In our eagemees to 
make short cuts, the one 1 was with, got deeply in- 
volved among plants resembling Scotch thistles : every 
attempt at extrication, only involved us the more, till 
at last, we stood in our thin clothes, with nothing but 
thistles around us, and they as high as our necks. 
There was no use, however, in standing still ; so we 
plunged through them, and emerging, mad as .£sop^8 
bear with the bees around him, ascended the hill to 
our companions. The view from its heights is fine : 
on the East, and forming a striking object in the land- 
scape, was a line of aqueducts, reaching to the moun- 
tains about half a mile distant : on the North and West, 
we conld trace the windings of the Cayster : the plain 
around was perfectly level, rich, and thickly covered 
with flowers, grain, and a variety oilplants, not forget- 
ting Scotch thistles. 

On this eminence, was, probably, the citadel of Eph- 
esus: a castle, of the times of the lower Greek Em- 
perors, still exists on its Northern extremity, large, 
but ruinous. On the South Eastern side, are a dozen 
wretched hov^els, all that is now left of the great "city 
of the Ephesians." They bear the name of Aiasalnk, 
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a word corrdpted from a title of St. John, Agios The- 
ologos : from this they got Agio Sologos, thence Aios- 
olog, and so Aiasaluk. St. John is generally thought 
to haye retired to Ephesus, and there is a church or 
moeque on the Western side of this eminence, still 
' called by his name. But this edifice is of more mod- 
em date, probably of the times of the first Mahome- 
dan conquerors. It is very large, of marble, with ci 
large court yard, a dome, and a minaret of modern 
date, on the crescent of which a stork ^^ had found a 
'perch," just before our visit. 

Fond of the speculative bight ; 
Thither he wings his airy flight : 

And thence securely sees. 
The bustle and the raree-show, 
That occupy the world below — 

Secure, and at his ease. 

The '' bustle" was among a large number of daws, 
in the ruins of the mosque, from which a couple of 
young Turks were picking them with their guns. 
There is here a jasper pillar, supposed to be from the 
great temple : formerly, there were two, but one has 
been removed : the style of architecture in the build- 
ing, is very beautiful. 

Evenihg was closing when we returned : the setting 
sun threw a flood of golden light over the plain : twi- 
light succeeded, and its sombre character accorded 
well with our feelings, as we bade adieu to all that 19 
left of Ephesus. And to thee, Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Irrigate Constitution, > 
May 11, 1827. 5 

DEAR GEORGE, 

We passed, yesterday, between Tino and Myconi, 
and bore up for tbe former ; but the breeze was fresh, 
and its straits exposed ; so we ran over to tbe lee of 
Zyra, and lay to, while a party visited that island. Its 
town perched, like that of Milo, on the top of a coni- 
cal hill, in the interior, had drawn my attention, as 
we passed before, and excited a strong desire to visit 
it. But alas ! — for filth and strong smells, it exceeded 
every place I had yet seen, even in the Levant. This 
town is about two miles North of the harbour, around 
which there is a village, chiefly of modern growth. 
Here we landed, and found ourselves in a bustling, 
business-like place, of no great dimensions, but of 
much commercial importance. Zyra has taken a kind 
of neutral stand in the war : vessels from this, are al- 
lowed to visit Constantinople and other Turkish ports, 
and she has become the mart of all Greece. Here 
the pirates, too, bring their plunder; and goods of all 
kinds are abundant and cheap in Zyra. The charac- 
ter of the inhabitants is said to be the most wretched 
possible. But it is a thriving place, and increasing 
rapidly : its port was full of shipping ; houses were 
going up in its suburbs, and beyond these, numerous 
families were living in holes and wig-wams, till they 
could accommodate themselves better. It has a man- 
ufactory of antique medals, and supplies the Levant 
with that article : among a vast number of counter- 
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I'eits, however, 1 mafde out to get some valdable ones 
of genaine character. It is easj to distinguish them. 
Sometimes the figures are cut with a steel, and then 
their rudeness always betrays them : usually, howerer, 
they are cast, and these can be detected, immediately, 
by their roughness of surface. The ancient medals 
were always struck like ours, and are perfectly smooth. 
These remarks are confined to those of silver: the 
copper ones are always genuine ; the labor of castin|f, 
would overrun the profit, and I have never yet seen 
a counterfeit of that metal. The true medals are yet 
abundant in the Levant ,* though the cabinets of Eu- 
rope are all furnished from this country, and one or 
two collectors, at Smyrna, still make a handsome liv- 
ing, by buying them up. As soon as I land, I cry 
"l^tfffto*-*?," "have you any coins," once or twice: 
people take to their heels, immediately, from the 
crowd around me, and never fail to watch for me on 
my return. Generally, they ask an enormous price, 
but the Greeks do so for every thing : I begin as far 
below their value as they do above, and we generally 
meet on reasonable ground. The price will depend 
on the scarceness of the medal, but experienced col- 
lectors usually pay two dollars per ounce, for those of 
silver : gold coins are oflfered sometimes, but they are 
rare. The medals of Athens, Megara, Argos, Me- 
laeum Promontorium, Phocea, Egypt (while under 
the Ptolemies,) of Alexander, Seriphus or Serpho, 
Ephesus and Scio, are most abundant. Roman* medals. 

* I have since examined the inedaU in the wiudov^s of the shop« 
at Rome. It may bo useful to other travellers, to state that those 
of copper are genuine : but of all tho.^e of silver, I did not see one 
that W5»s not a co'interfeit. 
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particularly those of the later Emperors, in copper, 
are often brought to us, and those of Venice are found 
every where; but the last are not valued by collec- 
tors. 

We ascended to the upper town, and found its 
streets narrow, and covered with all kinds of filth. 
The cellars of many of the houses are used as pig- 
sties ; and the ascent is so steep, that the filthy an- 
imals poke their noses into the windows of their next 
neighbor below. The apex of the. cone is occupied 
by a large church, dedicated to St. George, a favorite 
saint of the Greeks; and frequently to be seen in their 
churches, painted large as life, on a chai^er, and 
spearing the dragon at his feet. They shewed me 
some antiquities, plaistered into the walls of their 
church, for which I must refer you to Tournefort's 
excellent work. I turned from them, to admire the 
panorama around me, which was very fine. The 
town is triangular : on each side is a rapid descent into 
a rocky chasm, which passes back, and becomes a wild 
looking gorge in the mountains. Before us was the 
lower town, its harbour, the Cyclades, "interfusa 
equora," and, not a less beautiful object, our ship, 
such an one as Horace never dreamed of, now short- 
ening s^il ; for the breeze was becoming a heavy one. 
It reminded us of the necessity of hurrying back, and 
we turned, to wade through the filth of Zyra, as hor- 
rible as the thistles of Ephesus. On the way down, 
we met dozens of women, carrying water on their 
heads to the upper town. You recollect Hector's 
wail to Andromache, and his fears that she would have 
to bear " the weight of waters from Hyperia's spring." 
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We all hurried on board, and sail was made to the 
Northward. 

When I went on deck this morning', the plain of 
Athens "was all before us ;" but at a distance of twen- 
ty miles. The Acropolis soon after became distinct, 
and with our glasses, we could easily make out its 
temples; but we are ignorant of its fate, and have 
run into the straits of Egina, to get information. 
There was heavy firing in that direction this evening. 

I could say much on the grand, and beautiful^ and 
ever changing views, as we sailed up this gulf; but it 
has been done by much abler pens, and I am afraid to 
tra«t myself on the subject. As to the scenery in 
general of this country, the first impression of an 
American, is disappointment. He has been accus- 
tomed to look only on green hills, and landscapes girt 
by forests, where smiling plenty has done her best, 
and every spot tells of wealth and comfort. The 
scenery with you is incomparably rich. What then 
would be the feelings of an American, if set down sud- 
denly among naked mountains and arid plains, and 
told that this was Greece. I ncollect well what mine 
were ; but a little familiarity turns disappointment into 
wonder and high wrought admiration. The soil is 
thin and arid, but then there are none of those exha- 
lations that vitiate your atmosphere and darken your 
sky: the mountains are bare, but their bold and fanci- 
ful outline is the more distinct ; and rising pile on pile, 
as I have often seen them, the effect is most sublime. 
The sun-sets here are every thing that painters ever 
imagined to a landscape, and far more : I wish you 
could have seen the one, last evening. The atmos- 
phere seemed at first glittering with specks of gold : 
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in the East, mouotain and sea, ^nd rock and plain, 
were all dazzling and glorious : in the West, mountain 
rose on mountain, every one distinct, and each moment 
changing colors : some had a light, some a dark pur- 
ple, some red, some blue ; some just traced a faint out- 
line on the sky. The atmosphere then glowed with 
a light and then deep purple ; and so the sun went 
down. It is no fanciful impression, taken from old au- 
thors, but a fact 1 have undesignedly detected in my- 
self, that there is no country 1 have seen, where inan- 
imate objects seem so much to take a living charac- 
ter : one can almost hear the shout from mountain top 
to mountain top, and perceive whispers in the breeze. 
I have frequently been struck with the clearness. and 
pureness of the atmosphere kere : I often come up 
from below, and open my mouth, and feel enjoyment 
in inhaling it. You can see distinctly much further too 
than in our country. Mount Sypilus is thirty miles 
from the watering place at Vourla : yet, from that 
place, you can trace its indentures, and almost its 
ravines, with the naked eye. On trial, I have always 
found hills further off, and higher than I had taken 
them to be. 

Saturday^ 12. — A boat was sent ashore this morning 
for news : it returned about noon, bringing with it, the 
famous Canaris. You will expect a man, bold, as- 
suming, and consequential in his manners ; but Canaris 
is the reverse of all this. A more modest, unassuming 
person, to be also a distinguished one, I have never 
met witTi. The secretary, or town clerk of Egina, in 
the Albanian costume, accompanied him, and we all, 
at first, took this one to be the character we had so 
much admired. Canaris is about forty years of age, 
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rather below the middle size, but of a strong and mus 
cular form, and with a remarkably mild and modest 
expression of countenance : it had a tinge of melan- 
choly, perhaps from the situation of Greek affairs, for 
these are now in a desperate way. His dress was 
without ornament, and his appearance not striking, at 
first sight ; yet he looks like a man who would attach 
you closely to him, on acquaintance ; and so he is. I 
went afterwards with him to his house, and then alone 
through the streets: when 1 stopped at the coffee- 
house, and spoke of him, the cry always was, xa^j 
agepwtoi, xaxoi auifSpaftoi.* What an eulogy! A good 
man is a rare character in Greece. He is almost the 
only one of the chiefs, that has not turned the unset- 
tled state of things, and the weakness of government, 
to his own advantage ; and he is poor. He lost all at 
the sacking of Ipsara : what he has since made, has 
gone towards procuring fire-ships ; and they have been 
used upon the enemy, till his very name is a dread and 
horror to the Turks. His house is on the edge of the 
town, and is furnished with great simplicity : his wife 
was rocking a child, when we entered, and left it to 
make coffee for us ; after which pipes were brought. 
Their oldest son, about ten years of age, is at the 
French court, a protege of the duke D'Angouleme : 
the next is promised to Commodore Hamilton, who is 
a great favorite among the Ipsariots, and justly. 

Their little island, you will observe, is a short dis- 
tance to the N. W. of Scio. It is a bare rock ; but 
their enterprise found on the sea, what the land would 
not furnish them. Their ships, with those of Hydra 

(* A good man — a good man.) 
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and Spezzia* which alone excelled them in number, 
had the carrying trade of the Levant ; and Ipsara be- 
came a wealthy island, with a large and populous 
town. The Turks had destroyed Scio, and now often 
looked on it with greedy eyes ; but its brulottes had 
already become distinguished : Canaris had blown an- 
other Pasha^s ship to atoms ; and whenever these little 
black specks were seen on the waters, they fled in 
dismay. They came in 1824, in greater force, and 
the islanders prepared for them : to cut off all hopes 
of flight, the rudders were taken from the vessels and 
boats in the harbour, and a chain was about to be drawn 
across its entrance ; when, one night, the enemy gain- 
ed a landing, through the treachery of one of the 
Greeks, a roan from another island ; and the morning 
shewed all the heights covered with them. The 
fight was very bloody, but, on the part of the island- 
ers, hopeless. " We ran," said a young lad, a nephew 
of Canaris, in describing to me the fate of his mother 
and two brother, one six, and the other four years old, 
" We ran for the harbour, but George stopped at the 
shore, and I have never seen him since. He is now 
a slave at Constantinople. My mother, with Constaor 
tine in her arms, and myself, got to the Caiques ; but 
they were all fast, and besides filled with women. 
They cried to her, ' throw the child in the water ; 
you cannot save it, and you will both perish if you do 
not throw it overboard ;' but she would nOt ; and the 
last 1 heard of her was, that she was shot through the 
head by a Turk. A little boat was passing ; 1 swam for 
it ; they took me up, and we got to another island ; but 
we suffered horribly by the way. I went from one 
island to another, looking for my friends, and met peo- 



pie eTerj where doing the same. One day 1 saw a 
woman look hard at me, and I stopped, bat we did not 
know one another: she burst into tears, at last, and 
threw her arms about me, and I found it was my 
aunf 

Most of the inhabitants were killed : some collected 
into a fort ; and when the Turks had gathered around, 
blew it up : a large number were made slaves, and of 
these, many have been redeemed, or otherwise libe- 
rated by Commodore Hamilton. Those who escaped, 
dispersed over the islands ; then settled at Tino ; 
then at Napoli de Malvasia ; and finally, have found a 
resting place in Egina. 

We are back at Egina again, and I will treat it 
briefly. It is mountainous, and mostly barren : as you 
sail up its Eastern side, fine remains of a temple are 
seen on an eminence, looking towards Athens : on the 
North, you see a wretched looking town, clinging to 
the side of a steep hill : the North West corner 
stretches out into a fertile plain ; and just around the 
angle of this, on the West, is the Ipsariote town. It 
stands on the site of the ancient capital of the island, 
and the old jetties help to form the modern harbour, 
which is very good. They are busy in manufactur- 
ing arms in the town, and building vessels about the 
harbour : a small squadron is at anchor without. 

What we learn about the war, is of the most gloomy 
character. I will attempt, in brief language, to give 
you the present state of things. All Greece, beyond 
the isthmus of Corinth, with the exception of the 
Acropolis of Athens and the Piraeus, is in the hands of 
the Turks : they have also the Western half of the 
Morea. The mountains on its Eastern part, are held 
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bj the Mainotes, a set of robbers, acknowledging no 
authority, though favoring the republic, yet plunder- 
ing Greek and Turk with little discrimination. The 
power of the government then extends along the 
Eastern coast, from Cape St. Angelo to Argos ; thence 
on to Corinth, and through the country immediately 
South of the isthmus, the ancient Argolis. . The isl- 
ands along this coast are also free, as are, in addition, 
the Cyclades ; but of the last, Siphno, Serpho, Ther- 
mo, Argientierra and Myconi, together with parts of 
Tino, Andros, and Zea, are little more than nests of 
pirates. Most of them have no government of any 
kind, and are in a most wretched state. '^ Get all you 
can, and keep what you get :" this is the rule of life 
here, by sea and land, and our merchants suffer more 
than the natives, only Inasmuch as they have more to 
lose : they plunder one another as much as they do 
strangers. The national government, of course, has 
little control over these places : in Hydra and Spezzia, 
its power is felt, only when their interest coincides 
that way. So that Poros and Salamis, with the little 
settlement of brave Ipsariotes at Egina, and the parts 
of the main, which I have mentioned, are its only 
true dominions. It is at present sitting at Damala, 
the ancient Troezene. 

Athens is doomed soon to fall. The citadel is garri- 
soned by fiftcfen hundred men, who might bid defiance 
to any force, but they are suffering greatly from want 
of proper food, and unless relieved soon, will be com- 
pelled to yield up this important fortress. The Turks, 
under command of Kiutahi Pasha, are encamped thir- 
teen thousand strong, in the olive groves to the North- 
ward, and have batteries on the hill of the Museum^ 
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which overlooks the Acropolis. An attempt was lately 
made by Lord Cochrane to relieve the garrison ; but 
he SQCceeded no further than to drive the enemy from 
the Pirttus, and effect a lodgement there : they have 
thrown up batteries on the heights of Phalerus, and 
occasionally have skirmishes in the plain below, but 
the Turkish cavalry gives the Pasha a decided advan- 
tage. In one of these sallies, the brave Karaiskakis 
was killed, a few days since : his fate is universally 
lamented. 

You will now be able to follow me in the notice I 
shall occasionally take of the course of events. For 
the present, Adieu. 



. LETTER XL. 

Frigate Constitution, > 
May 14, 1827. 5 

DEAR GEORGE, 

'* Pronounce what shore, what sea is this, 
•'The gulf, the rock of Salamis." 

We left Egina this morning, and passing by the Pi- 
rsBus have anchored just North of the little island of 
Psyttalion, and on the spot where the Greek and Per- 
sian ships met in the famous battle of Salamis. The 
Acropolis is in sight, a beautiful object, though more 
than seven miles distant : the marbles on its summit, 
were shining bright in the sun, this afternoon, and 
among them, ever and anon, rose clouds of white 
smoke, followed by the roar of heavy artillery. We 
can also trace the Greek entrenchments on the Phale- 
rus, and the lines of some Turkish redoubts. North 
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of the plain. It is a state of things most of us never 
looked on before, and we regard it with the keenest 
interest. 

There are nine men of war, English, French, and 
Austrian, around us, watching the course of events. I 
wish you could have seen our ship as she anchored 
among them, this afternoon. Coming to anchor, is al- 
ways an interesting operation, and always greatly en- 
joyed ; for hearts then beat high, with the hope of 
shore again ; and, generally, we have new scenes close 
around us. If it is in a frequented place, the men are 
always ordered to clean themselves and dress ; mats 
are taken from the rigging ; every rope is carefully 
adjusted, and the ship i^ made to look as neat as possi- 
ble. The character of a vessel and of her officers, 
depends much on the skill and expedition with which 
this manoeuvre is performed ; for she is then closely 
watched, and every evolution noted. The idea, that 
all eyes are upon you, gives a touch of the sublime, 
at least, gives a deep interest to the occasion. The 
ship seems to swell out in her dimensions; every 
event takes importance, and landsman as I am, I have 
learnt to be a critic, and detect the least impropriety, 
at such times. Then, no one dares shew himself: if 
the men stoop to peep through a port, they are driven 
away; if an officer steps on a gun carriage, he first 
gets a cross look, and then a message to come down. 
So we glide on in deep silence, broken only at inter- 
vals, by the lead-men's cries — " by t h-e m-^-r-k, ten;" 
*' be t-h-e d-e-e-p, nine ;" *' quar-t-e-r 1-e-s-s, nine." 
The first lieutenant has the trumpet, but it is not 
used ; officers stand near him, to carry his orders to 
every part of the ship : you catch the infection, and 
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words of pleasure or surprise are in low tones : you 
tread softly, and a spell seems to 'be on the ship. But 
all at once, the trumpet is used again ; ^^ stand by the 
larboard anchor," is thundered along the deck ; " let 
go the larboard anchor ;" and a heavy plunge is the 
reply. The men now gather thick around the lower 
part of the shrouds, the foremost with hands and feet 
on the ladder, ready for a spring ; and, at the order, 
follows one of those scenes of fearlessness, activity and 
skill, which I have described. There is a contest be- 
tween the yardsmen, who shall do his work soonest 
and best, and where this is wanting, the boatswain's 
colt supplies the lack. There is no colouring in all 
this : it does not near do justice to the incidents to-day ; 
for the other ships were close around us, and even the 
first lieutenant gave his orders to the officers, in a low 
voice. 

The Cambrian, Commodore Hamilton's ship, is 
among them : our band and theirs, were on deck in 
the eveiiingf: iht^ Fjagfiioh g>avc ue, " Hail Columbia," 
and we answered with, " God save the Kiug :*' mey 
returned ^^ Yankee Doodle," and our music replied in a 
Scottish air. I have a word to say about Yankee Doo- 
dle : it is a tolerably good tune, when played slowly 
and well, as our band plays it; but rattled off, as it 
was on board their ship, this evening, I am sure it 
must have produced a general laugh there, as it did 
with us. To me, at least, it produced mortification, 
also. You know, probably, how we come by this tune 
as a national air : the English played it in the revolu- 
tionary war, in ridicule, and we adopted it in earnest, 
making good use of it, too. It is a lively, cheerful 
ttrne, but vulgar ; and not befitting the dignity of a na- 
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tional air. It ought to be expunged. Another may 
easily be formed : " the star-spangled banner" would 
make a good one ; if not, " Hail Columbia" will do 
alone, or others may be found ; but let us get rid of 
Yankee doodle doodle do, as soon as possible. The 
English, French and Dutch national airs, are some of 
the finest music I have ever heard. 

But to return to the place we started from : our 
bands, after the national airs, were playing alternate- 
ly, and evening had just closed, when suddenly a heavy 
roar of artillery was heard, towards Athens : it deep- 
ened and spread : and then the Greek lines were 
brightened in their whole length, with the flash of 
small arms. The redoubts on our left, too, were all 
in a constant blaze. So it continued with slight inter- 
missions, for half an hour^ and then, all was silent 
again. , We suppose it was a general attack on the 
Greek entrenchments, and from the number of their 
enemies, argue the worst results. It was a horrible, 
and yet grand sight : crery floeh ^^cm dUtinct iu the 
darknooo, nu^ saemcd to shoot out with a wickedness 
I had never seen before. In the midst of it, the bell 
of an Austrian vessel near us struck, and her sentries 
cried, " all's well." 

Tuesday^ 15. — All was well ; at least, much better 
than we expected. 1 was up bright and early this 
morning, and as high on our masts, as I dare climb, 
with a glass, to see them burying the dead ; but all 
was quiet, except a group here and there, very idle, I 
thought, after such a night. After a while, we began 
to suspect there had been no fight afler all, and at 
noon, discovered that it was so : the Turks had re- 
ceived a reinforcement of three thousand men, and 
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fired a fen dt joie^ which the Greeks gave back, to 
shew that they were not alarmed. 

This afternooD, some of us visited Salamis, now 
called Coulouri, by the natives : it has a fine harbour 
on the Eastward, half a mile beyond which, is Ampe- 
laki, a small town, now filled with refugees from 
Athens, and presenting every kind^of wretchedness 
yoQ can imagine: In our walk through the place, a 
soft voice called upon us, and turning towards it, we 
had before us a Turkish captive. This is a horrible 
war : its very mercies are cruel. This man had been 
captain of a Turkish brig, and was captured while 
conveying provisions to their army, in Attica : he was 
now seated on the earthern floor, his face yellow and 
sickly, his eyes sunk, and utter wretchedness in every 
feature. He caught a glimmering of hope, as we 
passed ; and, as he called us, in a voice softened by 
suffering, Capitani, Capitani, and begged us to inter- 
cede for him, I thought I had never seen an object 
more pitiable. 

Wednesday^ 16. — Lieutenant S returned to Am- 

pelaki, this morning, to ransom the captive, if possi- 
ble, but could not succeed. He had himself offered 
a large sum, but the Greeks said he had been placed 
there by General Church, and nothing would induce 

them to part with him. Mr. S brought off a Su- 

liote lad, whom he found with his mother, lying on the 
beach, both in a state of starvation. She parted with 
her son, without a moment's hesitation : the sailors have 
prepared hot water, and have stripped and washed 
what is left of him, for he is a mere skeleton : the 
Surgeon has him in care. 
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Captain PattersoD,^aDd ohe or two lieutenaDts, have 
been at the Piraeus : the Greeks appeared to be in 
good spirits, and determined to maintain their ground : 
balls were flying around, all the time they were there. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XLI. 

Frigate CoQstitutioo, > 
POMM, May 19, 1827. 5 

BEAR GEORGE, 

We came on the 17th, to Poros, the ancient Calau- 
ria, but an island little noted, Qxcept for the death of 
Demosthenes. You lecollect that the omator, when 
demanded, with others, by Antipater and Craterus, fled 
to this island, add here swallowed poison, in a temple 
of Neptune I have been to the site of the temple : 
it is on a hill, on the Northern side of the islands with 
the gulf of Egina, its islands, Hyraettus, and the coast 
of Attica in view; so that, to the last, the longings of 
Demosthenes, were directed to Athens, and, probably, 
his last looks were towards its plain. Of the temple, 
little remains : I traced the foundations of a large ir- 
regular edifice : among them are blocks of granite and 
marble : on one of the last, is part of an inscription, 
which I copied, but so little remains, that I can make 
nothing out- of it. The island is hilly and barren: it 
has, h'bwever, a few verdant spots, and among these, 
is a picturesque nook, on its Southern side, in which 
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ifl a large monasterj, dedicated to the Virgin. Here 
we diaed, and met with the most hospitahle treat- 
ment. They have twelve monks, among them a 
healthy looking man of one hundred years. 

On the Western side of ihe island, is a flat sand 
bank, joining to it a rocky peninsula, a mile in length, 
but narrow : here is the town of Poros : it faces the 
West, and ascends among the steep rocks with a 
singular effect. It is not very large, but is crowded to 
overflowing, with hale and powerful men, idle and 
noisy : the coffee-houses were filled with them, most 
engaged at cards, a favorite amusement of the Greeks. 
The villains, why are they not at the Piraeus ? The 
government press is now at Poros : I was asking, to- 
day, for "gazzettas," as coins are sometimes called, 
when a little- fellow started up and carried me to the 
printing office. They had just struck off a paper, giv» 
ing account of an attempt lately made by Mon. Le- 
blanc, commander of a French Frigate, now at Salamis, 
to induce the Greeks of the Acropolis, to capitulate. 
He wrote to Kiutahi Pasha, and received an offer to 
let them march off in safety, after laying down their 
arms ; and a proposal to receive back into his army, 
any deserters that might be among them. The whole 
was then sent to the Acropolis, and the reply was one 
that would not have disgraced the times of Themis- 
tocles. 

" Mon. Blanc — We thank you for your attentions to 
us. As to Turkish subjects, of whom the terms pro- 
posed through your excellency, by Kioutaches speak, 
there are none here. We are all Greeks, determined 
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to live free or die. If Kioutaches wants otir arms, let 
him conie and take them, if he can. 

We have the honor of saluting yon. 

Acropolis of Athens, 30th April, (12th May,) 1827. 
(Signed,) N. Kbiezioteis. 

Stathes Katzikogiannes,^ &c." 

A strait of only one hundred yards at its narrowest 
part, divides the town from the main land of Argolis. 
Passing over this, we come, at a short distance from 
the water, to a ridge of mountains, and following these 
in their com'se Northward, ahout six miles, arrive at 
Damala, where the republican assembly has just been 
sitting. To the Scholar, it has another interest, being 
on the site of Troezene, to which the Athenians re- 
tired on the Persian invasion ; and where Demosthehes 
resided, for a while, in his banishment. From the 



* I give you the original, that you may have an opportunity of 
eomparing the modern with the ancient Greek. 

Kupis BXayx I 

'Tztf^xooi Toupxia^, o^oC 5»aXa|x§avouv a! itpo^ifiAsTifM tfuv- 

'Xpuv. EifJigda *'EXXyivgg, airo^atftC/xsvoi rj v' 'a'sifodavdjfjLSv, rj 
vol ^•ijfl'wfji.sv sXeudtpoi. *0 Kiovrayrjg av ^s'K'p ra apfAarw, 
fjLog, ag eXdij, av ^vai ^wg, va ra ftcupj} jjug ti^v ^uva^iv tou. 
"E^ofASv T^v Tifii.o7V va tfa^ x**P^''*?*^"M'S^« 
Tji 30 'ATxrpiXi'ou 1827. 
^ 'Ev Tji 'Axpo-aroXsi 'Adi^vwv. 

N. Kpis^iWTT)^. 
2ra^yjj Kar^ixoyiavvifjg^. 
A. £])fji'Op96t;rouXo^, &c. 
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■Mp, ymi may learn something of the country about 
Damala : on the East is a plain ; on the West, high and 
steep mountains immediately overhang the town. A 
Imige monastery is perched just above, among their 
cliffii. The town is small and wretched looking: the 
first living objects we saw, on entering the capital of 
Greece, were in an employment frequently seen in 
this oountry : a woman was on the ground, with her 
head in the lap of another, which the latter was busily 
searching for a certain animal that shall be nameless. 
The assembly had been sitting in a lemon grove, ad- 
joining the place, and had adjourned the morning be- 
fore our visit. The ruins of Troezene commence at 
Damala, and extend a mile and a half Northward, 
along the base of the mountain : they consist Of arches, 
walls, and, at the Northern extremity, of what seems to 
have been the foundation of a temple. It was a fine sit- 
uation for a city : a large stream of water gushing from 
a gap in the mountain, passed through its centre : the 
plain below is extremely rich. The shadows were 
lengthening upon it, and I started to return. The as- 
sembly had taken all the horses from Damala: the 
wind was ahead, and I preferred walking, to returning 
in our boat; so started alone. A, mile below Damala, 
is the town of Catara, a wretched place of twenty five 
honses, two of stone, the rest, wig-wams in every sense 
of the word, as are also many, in the former place. 
After passing this, the road lies through a beautiful 
country, among lemon groves and corn fields : groups 
of peasantry were passing back and forward : the soft- 
ness of evening, with its rich colouring, was thrown 
over mountain and plain ; and my walk, through fa- 
tiguing, was delightful. 
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The Tontine, an American brig, anchored at Poros 
to-day, with provisions for the poor in Greece. It was 
delightful to meet proofs of the humanity of our coun- 
trymen, so far from home, and on so large a scale : 
People are suffering horribly here, and this will be, 
at least, some alleviation. America is well known in 
Greece : their papers, I observe, are full of references 
to it : they draw from our struggle instruction and en- 
couragement, and the eminent characters in it, are 
well known to them. At Egina we had many visitors 
on board : among them, was a company of ladies, who 
were shewn all around the ship, and into the store 
rooms, among other places. There is a portrait of 
Washington in one of them : it was pointed out to the 
company : ^' Ba0tx6u)v, Ba5fc;t^w»'," was the general ex- 
clamation, and Ihey all went up and kissed it. 

Mavracordato dined on board to day: he is a small 
slim man, with large whiskers, small face, and a coun- 
tenance no ways striking. 1 was surprised to find him 
wearing the Frank dress, a dress far inferior in beauty 
to that of his countrymen : he is said to have a greater 
share of political abilities than any other man in 
Greece, but is intriguing, and is now quite out of fa- 
vor : he has none of the marks of a great man in his 
appearance. 

The lad we picked up at Salamis, is found to have 
the small pox, a disease common in Greece : and we 
have procured him admission at the monastery. It has 
caused some alarm in the ship, as the sailors have 
been about him a great deal. The sailor is a rough 
character, but I have often been struck with their 
sympathy and kindness towards distressed objects. 
This little fellow was a pitiable one, when he came oik 
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board : they qaickly had a tub of hot water, washed 
him with soap, dressed him iD clean neat clothes, and 
have fed him sparingly, and nursed him with a parent's 
. care ; but he has done nothing but cry for his mother. 
There is an idea arising from the subject, that I 
think an important one. The small pox is a dreadful 
disease in a ship : we are always exposed to it, and 
liable to lose the services of our men, when they are 
needed most : you will recollect the inconvenience suf- 
fered from it by the North Carolina, besides the loss or 
lives. A man-of-war's operations should not be cramp- 
ed by such fears ; and they might easily be prevented, 
by vaccinating the men in small numbers at a time, 
the first favorable opportunity. It would produce lit- 
tle trouble to the surgeons, and would be an essential 
kindness to the men, as well as benefit to the service. 
We shall visit the famous plain of Argos in a day or 
two. Till then, Adieu. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following are a few of the numerous medical authorities 
that might be adduced in support of the foregoing assertions, p. 218. 

From an address read hrfore the JVew Hampshire Medical So- 
ciety, by R, D. MtbsseyjM. D., President of the Society, and 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Dartmouth College, 

'* If such be the strength of the habit, and so great the danger of 
forming it, what apology is there for drinking spirit at all ? Does 
a healthy laboring man need alkohol ? No more than he needs ar- 
senic, corrosive sublimate or opium. The experiment has been 
made a thousand times, and the result is well known, namely, 
that more labor can be accomplished in a month or a year, under 
the influence of simple nourishing food and unstimulating drink, 
than through the aid of alkohol. Does the warrior need this 
stimulus to inspirit him for the conflict ? McDonough has shown 
With what cool and appalling bravery, men fight without it ; and 
a faithful history of our army and navy would demonstrate, that the 
use of it affords no security against defeat or disaster. 

" If ardent spirit be necessary to health and activity, how did 
the world get along without it, for forty eight hundred years ? How 
could the Roman soldiery withstand the frightful onsets of Hanni- 
bal, with nothing to drink stronger than vinegar and water ? Take 
a soldier of the present day, clothe him with heavy Roman ar- 
mour, and give him the pilum and short sword, weapons which it 
has been said, * conquered the world,' and it will soon appear what 
blessings we have derived from alkohol. The modern Achilles 
cripples under his load, unable to raise from the ground, the instru- 
ment with which he is to meet his foe. 

" ' But alkohol is certainly useful as a medicine, and it may be 
resorted to as an antidote to infectious diseases.' If it be a good 
medicine, let it be used only as a medicine ? What has a 
healthy man to do with medicine ? Let it be kept only on 
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(he shelves of the apothecary. But how does it appear that 
spirit aflbrds security under exposure to contagion ? The history 
of certain epidemics will shew that they destroy a larger propor- 
tion of tipplers, than of those who are temperate. Two physicians 
of my acquaintance, were called to practice in the same epidemic 
scarlet fever. One drank spirit freely, the other not at all ; they 
were equally exposed to the contagion, and both took the disease. 
The drinker died, the other recovered. If you are exposed to the 
infectious air of sick rooms, take plain nourishing food, at regular 
intervals, and unstimulating drink." 



From the report of the American Temperance Society, 

Dr. Moseley, who resided in the West Indies, uses this language 
in relation to the practice of drinking spirits in hot latitudes ; ** I 
aver from my own knowledge and custom, as well as from the 
custom and observation of many other people, that those who drink 
nothing but water, or make it their principal drink, arc but little 
affected by the climate, and can undergo the greatest fatigue with- 
out inconvenience, and are not so subject to dangerous and trou- 
blesome diseases." 

Dr. Bell also states, " that rum, when used habitually and mod- 
erately, as well as in excessive quantities, in the West Indies, al- 
ways diminishes the strength of the body, and renders men more 
susceptible of disease, and unfit for any service in which vigor or 
-.ictivity is required." 
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